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= RELAN D/ by the Iriſh themſclvgs called: Erin, d b arid by 

TY their Wie che Welſhy Yverdog, lieth in the notth- 


[| weſt ocean, having on the weſt fide no land —_— 1 
| America, or the Weſt Indies, and: chereof that part 

2 above Nova Francia and C ada running ed dale ph 

-1 of the Engliſh received the name of Ne ew Pe ut ot 

b olthefirmeidhs before of Terra Laboraroris? ” The ext Ia | | 


RSS | over againſt it on the ſouth is Galicia, one of the King 
de y of S un, from which it lieth divided ſome da s ſailing.”  Northwatds ic 
+hath-rhei cotiſh ond . the geographers called 'Hebrides or Hebudea'\; 2 
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be Natural Hiffory M Ireland. 
incipal of which are Euſt, Lewis, Skye, Ila and Mula. On the eaſt fide is 
r- Britain, and-all to it part vf Scotland 
weſt. eoaſt· of lngland, und- all e 
EI T 1. 
Diſtance betwixt Ire lam am ſiveral Waces upon tbe cit. Great · Britain. 
T x ſea, which: petrertIrvtant front rhe being of a very I 


2 


| breadth, is more narrow in the north end, leſs in the ſouth end, but broad in 


the midſt, as far as it waſheth the Enghif coaſt, being the full length of the 
two counties of Cumberland and Eancifhire, oppoſite r which are fitua- 
ted in Ireland the counties of Down, Louth, and Dublin. The ſea which is 
incloſed-betwixt theſe counties, and compriſeth in its middte the iſle of Man, 
is welltnear of an\ggual and uiiform breadhh every Where, ng . many place 
much bromder or much narrower; than it is berwixt the haveris of Dublin and 
Leverpole, the diſtance betwixt which two is reckoned by the Engliſh pilots 
to be of forty leagues, or ſixſcore Engliſh miles. But Wales in two or three 
_ cometh-a great deal nearer to Ireland, and in ſome as near again. For 
oly-head, being the mdlt weſtefly corner - of the northerlieſt part of Wales, 
called Angleſey, Tieth juſt half way between Dublin and Leverpole or Cheſter, 
| .or-threeſcore 


be N | 
—— ſail with a reaſonable good wind; which diſtance is no greater, than 


* 
ow 
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-what che oye may very 


well reach: fom a man vhoſe) ſight . io but of an ondinary 
150 clear weather with eaſe diſcern the high and moun- 


goodneſz, may at ny t | 1 | | 
) from the top of the Dublin mountains. And about the 


tainous co ſt of i 


ſame diſtance, as is betwixt Dublin and:H0oly-head, is àlſobetwirt St. Davis- 


head a promontory of Pembrookſhire (which ſhire is ſituated in the moſt _ 
2 -whic 


the natives call Cancarne, and the Engliſh ſeamen Tuskard-point. Alſo the 


romontory of Carnarvan in Wales, called Brachipult- point, and lying betwixt 
oly-head and St, Davis, is well near at the ſame diſtance from the next Iriſh 
ſhore, as either of thoſe other Welſh promontorics. . But between Brachipult- 
point and St. Davis-head the ſea doth much enlarge it ſelf (atthoygh 8 ſo 
much as betwixt Ireland and England) making aigreat inlet on the cbt of 
Wales, the which here retireth it ſelf a great Way back warde: whereas to the 


contrary the Iriſn ſhore, which lieth oppoſite to it, extendeth it ſelf in an equal 


manner, without. any great bays or inlets. | . 
As fur the north part, where Ireland and Scotland are nejghbours, there this 


f e very narrow; inſomuch as Galloway, a county in th part of Sedt- 
9 


land, is diſtant with its moſt weſterly ſhore from the Ardes (at cuνHEHꝓꝰu and 
demy · iſland ſo named in the moſt northerly part of the county of Down in Ire- 
land) not above five leagues; which ſpace the open boats, wherein they ordi - 
narily here do paſs from the one kingdom into the other, ule: to fail. in three or 


four hours time: and Cantyre, another foreland on the weſt ſhore of Scotland, 
| | mou. 
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- miles, from - Dublin, and ten or twelve 


— to the north than Gallo wa 


of ſeveral corners and forelan 
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ſo as Sedna tiles do amouny'2o about x LDR 
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unto Ireland: ſo * in theſo 
two places the one nation may ind diſcerned out of the other 
at all times, whenſoever i it is no very dark Ua n 


FECT. 1. 


Shops and Bigneſi of In abt! 


Tux ſhape of this illand is 238 ſquare, but not fully: for en nrg 
ich run our a great way into the l Ea, nor o 

divers great'bays and inlets, wich the ſea muketh here and there, in the thres 

other parts of this iſlund; the o party called: Munſter, doth, greatly alter 


that figure; for im lieu of 8 ſelß Art wb ne north; to. the ſouth, 


and then from the ſouth to che 5 runner! ge ther. le ping. pan 8 
north eaſt to the ſouth” weſtʒ and. Fedco bene it wi Pen it ſel Fmäch further. 
into the ſea wir its: welt ſhores, than any other part o of Ireland « 99 the ae 


welt ſide: - | 

As for the b ee B. it ix to. he re gd wong toe chleg 
iſlands of 'the' whole 24 f Europe tlie neipal &ſt of all,, except ahly,. 
Greg e the. whictr, is more chan 17 as di i: For bein ng ag” 128 ue 
as-it-is broad; it is at the narroweſt wk is juſt Wake middle, Bulk dere 
lern ju ane no kr he than” ** hundre mil 1 5 5 a if thas; 05 0 
iet half-way & two; les ' 
in Uſſter, where Ireland id at irs bro : 1 50 Ny 
and in late twenty els broader.” = "ON 
northern coaſt one do 175 directly fo alt find it to 1 out 14 
hundred miles. But if you ſhape your — more to the eaſt, the — h will 


be found leſs by ſome alles becauſe on Munſter runneth ſo floping, 
— me have _ 5 ＋ and K oy co — — the Nga 0 — 
and more to the weſt, it wi oun eal more than two hun- 
dred miles. And if the meaſlite-wets 5 58 9 — h the inland parts, as 
now we have framed it, but all along 1 the ſea ſhore, the 12 h would amount 
to a great deal more than what now we Rays declared (as 1 the eufl DR n, 
the weſt ſid War of iho inequality eee 15 iS. che we Hoppe? 
RY tr make it mech plaues v. 'ont 4.5 17 5 or 
into tho. and ward: for wWH&n * en che di eu e this Whole iflind; ta- 


ken alongſt the ore, is by far Rte, than other wſſe the proportion of ite 
length aud breadth would dem t6 ro de miles Here mentioned! muſt 
be-underftood not of the commot Eoglii ones, 9 — 
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fide, Eaſt-Meath, and Catherlogh 
nook reaching unto the ſea; Welt kenny, I | 

| Queen's-county, and Longford altogether within the land. . Munſter is diyided . / 

Y into ſix counties, two within the aſe, wa | Tipperary and Limerick y and 

i f mond, an ;f 

ide, düt ttetching theraſelyes a great way into the land. 

be ſix counties, viz; Clare alias Tomoi * Galloway, M 
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THEM E is yet another diviſion of Ireland, whereby the whole-land 1 del 
ded into, two parts, The Engliſh, Pale, and, the land of the mere Irin. The 


4 
: 


4.7 


Engliſh Pale comprehendeth only four counties, one whereof ie in Ulſter, wiz; 
Louth, and the other three in Leinſter, to wit Meath, Dublin, and Kiſdare: 

the ofiginal of which diviſion is this, The Engliſh at the firſt conqueſt,' un- 

der the reign of Henry II, having within s little time conquered great part of 
Ireland, di R in the ſpace of 1 many years, make themſelves 
maſters of almoſt all the roll having expelled the; nat ves (called.the wild Iriſhy 
becauſe that in all manner of wildneſ hey may) be compared with the moſtibar»)| 
bayous nations of the earth) into the deſart woods and mountains, But after» 
wards being fallen at odds among themſelves,, and making ſeveral great wars 
the one upon the other, the Iriſh thereby got the opportunityto recover now mw 75 
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| Chap. . 3 
and then that part of the land; whereby, and through the degenerating of a great 
many from time to time, who joining themſelves with the Isiſh, took upon them 
their wild faſhions and their language, the Engliſh in length of time came to 
be ſo much weakened, that at laſt nothing remained to them of the whole king- 
dom, worth the ſpeaking of, but the great cities, and the forenamed four 
counties; to whom the name of Pale was given, becauſe that the authority and 
government of the kings of England, and the Engliſh colonies or plantations, 
which before had been ſpread over the whole land, now were reduced to ſo 
ſmall a compaſs, and as it were impaled within the ſame. And although ſince 
the penn of this preſent age, and ſince king James's coming to the crown 
of England, the whole iſland was reduced under the obedience and government 
of the Engliſh laws, and repleniſhed with Engliſh and Scotiſh colonies; never- 
theleſs the name of Engliſh Pale, which in the old ſigniſi cation was now our 
of ſeaſon, remained in uſe, and is ſo ſtill, even ſince this laſt bloody rebellion, 
wherein the inhabitants of almoſt all the Pale, although all of them of Engliſh” 
deſcent, have conſpired with the native Iriſh, for to ſhake off the government 
of the crown of England, and utterly to extinguiſh the reformed Religion, with 
all the profeſſors thereof, and quite to root them out of Ireland. 


SECT, VI. ; 
5 Cities and chief Ti 0WNs of Ireland = 


Tr1s iſland hath in it ſeveral cities, among which Dublin is the principal, 
being the chief city of the whole commonwealth, the reſidence of the gover- 
nor, the council of ſtate, all the great officers, the exchequer, judges, and 
courts of juſtice, being alſo adorn'd with an ear the only in all Ireland, 
It is ſituated in the province of Leinſter, about the middle of the length of Ireland 
(as already hath been mentioned) not far from the Seay an inlet whereof muketh 3 

arbour for this city; which harbour, although none of the beſt of Ireland (where- 
of in the next chapter but one ſhall be ſpoken more at lar 


quented with more ſhips, and hath greiter importation of all things, than an 
other haven in the kingdom; by reaſon that all ſorts of commodities are mue 
more readily and in greater plenty vented. here than any where olſc, what in 
city it (elf, being ou and pppulous, What into the country, ſor in the time 
of 6 almoſt all Leinſter and Ulſter were wont to furniſh themſelves fram 
Dublin of all kinds of proviſions and neceſſarles, ſuch as were brought in out 
of foreign countries, u „ % offy 10 | vi mi fie 
Next to Dublin is Galloway, the, head city. of the 2 of Connaught, ; 
to be Nl as well for 100 and fairneſs, as for v * the ſtreetẽ ars 


wide, and handſomely ordered, the houſes. for the moſt part built of ſres · ſtone 
and the inhabitants much addicted to traſſiok, do greatly trade into other coun - 
tries, eſpecially into Spain, from whence they uſed to ferch great: ore of wines 
and other wares every. year, | il Aid 


In the third place cometh Waterford, ſituated in zhs-proyioce of Munſter, 


and in the fourth Limerick, the head city of the province, both towns 


of 
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6 The Natural Eliftory af Ireland: : Chag. E. , 


of 8 ſituated on goodly havens, and of reaſonable bigneſs, and. handfome- 
neſs. | 2 r vr 
Cork, in the province of: Munſter, and Londonderry, in: the: province, of 
Ulſter, are leſs than any of the forementioned, but.otherwiſe handſome places, 
well built, and very fitly ſituated for traffick and navigation, as ſtanding upon 
"oy good hayens. / | ker 

s for the reſt of the towns, Drogheda, Kilkenny, and Bandonbridge are 
paſſable and worthy of ſome regard both for. bigneſs and handſomneſe: but Col- 
rain, Knockfergus, Belfaſt, Dundalk, Wextord,. Youghal, and. Kinſale are of 
ſmall moment, the beſt of all theſe: being hardly comparable, to any of thoſe.fair 
market towns, which are to be found in almoſt. all parts of England. And a8. 
for Caſſel, Roſſe, Liſmore, Clonmell, and Kilmallock in Munſter; Slego and, 
Athlone in er 2 Mullingar, Trim, Kells, Navan, Athboy, Naas, Car- 
low, Arklow, and Wicklow in Leinſter; Carlingford, Atherdee, and Down in. 
Ulſter, all of them walled towns, they are ſcarce worth the mentioning, be- 
cCauſe there are few market towns in England, even of the meaneſt, which are 
not as good or better, than the beſt of them all. We could give a more per- 
tect relation of this particular: but becauſe. this ſerveth little: to our purpoſe;, 
and p operly doth not concern the natural hiſtory, we have thought it beſt to 
touch it but briefly. 


Of the principal Havens of IRELAND. 
: S E C. B.: I. 
Waterford Haven. 7 
HE havens of Ireland are ſo many in number, and for the moſt part ſo 
fair and:large, that in this particular hardly any land in the whole 
world may be compared with this, as will cafily a nach by the parti- 
'the 


colar rehearſal thereof, which we are now to make; firſt o and chicf- 
eſt in this chapter, and of the others in the next. We ſhall begin with Wa- 


terford haven, the which being ſirnated on the confines of Leinſter and Mun- 


ſter, runneth ſome ſevem or eight miles into the land, not winding or. crooked, 
nor with any great nookes or inlets, but almoſt in a ſtraight line, (extending in 
it ſelf north and north by weft) and in moſt [be of an equal breadth, all the 
way deep and elear, having no rocks or ſands, bur only two or three little ones, 
which lying not acroſs nor in the midſt, but by the ſides, may be ſnunned 4 
calily. Without the harbour it is eleven and twelve fathoms deep, in the mouth 
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Chapel. Phe Natural nor of Treland. 7 
ſeven and more, inwards fix fathoms. Within the eaſterly corner is a 
road, in four or five fathoma; and on 'the corher or weſterly fide, five or ſix 
miles from the mouth, is anot — ood road, very commodious as well for them 
vho go forth, as thoſe that will ſail upward to Waterford. Upon the caſt fide, 
about half way theilength, -lieth a 'ſtrong-eatHie-oalled' Duncannon, which 
ſo commandeth this harbqur, as.no ſhips can 150 up or down againſt the will of 
thoſe in, the fort, without: running extreme h Aza 

This haven in the end dividerh it ſelf into two arms, both a great dall infe- 
rior to the Anas: vi N in breadth and depth, but yet ſuch as are capable 
of ſhips of 'big po pecially the left, which ane weſtward to the 
city 5 Waterford, Por this whole haven beareth the name, 'being fituated 
foie four or five miles from that diviſion, and a. little below the place where 
the river Shure falleth into this harbour. "The. ri right arm being the mouth of 
the river Barrow, and extending it ſelf ſtraight oeth up to Roſs, (a 
town in former times famous for trade) the which is much about the ſame di- 
Nance from this diviſion, as the diviſion is from the mouth of the harbour. 


. 
Ft 


8 E C T. | II. 5 | | 
| |  1Catlingford- Haves. | 

| On the whole coalt of Leinſter there is not one fair lange harbour „ ſo as the 
next good haven from Waterford northwards: is: that .of: Carli 4 Which 
2 in failing ſtraight along the coaſt, are above an miles | 

ant 
© This haven is ſome three or four miles long, ad nigh of the ſame breadth, 
being every where very deep, ſo as the chips may come there to an- n- 


chor; and ſo inviron'd with high land and mountains on all ſides, that the ſhips 
do lye detended off all winds; ſo that this would be one of the beſt havens 
of the world, if it were not for the difficulty and danger of the entrance, the 
mouth being full of 3 blind ones and others, betwixt which the paſ- 
l - are very narrow: whereby it cometh that this harbour is very little frequen- 


ted by any great ſhips,, * rather becauſe there is 5A trek oral nor anygood 
dal — Jon this Haven. For the town of Carly , Whoſe 0 5 hy 
is a very poor place, hardly worth the ſpeaking * eight miles 2 
mouth of the harbour is the Newry, a fine lirtle ow, untilinthis late blog 

bellion it was ou Cha geen eateſt part 4 ed hy the Iriſh; by ues town 1 
a little river, called the Newry- water, Jahn diſcharging it ſelf into 12 
bour ſome four or fiye miles below the Newry, is not portable, but, ſi, AST * 
tle barks edi and & Font * when the Wen n rid 2 
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Strangford Haven, and that of Kn 


both 


Strangford being more inconſiderable yet than Carlingford. 
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Aso thirty miles northwards from Carlingford-haven is\the haven of 
Strangford, the which in its entrance is almoſt as much incumbred with rocks of 
| Kind, as that of Carlingford. It is ſome five or fix miles long, and bearetn 
north weſtward, being the mouth ofa great lough, called Lough Cone; the Which | 
being but two or three miles broad in molt places, but ſome fifteen or ſix- 
teen long, doth ebb and flow until the utmoſt ends of it: ſo that there goeth 
. a very ſtrong tide in this harbour, which makes the fame the unſafer, eſpecially 
in great ſtorms and high winds, for which there is no great defence here. On 
this haven, and on the neighbouring lough, there lyeth never a good town, 


The next great harbour upon this coaſt, and about twenty miles more to the 


north, is that of Knockfergus, being a great wide bay, the which in its mouth, 


betwixt the ſouthern and the northern point, is noleſs than ten or twelve miles 


broad, growing narrower by degrees, the farther it goeth into the land, the 
which it doth for the ſpace. of fifteen miles, as far as to the town of Belfaſt, 
where a little river called Lagon (not portable but of ſmall boats) falleth into 


this barbour. In this bay is a reaſonable good road before the town of Knock- 
fergus (ſeated about nine miles within the land, ) where it is good anchoring in 
: three fathoms, and three and a half. On the north ſide of the bay, ſome what 


near the ſea, under a caſtle called Mouſe-hill, is a ſand bay, where it is good 


.. anchoring for all ſorts of ſhips, as well great as ſmall ones, for the north and 


north welt winds: but bad riding for the ſouth weſt. 
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Sbdeep Haven, Lough Swilly, and Lough Foyle, | 
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Dux three forementioned havens of Cartingtarc, Siranglords Knockfergus, 
1 


* gre all in the province of Ulſter, on the caſt 


de thereof. The ſaid province 


hath alſo three good havens on its northern coaſt, not very far diſtant the one 
from the other. viz, Sheep haven, Lough PI and Lough Foyle,.. Fwery 
t-the ſe and th 


s 


one of theſe is a Lough (which the very name o con 


ird ſuffici- 


ently teſtifieth) opening it ſelt into the ſea: of the which Sheep haven and 
Lough Swilly altho they be fair large harbours, as well as Lough Foyle, and 


that ſhips may ride there defended off all winds, Lough Swilly being alſo of 
ſufficient bigneſs to contain a thouſand great veſſels, yet they are very little fre- 
quented, becauſe there is not any trade nor traffick, nor any good town placed 


upon or near them, | 
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Loug er r e at bi 1 2 bat r und 
* five or ſix miles bt every where of tal beach ex- 
cept at the two ends, 4 i it's Peter Wande being of an oval figure. For 
at the mouth, betwixt Magilli ian s point and 'Greencattte, it is hardl y. a mile 
and à half broad: and at the 5 cad K it i 1 narrower yet, running from 
thence with a long arm ſome miles into the country, being 585 A broad ri- 
ver, than to a lough. Upon this arm, three or four miles from the great lough, 
1s the rown of Londonderry, in a place where that arm turneth and windeth 
ir ſelf in that manner, as it invironeth the town on three ſides. It is nothing 
big, —— of rwo long ſtreets, the which cut one another croſs- ways 
in the midſt but it is very handſome, the ſtreets being broad und well paved, 
the houſes ſome ſtories hi x and built for the moſt o ſtone, with a hand- 
* market place ad why and is incloſed with a thick and very ſtrong 
li bei one of the inci treſſes of Ireland. It is but few years old, 
having — built up from te ground _ —_—_— of London 4 Jcnturers 
nada the reign ot king James. fore out this lough lieth a | 
ſand, called the Touns | Fn which: it burneth greatly, when che wind blows 
ps eth from che ſea) but ſo as a fair broad and/deop dhunmel remainech Teseentde 
6 ſaid ſand and the weſt ſide of the land; where there is at all times fourteen and 
"I fifteen fathoms of water, as in the mouth ir' ſelf ſome eight or ten.” Ent 
| into the lough, there are very great ſands on the left No. from the one 
to the other, which are ſome miles:broad from off the Landy; and of the right 
| hand are ſome little ſands er ſhelves: here, lying: cloſe to the lande -Berwixt 
theſe runneth a broad channel in-moſt parts three and fouf farhoms deep: and 


in that arm, whereon Londonderry ſtandeth, it is deeper yet, in ſome plares 

| no leis than ten or twelve, and before the town four and: five fathoms:-ſo as 

this is one a Mr hh ren the land,” 3 e Us 
5 ins enn 1.542 as Ut J 16% een 7110 ee 
2+ brig broth aan 1. BE þ *:4] tins AF 4 n Anon 910151 30 p 
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| Kilbeg and Dunnagall avs. men can? 


Tux count 7 Tirconnel, the which rakerh up thewholeweſt fide of the 
vince, of Ulſter, runnetch a "rear way into the tea-with its ſoutherm part} on 
| le ſouth ſide of Which foreland there are two very fair havent, the -pne-nor tar 
from the other, 5x, Kilbeg and Dunnagall Leven Kilbeg is a fair round boys 
where the greateſt ſhine ths that go upon the ſeas, may at all times with their 
lading enter and come to an anchor; being Liſtane about twelve miles from 
— de Telling, the outmoſt or moſt weſtern point of that ſorenamed foreland 
of Tirconnel. || The entrange is very mrrow, fe in unts Aera are co 
to it, there: ſoemeth to be no opening there, until th very near, but it ie 
very clean, as well in the mouth, — in the bay it ſe A yoo nothing that can ; 
hurt the ſhips either coming in or go * forth, being entred, one may anchor © 4. 
where one will, in five, ſix, ſeven, eight farhoms or more. 1 | 
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10 The, Narnral Hiſtory of Ireland. Chap. I. 
Three or four miles to the ſourh from Kilbeg is a cape, call'd St. John's painr 
and ſix or our e caſtward frum c yd 1 Baal = wand 


be 


deep enough, but in the entrance greatly jncumbred with ſhelves, 


rocks, ſo gs great care and circumſpection is requiſite, to enter or go forth ſaſe- 


ly. Tbeſe two havens have their names of villages ſcazed on them, which a 


very ſmull and no ways conſiderable. 
ne . 
Broad-hayen, Achill Hoven, ad Galloway Haven. 


bt aloe eee to Nor offs 5. mh 24 12. eit! wr 
Tun province of Connatgbt, extending herſelf betwixt Ulſter and Mun- 
Ker, taketh up the greateſt part of the weſt fide of Ireland, it hath alſo ſome 


ts, as namely Broad-haven: another to the north of Achill head; and 


A $birg, ſituated between the main, and the north and eaſt ſide of Achill iſland, 
in whieh one may ride in ſeven and eight fathems, and be defended off all winds 
although it be rather « ſound, than an incloſed harbour ; for the ſhips which 
aro come into it, nted not go forth the ſame way again, but ſailing on berwixt 
the main and the iſland, may at the ſouth end of the iſle come again to the open 
ſea, Theſe haveny are nothing famous, being very ſeldom reſorted unto by any 
t ſhips, except ſuch as by tempeſts and foul weather, or ſome other acci- 
dent, are neceſſitated do ſhelter themſelves in the ſame. in Nee? 
But the famouleſt 3 of this province is that ot — AN 

t bay, ſame miles broad, and many more long, | 


grea having in the mouth three 
Hands, (named the iſles of Aran) the which lye north and ſouth by the fide one 


of the other, there remaining three channels for to come out of the ſea into this 


bay. One channel runneth betwixt the land and the northern iſland, called 
therefore north found: the ſecond between the ſame northern iſland and the 
middlemoſt z which channel, being the moſt uſual of the three, is commonly 
Kiled St. Gregory's ſound :. and the third between the ſouthernmoſt iſland and 
the main, named ſouth ſound : the channel bertwixt the louthern and the mid - 
dlemoſt iſland not being paſſable by reaſon of the ſands and ſhelves, wherefore 
the name' of falſe found hath been given to it. 
de whole north fide of this bay is very foul with ſands and rocks, ſont one 
ey not approach the ſhore in à great way: at the end of which and in 
the innermoſt part of the bay, lieth a little iſland, called in Engliſh, Mutton» 
inland, and by the Iriſh, Enis Rerrigb, which hath the ſame fignificationz at 
the ealt fide whereof one may anchor in ve or fix fathome of watery but 
thence northwards until the city of Galleway, which is the ſpace of two of 
_ three miles, none but little veſſels and barks can the city ſtanding not on 
he bay it — — 8 a _ I the — n 
way coming out of a great lake, es augh Oorbet, diſcharget n= 
to the bay u little — By eq \ 
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Tux next great 5 5 on the welt de of Ire 

way, is that of pr which haven divideth the I vince of Connaught 
from Munſter, og a huge. fe no leſs than fiſty miles: for ſo far it 
+ Now) t = py Xx haven until the city of, Li to whoſe walk great 
Pg 9 7 mecti Gy any ching elſe in all chat ways fave 

"His ies but not any & Ces, rocks, or fande, - This is 

155 g elſe 1 a great 1 Fa alf way i ics length growing ſomewhat narrow, 
but immediately in el into _ -breadth) hereinto the rived 


Shannon, ( 4 ink an TS Ski is Ir, Ane it elf a little way 
below 125 Ae city; al he Engl and the h-exll-3t: the: San» 
nor all the way until the "oa it were not -a lo try the.river fals 


leth, but the river it ſelf thus inlar 
Coming our of this harbour, the land on the Jett hand ſhooteth a huge way 
into the ſea, on the fide of which foreland, ten or twelve miles dt 


weſtw 
this fide of the uttermoſt point (betwixt which and the ifle of Blaſques paſſeth 


the ſound of the ſame 1 is che haven of Smir wick, not very great, deep, 


An Toy and, he north & from the 
t the other this and to the en 

« fair and very latge bey wy ary le-bay, the which 

havens, 2 dre 
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12 The Namral Hiſtory of Ireland. Chap. II. 
Maire hath in the mouth ſome fifty or five and forty fathoms of water; en» 
tring in further, there be fix and twenty, twenty, and eighteen; afterwards 
1 come to ten, and to ſix, and in the innermoſt to three and two fa- 
thomsz being throughout very clean, and free from all kind of rocks and ſands, 


except in ver HFW places. r d ene 

| Al on ere eee Bocce ſide ward updn tie left hand lieth u reuſbnable big 
iſle, called the iſland of Beer haven, betwixt which and the main there | 
in à fair ſound, being à great musket ſhot broad; rhe which in its whole length, | 
from where ir beginneth until the place where it endeth at the further part of 
the:iſleady being the'ſpice of ſome miles, ſerveth for a very and fate port, 


whereforenulſo it beareth the name of a Neven, being called Beer haven. A good 
y within the mouth lye ſome rockt in the midſt of the channel, the which 
at high water are overflow, and you may (ail of either fide of them: and at 
the other fide of this found, where the ſame cometh out into the Bantry, there 
he two great rocks juſt in the mouth, berwixt which the ſhips may pals, as 

| — — the —— and —— — either — All che _ e. N 
or everywhere Clean and cleur good anc 
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I the innermoſt of the Bantry lieth an iſland about three miles long, called 
Whiddy, betwixt which and the main is a very fair wide bay, (being the ut» 
termoſt end of the great bay Sy where you may everywhere come ſo an an- 
chor in three, four, five, or fix tathoms, in as much or as little water. as you 
will, 'nccording es you have u mind to ride near the ſhore or further ſrom it, 
being every where cleam'ground. Ships may enter into this bay or ſound in two 
ſeveral places, at both ends of the ifland. But the entrance at the ſouth end is 
youu _— becauſe that there betwixt the iſland Whiddy and the main 
land it is in moſt places foul and rocky: but in the other entrance, at the nor- 
thern end of the iſland, is both ropm and depth enough, it doing much broader 
than that at the ſouth end, and eight and nine fathoms deep; and there is nothing 
that can do hurt, except only a row of rocks a little musket ſhot from the ſhore, 
the which being covered at high water, do not begin to appear but at halfebb. 
. Right a ij this ang, a; yd bets of 14 8834 e cal 125 
in which is every where good anchoring and good ground; only at the 
88 00% on the right hand cloſe to the moũtb, We ſome, foal grounds, the 
From Beer haven to the northern corner of the iſland Whiddy, the Bantry 
tendeth eaſt northeaſt and north eaſt, eighteen or twenty miles in length. O- 
ver againſt Beer haven, in the midſt of the fair water, it is deep forty, fix and 
thirty, and thirty fathoms; beyond the iſland fifteen and ſixteen; but further 
Sum on | ken : in, 
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1 1 | | Downuns Bay, Bahimore Buy, avid Bulithore e 


| Nax r to the Bantry, and only by oe neck 6f hd dend does , | 
is Downame bay, being great and vide (alrhough no ways comparable to an 
of thole three already —_— a very erw er road te to five ſhips i ing © 


good anchor FN | 
The land tõ the eaſt © bay ſhooteth out very far to thefrawardy the ut» 
meme 2 r e ares being the the oarheraie — all — 
being about twenty miles further do t 
— more — is not on the main, but in an iſland. 
Beyond Meſſan- head a another dap >. far greater than any of thoſe three fore». 
named, but nothing like the ſame in ſhape, nor in the ſame manner running 
with a long arm a 1 way into the nd, bu rather n—_ to the figure 
of « halt moon. In this bay is Crook haven, School ſeveral other 
great havens, not only on the main land, but. alſo in ſome of of the — where- 
of there is 4 Lage number in this. bay. The moſt eaſterly of all theſe i rows 


which urpaſling al the others in Te giveth. its name 


That pt part of the bay which lieth boron this iſland and the main, having a 
narrow entrance, but within of a great is a marvellous r_ 
where ſhips may come to an anchor on either fide, and lye defended off 
winds, It is five and fix fat homs deep onthe he and fix and ſeven in the midſt, 
In the thouth of the harbour, — to the eaſt ſide, lieth a blind rock; and in 
the midſt of it another rock, which b at low water. There is nothing 
elſe that can do hurt. This N ing far the principalleſt of all this bay, 
hath its name, as well as the ba * ſelf, of the iſland, being called Baltimore 
haven. To the north, of that iſland lieth another iſland; called Spain i 

where one may paſs detwirt thele two iſlands to the weſt, andi ſo but of 
dev haven go into the ſea; But only wir ſmaller veſſels, becauſe half Hood 
here is not above twelve or Fhirren, ſeet we water in DR Neo een. Td dis 
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14 The Natural Hiftory of Ireland. Chap. I. 

Between Caſtle haven and Kinſale are two other good havens, to wit that ot 
Roſſe, and of Clandore, in which there is water _— and very clean . 

The haven of Kinſale is one of the famouleſt of all Ireland; ſhips may ſail in- 
to it, keeping in the midit of the channel, without any danger either without 
or in the mouth of the harbour, except a blind rock cloſe to the eaſt point. 
Within the haven, on the weſt ſide, lieth a great ſhelf, which ſhooteth a great 
way off from the land, bur N. very large paſſage along by the ſide of it, 

in which, as in all the reſt of the harbour, it is many fathoms deep. This ha- 
ven for ſome miles goeth in NN E, but afterwards turneth weſtward until the 
ow of Kinſale, where ſhips may ride in eight or nine fachoms of water, being 
defended off all winds. | ee 008 4D 


Ten or twelve miles to the eaſt of Kinſale is Cork haven, the which — 


in NN E, being within large and wide, running a great way into the land: 
for the town of Cork, until whoſe key this haven is very chem and deep, is 
ſcated many miles from the ſea, and from the mouth of the harbour. 
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CHAP. HI. 

Of the leſſer Havens, and the barred Havens . alh * 

8 Road and Anchor-places upon the Coaſt, and in the lit. Lad. 
near the Coaſt, ns : . Bite 


A 
" Werſorc Hees. a 
A FTER the deſcription of the principal havens of Ireland, we fill 
come to them of leſs moment, in which number we put ; enough | 


which either in their entrance; or within, have not water en 
for the bigger ſort of veſſels; a8 likewiſe thoſe, the which being deep enough, 
are but very little, and of a ſmall 1 and in this deſctiptiorr we ſhall ab! 
ſerve the ſame order as in the former, beginning with Wexford, and ſo going 
northward, then weſt, afterwards ſauthward, and. laſtly caſt and north caſt» 
ward, until we have gone about the whole iſland. | 
The-haven of Wexford runneth in weſt and by geen and with ber in nel 
moſt part altogether north ward. Juſt before this haven lye two great ſhelves 
of ſands by the fide one of the other, of which that on the ſouth {ide is called 
Haneman's path, and the other north grounds. Thete. goetly i charme} be- 
twixt Hanethan's. path; and the land om the fouth- fide of the haven, and anos 
ther betwixt the north fide and the north grounds ; but this left hath buy = 
% 14ch 
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Chap. III. The Mature Hiftery of Ireland. 15 
feet of water at full flood, and in the other eight ſeet with the flood of ordi- 
nary tides, and ten at ſpring tides. The chief Channel is that which goeth in 
betwixt the two ſands, being four and five fathom deep. Beſides theſe ſands 
there is another ſhelf in the mouth of the harbour it ſelf z which kind of ſandy 
banks lying acroſs in the mouth of harbours and rivers, are uſually called Bars 
and the havens which have them, barred havens. Wich a high flood there is 
about ſixteen feet of water. Going paſt the bar, you have for ſome way three 
fathoms of water, three and a halt, and four; but afterwards for a great wa 
but ten feet, and ten and a half, with a high flood; although under the caſt 
where the ſhips come to an anchor, you have four fathome, and before the town 
three z but becauſe of the forementioned ſhallows, no veſſels can go to Wer- 
ford, that draw more than ten feet of water, but muſt unlade and lade ina creek 
near the mouth of the haven onthe ſouth ſide, about three miles from the town, 
where is water enough, but no ſhelter for the ſouth weſt winds, the which do 
come over the land to this place. | | 


SECT, II. 
Dublin Haven. 


Dun ix haven hath a bar in the mouth, upon which at high flood and ſpring 
tide there is fifteen and elghtorn feet of water, but at;the ebbe and nep tide bur 
fix. With an ordinary tide you cannot go to the key of Dublin with a ſhip that 
draws five feet of water, but with a ſpring tide you may go up with ſhips that 
draw ſeven and eight feet. 'Thoſe that go deeper cannot go nearer Dublinthan 
the Rings-end, a place three miles diſtant from the bar, and one from Dublis. 
This haven almoſt all over falleth dry with the chbe, as well below Ring- end as 
above it, ſo as you may go dry foot round about the ſhips which lye at an an- 
chor there, except in two places, one at the north ſide, half way betwint Dub- 
lin and the bar, and the other at the ſouth fide not far from it. In theſe two 
little creeks (whereof the one is called the pool of Clantart, and the other Pool- 
beg) it never falleth dry, but the ſhips which ride at an anchor remain over a- 
float; becauſe at low water you have nine or ten feet of water there. This 
haven, beſides its ſhallowneſs, hath yet another great incommodity, that the 
ſhips have hardly any ſhelter there for any winds, not only ſuch as come our of 
the ſea, but alſo thoſe which come off from the land, eſpecially out of the ſouth- 
weſt; ſo as with a great ſouth weſt ſtorm the ſhips run great hazards to be cur- 
ried away) from their anchors, and driven into the ſea; which more than once 
harh come to paſs, and particularly in the * — November, An. 1637, 
. when in one night ten or twelve barks had that misfortune befaln them, of the 

moſt part whereof never no news hath been heard ſince. $9709 d Yad! 
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BCT. A di a motos 1 rn 
The Havens of Drogheda and Dundalk. Be | 


ITE hayen of Drogheda, or, as the word is pronounced in common uſe, 
Tredagh, is very troubleſom to be got into, as having not only a bar lying a- 
croſs before its mouth, over the which veſſels cannot paſs but at high water, 
but alſo very narrow in the mouth: this haven not being an arm or bay of the 
ſea, but only a river which keepeth her own bigneſs until the end, without re- 
ceiving any notable enlargement of the ſea about her mouth, as other rivers uſe 
to do. Upon this bar is as much water as upon that of Dublin; and the ſhips 
which. can paſs the bar, may go up to the key of Tredagh z which ton is ſcar- 
ed about two miles from the mouth of this river, which is called the Boyn. 

Sixteen miles to the north of 'Tredagh ſtandeth Dundalk, where a wide open 
bay (made by the giving back and retiring of the coaſt) roving narrow, and 
receiving a little river, which above Dundalk is but a ſmall brook, maketh a 
kind of haven, where never is much water, and with the ebb may be paſſed 
over a- foot; wherefore, and becauſe there is not any ſhelter for the winds com- 
ing from the ſea, nor any uſual traffick, this road is very little frequented. 


| rr. . 
ms, Havens of Dundrum, Ardglaſ, Oldfleet, Belletee, and the Bann 
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A rzw miles on this fide of Strangford, are the havens of Dundrum and 
Ardglaſs, the one not far from the other, both little, and not very deep, but 
ſafe: and a little way beyond the northern point of the bay of Knockfergus, is 
Oldfleet haven, a harbour of the ſame ſort as thoſe two laſt mentioned. 
Port Bellerree, ſix or ſeven miles to the weſt of Fair - foreland (the north-ea- 
-ſterlieſt point of Ireland) is as little as any of thoſe three, leſs detended of the 
winds, and the ground ſharp and foul. 3 r 
_- Some miles further is the haven of Colrain, called Bann haven, the which 
is nothing elſe but the mouth of the river Bann, the which here falleth into 
the ſea, coping her own narrowneſs until the end, in the ſame manner as we 
{hid above of the haven of Tredagh. This river paſſing through Lough Ne- 
agh, the greateſt lake of all Ireland (the which receiving ſeveral rivers, hath 

no other outlet into the ſea but the Bann) carrieth a mig ty deal of water, the 
which being incloſed in a narrow channel, poureth it ſelf into the ſea with 
great violence: for which reaſon, and becauſe of the narrowneſs of the mouth, 
this haven. is very hard to enter, having alſo but little depth, ſo as veſſels whic 
draw eight feet of water, muſt at leaſt have three quarters of the flood before | 
they can enter. 8 0 F 
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Telling Haven, Mackſwin's Bay, the Havens of Ballyſhannon, Slegoy Endrigo, 
| Moy, and Niffadoy. bon BEN 
"'Uron the weſt coaſt of Ulſter, about half way between Cape Telling and 


Kilbeg, is Telling haven, a round bay, with a good ſand ground, which will 
contain about thirty ſhips: weſt and ſouthweſt winds blow directly into it, but 


off all other winds one is there defended. e en en vll 
To or three miles eaſtwards from Kilbeg is Mackſwin's bay, where a ſhip 


wud ride ſafe without cable and anchor: but the entrance being every where 


beſer with rocks, it is dangerous to go into it. t+ worn rival 

Some miles to the ſouthweſt of Dunnagal haven, is Ballyſhannon, being the 
mouth of that ſhort river, by which Lough Earn, one of the greateſt Lakes 
of Ireland, diſchargeth it ſelf nto the ſea; which river runneth juſt on the bor- 
ders of the two provinces of Ulſter and Connaught, dividing the ſame this 
having a bar before it, by reaſon whereof no bigger veſſels than of thirty or 
forty tunns can enter into it. Vb os 

Slego and Endrigo are two little harbours, ſituated near the one to the other, 


in the north part of Connaught, very much encumbred with rocks and ſands in 


the entrance, but otherwiſe reaſonably deep; for a ſhip of two hundred tunns 
may come and ride before the town of Slego, _ Rds hens | 

About half way between the town of Slego and Broad-haven i 
the innermoſt of a great bay, divided from the reſt by a little iſland ſomewhat 
long, the which lieth croſs in that manner, that only one channel remaineth, 


whereby to go out of the great bay into the leſſer, or the haven, which chan» 
nel is twelve foot deep; but in the haven it ſelf, being nathing elſe but two 


little creeks, divided aſunder by ſome ſands lying betwixt them, it is about fif> 


teen or ſixteen foot deep; but in the little channel which paſſeth into the in- 


moſt creek, being neareſt to the village Moy, there is but nine foot of water 
at full flood with an ordinary tide. B _ 


Some miles to the ſoutheaſt of Slime head, (a famous cape in Connaught, and 
ſituated about half way the "_ of that province) is port Niffadoy, a reaſo- 


nable good — but very 


| langerous to get into, the ſea there round abouts 
being full of rocks I 


oth blind ones and others. 


* 
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The Havens of Tralee, Voughal, and Dungaryan:. item of Wicklow, Arklow, | 


Mialahide, Cc. 5 


1 


Ax Tralee, half way between Smerwiek and the mouth of the hayen of Li- 
merick, is a fair haven but none of the biggeſt. 28 N 
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18 The Natural Hiftory of Ireland. Ghap. Il. 
About the middle ms between Cork and Waterford is the haven of Youg- 
hall, before the which ſieth a bar, not to be paſſed but at high water. 
Twelve miles eaſtwards from Youghall, is m__ being a narrow tide- 
haven, whoſe mouth is full of rocks, many of which do not appear, and ſo 
more dah and at low wmor it fallerh dry, ſo as one muſt go into it at 
high flood, and paſs amidſt the rocks. CN 
As for the havens of Arklow (where with high water it is but fix feet deep) 
of Wicklow (where at full flood you have but ten feet of water) Malahide, a a 
little to the north of the bay of Dublinz Coledagh haven, and Red haven, the 
firſt betwixt Lough Foyle and Lough Swilly, and the other betwixt Lough 
Swilly and Sheeps haven; Milk havens not tar from Slegoz Mablin haven, be- 
Ewixt Waterford and Wexfordz and ſome others of the ſame nature: they are 
T6 little, that they will hardly ſerve for other than fiſher boats, and therefore 
ſcarce merit the name of havens. | 


Roads upon the Coaft of Ireland, from Waterford to Fair-foreland. 


Bustvxs this great number of havens in Ireland, there are many good 
roads, where ſhips at need may ſave themſelves, and commodiouſly come to an 
atichor, not only upon the coaſt of the main land, but alſo in the moſt part of 
the little iſlands, which lye round about Ireland. | | 

To begin with thoſe on the main. From the point of Waterford to Carne- 
fore, being the ſpace of about twenty miles, the coaſt is full of bays, where 
one may come to an anchor. Under Carneſore ſhips anchor in ſix and nine fa- 
thoms. In St. Margaret's bay, three miles from Carneſore it is good anchor- 
ing in five and fix fathoms, ſand ground. A little further is the bay of Gree- 
tiore, where you may anchor as near the land as you will, -in ſix, five, four, or 
three fathoms. PIE 11881 5 
SZ3ome miles from Wexford to the pvint of Glaſcarick, from which place to 
the bay of Dublin, being about fifty miles, the coaſt is full of inlets, where ir 
is very good anchoring, in good ſand ground, eſpecially to the north of Ark- 
low head (in a fair ſand bay everywhere in eight, ſeven, or five fathoms) and 
between Arklow and Miſſen head, being the ſpace of fix or ſeven miles. 

In the mouth of the bay of Dublin, at this ſide of the bar, is good anchor- 
ing, as well on the ſouth fide, before the village Dalkee (which place is known 
by the name of Berton road) as on the north fide, round about that great cape, 
named the head of Hoath. The | 

Between e haͤven and the bay of Knockfergus are divers good an- 
choring places; but all that coaſt is very foul with rocks, and blind rocks. 
To the north of Knockfergus are divers inlets, where one may come to an an- 
chor; there are ſome rocks, but they all ſtand above the water, fo as eaſily they 
they may be ſhunned. | ale * 84 
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Tho un of the Roads apo he Cue of a. 


To ras weſt of Fair- foreland the conſt is flax and clean; ſo as chere ſhips 
may anchor every where in eight and nine fathoms. Under the point of El- 
ſton on the welt fide one may anchor for eaſterly winds, or to top the tide. 

Between Lough Swilly and Sheep haven is an inlet where ſhips may come to 
an anchor; but the ground is ſomewhat foul. 

On the weſt ſide o ay Horn ſhips may de at anchor for eaſterly winds: 
and along the whole — tween ca 2 and the iſles of Aran is every where 

ood anchor-grouggs as alſo warf welt coalt e St. John's point and 

_ al haven, being the ſpace of — or ſix miles. 


ſound of B it is good 


mT —_— trary 
On both ſides ot the old head of Kinſala, by the Durch mariners oxled caps 
Velho, ſhips may anchor s deep or ſhallow as will. I 
There is allo d good inlet for to anchar in a faw miles the haven! of 


beyond 
Cork and on the eaſt do of Ardimere bead & a be whewilc bgbodfiding 
for wedbecly winds in (even or eight fathome. ys 
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As ron the roads in the iſlandsg prin | 
and Carneſore lic two little iſlands, a mile ar $wo-from the land, call'd Saltees 
the ſouthmoſt 22 — * lieth fram the land, is a | 
than the other: ween the theſe two iflands ip five, ſir, and 
farhoms. On the eaſt 1 c ay "= leſſer ifland is a good road to — . — 
chor in ſeven or eight fachoms, whore ſhips may fide in ſabet N fourth we 
welt, and north weſt winds: 8 the north weld lade gt te ri 
may anchor in in rg eight, or nine fathaws, che road being defended off 
ſouth ſouth eaſt, and caſt ſouth caſt winds... by the om point af Dub · 
lin bay lieth a Gall if iſland, called Dalkee, betwixt which and the main Jand 
paſſeth a ſound ſeven, eight, and nine fathoms deep, in which you may anchor 
under the iſland. On the north ſide of the head of Hoath lyeth another ſmall 


iſland, ſcarce half a mile in compaſs (wherein, as alſo in Dalkee, no body inha- 


biteth, both ſerving only for to feed cattle) having a decayed chappel on the 
welt fide, over — which ſhips may —_ to an anchor, ik 
2 ree 


a 4 y 


Three or four miles beyond Ireland's Eye lieth the iſle of 2 belong - 
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ing to fir William Uſher ot Dublin, who hath there a fine little caſtle of free 
ſtone, and cloſe by it a village, wherein dwell divers families, of fiſhers and 


husbandmen, who plow part of this iſland, and upon the reſt feed cattle and 


ſheep. The whole iſland, being about three miles in compaſs, is high land, where» 
fore it may be ſeen a great way off, On the north ſide of this iſland ſhips may 
anchor in twelve and thirteen fathoms for a ſoutherly wind, Foraſea-wind the 
ſhips muſt ride on the weſt fide, over againſt the caſtle: but that road is not 
very $900, becauſe always in that found, being about three miles broad, goeth 
9 great ſea, 1 14 | 


Roads in the reſt of the little INands about Ireland. 


Rieu r againſt the promontory of Fair-foreland lieth the iſland Raghlin, 
where ſhips may ſail round about, as well at the outſide, as betwixt it and the 
land, 'according as the wind and tide- ſerve, On the fouth weſt fide is a falr 
* with very fine ſand ground, where ſhips may ride defended off all winds: 
A little way on this fide and to the eaſt of Bann haven lieth Skires Portruſh 
a rocky ifland, the which on the ſouth ſide hath a fair bay, very good find 
ground, where ſhips may anchor in fix or ſeven fathom, being ſheltred off all 
py oy the eaſt north eaſt wind, the which along the coaſt doth dlrectly 
ow upon It, | Ara , % e 
There is a good road on the ſouth eaſt fide of the iſle of Aran, ſituated on 
the north welt ſide of Ireland: and betwixt this iſland and the main there lye 


_ three or four (mall iſles, where ſhips may anchor in divers places, and be ſecu- 


red off all winds. 

There is alſd a good road for ſome winds under Eneskie iſland; the middle- 
moſt of the three iſlands ſituated betwixt Achill head and Slime head, called 
Boche, where is good anchoring in four fathoms; under the northernmoſt iſ- 
land of thoſe three lying in the mouth of the bay of Galloway; under Ennis 
Morrow, one of the Blaſquesz under Dorſes iſland, lying betwixt the bays 
of ue 1 Bantry, in the ſound which paſſeth betwixt the ſame iſte and the 
main land; '' | P7 . | . | C 34 116. LISTS 
Ten or twelve miles to the eaſt of Cork haven lieth an iſland ealled Bally: 
cotton, where ſhips: may anchor in five or ſix fathoms for weſterly and ſoutherly 
winds. There is allo a good road on the eaſt ſide of Capel iſland, a little iſle; 
lying three or four miles from the mouth of the haven of Youghall 
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o/ 2 tow and randy du of Ireland, | 
Ti Iriſh conſt is not every where allke; bit of feral ſorts; Ro l fore 
t 


laces the land alon the ſea is low and haying « bro 

rand, with « row of fund BG the which 8 1 the land fo 

Holland and Flan- 

ders (where theſe kind of hilly are dalle uynen or Su only with this dife 

ference, that they are not ſo lar rge nor hig 1 1 in t I e es and that. 
erle pic I u btesg 10 of ſtrand twin, 


moſt parts of Fingall (being a 3 the 165 105 In ae to- 
wards Tredagh, 12 1 2 iy beyond chat, aud ellen dere, In other pre 
lye no downi or ſandy hills, — = Noche helg nee berw the 4 Grand and the 


land, it being only a 1 from the overflowing of the ſea 16 uaſenſbl rig 
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"Of the \bigh als billy Shores of ade 


1x other Placer the tan is high and hilly on the ſea fi 1 par 
doth deſcend degree bn red the ſea, having a ſtrand, below; 757 elle 
where the — rl bigh ps being waſhed. Hunters by. the deep (ei 
ſo'as ſhips 1 54 pine fail cloſe by it; the which may be. obſer- 
ved not y in fy _ or capes, th moſt part whereof are thus faſhioned, 


but in many other places, and in great extents of the coaſt, For as concern- | 


ing the ſaying of Gia/dus, that Ireland every where, 2 the coaſt, is very 
whe *. per omnia ſui latera marindgus littors terra valde 

nant to the truth. Some 97 theſe high ſhoxes are , by 
Ps, with very little or no earth, ſo as ſcarce any thing growet 155 them 
but dry graſs and heath; others are tony within, but have at the top « reaſo- 
nable deep mould, and all over cloathed with good graſs; ſome of them bein 
ſo excee edi ing ſteep towards the ſea fide, that it is impoſſible for man or beaſt, 


— — 


that is evideng- 
hed ens 


being 
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being come to the further end, to go one ſtep op fennel,  withour Sling cown 
and being loſt, So u it hath happened, that cattle and ſheep 1 — n thoſe 
places, when yy were como to the he and following ne 
tumbled down, falling * into the ſea, or * line had p rocks 
ſtanding at the bottom, 1 
SECT. 1. 
Cubes on the aft fide * N 


THE . or capes of Ireland are in great number, and many of them very 
obſervable, to the great commodity he ſea-taring men. In the ſouth caſter- 
lieſt point of Ireland is the cape of Greenore, five or fix miles to the ſouth of 
the bay of Wexford, being not very high, but ſtcep, and flat at the top: and 
three or four miles to the ſouth welt from it is the point of Carneſore. 
Betwixt Wexford and 21 0 there be A ; That of Glaſcarick, 


the Dutch mariners call the point, and the Steep point, twelve miles to 


the north of the bay of Heer, * of no great height. That of Glasker- 


men or Arklow bang well near at the ſame di from the head of Glaſca- 
rick, as that is from the bar of Wexferd. . — head, ſome nine or ten miles 
further tothe north. 'The bead W icklow, {ix miles beyond Miſſen n 
ſteep and rocky, divided at the top into two little 1 And th 
laſt of ml that of about fifteen miles beyond Wicklow, and. five of fix 
miles to the ſouth of the bay of Dublin, being a great and hig ;h cape, ſhooting 
A er * x, inta the ſea, and ſo ſteep, chat it is ten dee deep d there cloie 
under t 
On the north ſide of Dublin bay is the head of Hoath, a great high moun- 
tain, three or four miles compaſs i in the botomy having the ſea on all ſides, ex- 
cept the weſt ſide, where with a long narrow neck it is joined to the land 
which neck being low ground, one may from either fide ſee the ſea over it, ſo 
that afar off it ſeemeth as if it were an iſland. This head may be ſeen a great 
way off at ſea; for even upon the land one may very perte&ly ſee it, not only 
Heber des on Dublin which is ſix miles from thence, but nine or ten . 
Upon all the coat from the head of Hoath to Dundrum, bein ; about che ſp 
of $0- miles, is none contiderable, But ſome miles. beyond Dundrum, and three 
or four miles xt this fide the haven of Ardglal, is St. John's point, a head and 
foreland which fhooteth « yood way into the fea. 
The next hend beyond St,. John's, is the 97 at the north ſide of the haven 
rd, whic the Sate mariners by a notable miſtake call the point 


of Stran 
of Andy 1ye on the valt 11 f Ireland, whol | point northward 
L ye 6n aft ſide of I whoſe utmoſt point nortk ware 
is the — od of Falr - foreland. Ta M | eg | | 
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are ni over againſt the north weſterlicſt point of Ireland. Achil head, 
ſome miles to the 
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Aseve ity miles 20 dhe weſt of Winden a e 4 
2 the north 225 is the head of Eniſton, peter the land next adioyn- 
ing lieth much more northward, and runneth ſurther out into the ſea than any 


er land upon this coaſt, being of a great height, 10 as it may dee 
by any that once have ſeen it, 


Heth the cape which 
is known by the name of Horn h being a hill with two hommocks at the 


top, in faſhion ſomewhat like unto two harps, from whence it hath received 
its 8 — 
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s E C T. v TO 
Capes on the weſt fide of Ireland. 
Uyon the welt ſide of the Iriſh coaſt are four princi heath. vis. Tollng 
bead lying about thirty miles to the ſauth weſt ot de of Aran, thewhicn 


th of Broad - hauan, being not on the main, but in gn k- 
land. Slime head, which by the ſea · faring men is called Twelve- pence, be- 
cauſe the land ſheweth it ſelf in twelve round hommocia, herd, Chic ho oy well 
near in the middle of the welt.coaſt: and een ch Ie the northern 
point of the haven of Limerick. 1 10% var Joft find 1 pg SEW 

"As for the omar beads|upon' the ſame welt ſide, namely thoſe res 95 
by the Iriſh nn. 


of 
| '$BCT. vi. Tx 95 
1 lia en i nbi, n, ide | 2 a 1 
| Vacs the Gourh weſt fide of Ireland; the principal 550 6 are | Gi Dette 


(atuated in an iſland of the fame name, 'berwſxt the two great bays of Maire 
— Bantry) and Miſſen head, ſitusted betwixt the bays of Bantry and Baltimore; 

ws fame, in Camdey's opinion, which W Wen that is 
2 my it being the moſt ſoutherly point of all 


Upon 


- Upon the ſouth caſt fide is the head of Clare, ſtanding in an iſland on the 
eaſt {ide of the bay of Baltimore; and a great way from thence, the old head 
of Kinſale, called cape Velho by the Dutch mariners; which head, to thoſe 
that come ſailing along the land afar off, ſeemeth to be an iſland, being a point 
which ſhooteth a great᷑ Way into the ſea, whoſe utmoſt, or moſt ſoutherly end 
is very hen and Keep. , ads 07 lie effi Toon! 
pon the ſame fide ſtandeth the head of Ardmore, which runneth a great 
way into the ſea from the land on both ſides, and becauſe of its height may be 
ſeen many miles off. . 5 141 5 ** 11 t. 1105 ii gu 150161 4 $1.51) 
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Of the Sands or Grounds, blind _ and other Rocks in the Iriſh 
dea, 


er 
its 91 the Ground: before the Coaft betwint Dublin and Wexford, 78 


HE fea which invironeth Ireland, is as free from ſhelves, ſands, or 
rounds, as any in all the world, not alone upon the other ſides, where 
| the ſame is wide and open, far diſtant trom all other lands, but upon 
the caſt fide where the ſame is incloſed/betwixt Ireland and Great Britain, in 
which whole ſpace it hath not any other ſands than thoſe ſituated along the 
conſt between Dublin and Wexford: | Theſe! indeed-are of a hugo extent, but 
not turning and winding as moſt part of the grounds in ather places, but in a 
freight line, NN E, and 8 8 W, being fartheſt from land with their north 
end; and as they go ſouthward, lo they do come nearer to the land; and near 
the Tuskard, s rock right againſt the point ot Greenore, in which place th 
end, they are not much more. than two miles diſtant from the land whe 
the diſtance betwixt the north end, near the iſland Dalkee (which iſland; as 
before we have ſhewed, lieth at the entrance of Dublin bay, about threeſcore 
miles from the Tuskard) is above eight miles. They are all of a ſtony ground, 
in ſome places but one fathom deep, and a fathom and a half; but in the north 
end two fathoms and a half, and oh ree fathoms, ,,. 1 | 
Betwixt theſe grounds and the land lye two or three little ſands, beſides thoſe 
which lye in, and before the mowh ial the bay of ' Wexford: ont bet wixt the 
ſouth end and Greenore; . andther to the ſouth of the head ot Glaſcarick a 
ood mile from the land, called Roſs and Ram; and a third one mile to the 
outh of Arklow head, called Glaskermen, ſomewhat more than half a mile 
from the land, and about two miles long... 11 N _ 
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ſide ſome blind rocks,” whereof t 

_-_ iſland, fall dry at low Water. Abdi Wer miles to 940 

b bigger if lieth a blind roc called Ningmore, of the 
it co 
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out any danger one may ſail 2 by it. To the ſoutheaſt of the forena- 
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ſo that the bi een may paſs ion Bu 

from Wexford to Dublin, taking care 800 dat 0 5 al. too nest the | 
grounds, the which being ve een on * fide (as they are alſo without, 
or on the eaſt ſide, where ſhip may nod cn neurer to them than in twenty 
four and twenty five fathoms, —— that in twenty 1 one is cloſe 


them) it is requiſite not to 15 further off from the 72 than in ſeven or eight 


fathoms, in which depth ſhips may wo omg irs om 1 all along the yo 

channels, whereof the one is over —＋ the bay of Wexford) the 0 
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between the land and the fore 
Nam, the ſes 1s very clean and” — 
and the land, and not about : 46. 5 
' Theſe ſands in four ſoveral — aro cut AG u 1 = urn 
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bigneſth of 4 fn 
meth above water, and is ſo ſteep, that with the ſide 
one may lye cloſe againſt it, and have fourteen 2. home of of water, ſo as with 


med bl gger iſland doth e! e ſome blind rocks, called the Furlas, the which 


| may een at low water 170 ſhips may paſs theo? the midſt of them. About 
hal 


from blackrock a — roc — wr ſhall be ſpoken anon) lleth a 


blind rock, called the Barrel, of the which * muſt take heed very * 70 
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A little to the welt of Carneſore lieth a ſmall rocky foul, cloſe under the land. 
Betwixt Carneſore and St. Margaret's bay i it foul and rocky, but the fou grounds 
do not reach far into the ſea. i 

SSE from St. Mar —__ s bay lieth a blind rock, called Caliogh 05 6 the which 


and flones retherh W 2 rg ch 4 able Bis Te i ERS wich ar Toe 


water 2 wh a good way from the land, At the north fide of the head of 


Atklow Neth ( littl ſtony row, tht Which is ſhunned 'very carefully by the 
ae: oy te tote Be th it than in five fathoms. of e r. 
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. in, both plactscloſ un ih 
land: at both the points of the havens | % arlingford and Strangfo 0 under St. 
John's point, Gruated half way between thoſe nn havens: on both ſides of thoſe 
two great rocks, a little way. beyond Strangford haven, called Southrock and 
Northrock : between the iſlands of Copland itles — = land, at the ſouth point of 


h . 
led ne NE? te a b hoe res Fate bes eng, Set 
Per wins Lo de Por uſh, which — — half wa ry 

etwixt h Swilly and Bheep haven, n mile or — from the land, wh 


other at upon the Naſt F.and the on coaſt the which is would be: to- 
No : alto narticn en ere Me wp canchade this tehearſhLof ihe Blind 
rocks .with that is wk of. Joh ae n point ſituated three 
Li fo mij 8..{ Curhward f rom Kilbe 1) 419 what! en enn 

from ke land, upon which the ſea 2 with great noiſe, und no- 
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part of — dary rectived peculiar 

22 een hole number is the 1 — 

ſmoot — of 0 like unto a 1 turned the upkide —— 

big again, lying ſuth eaſtwards! from tfię point of Greenore the ſpace of three 

miles. Lo the ſouthweſt of cha Tuska A great Way, and about fn mile and 

V from the 4099 er of the Saltees, is the rock Kin beg.” To the norety call 
er 


he. Saltees fur: ho. ye mor — of, which —.— 
oj Gn no 10 re alles. A ee the ſautbenmeſt- 


or 


wherefors 
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Norchrocſe, and the —— 
th 1. 229 call the Northrock — nu — rank i Wiki cies 

ther, divers whereof. are covered at high, water, 8 of Gag 
ſhoot po rie of toul and rochy ground 5| but: be voy, rnd Sp beat 
claus 7 nd deep channel, through Wome, manner io 


ma bigs wn 
Aer or ſeven miles to the north of the bay of Knockfer| 


and three miles 


the water, or low rocky iſles, with a great number of blind rocks about the 
ſame, ſo as ſhips may come no Hearer to therh than within five or ſix miles. 
Of the ſame kind ot low rocks, or little rocky iſlands, are alſo thoſe who 
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and black rock ö with ſeveral other rocks hear upto it. 
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Three owe to the north weſl of Achil head lieth Blackrock, a great, high. 


On the north ſide and weſt {ide of the lands Blaſques, lying over againſt the 


moſt weſterly point of Ireland, are ſeveral eat roc ſome hereof are called 
9 8, ind others the Bucks," " ee pL e 
even or eight lea to the ſouth of Blaſques lye three great 11 c 

the Skelli 7 the eu tere k bout three miles; - the we vrlief fir er alled 
miles 4 the land the which, to thoſe thut come from the ſouth, when firſt 
they be 1 0 to ſee * 'reſemble the ſails of ſhips, / 

t the head of Dorſes lye three other great rocks, whereof the e 
moft, or the moſt weſterly, is called the Bull, the middiemoſt the Cow, and 
the third the Calf, being clean: rour dene ſo as wichout any danger one may 


ſail between them. un, i WHY 93 

Five or ſix miles weſt and by ſouth of the head of Clare lieth a high ſtee 
rock alone in the ſea, called Faltney, the which at the firſt appearing ooketh 
like the ſail of a ſhip. + 

Two or three miles to tho eaſt of Bilrimo und s mile or two from the 
land, lye five''or ſix wg ſteep rocks called: t e Stags, as'thole' of Aran and 
—.— ven, to thoſe — from the eaſt alonge! the : land, 4 ww firſt the 
in begin to _ them in Gets, they reſemble ſome ſpires or poinred ſtceples fad. 

together, 

80 miles eaſtwards from the mouth of the hover of, Kinſale, 1 ye regen 
black rocks, the one ſomewhat farther from the land than the eine in 
There lye allo ſeveral rocks nent tlie lietle iflarids of Dalkee and Irelend w eye, 
the: one ſituated before thei horth point; and the other befere the ſouth 
of the bay of Dublin, as heretofore we have ſnewed. Like wiſe on both ends 
of the iſle of Lambay, half way betwixt the ſame iſland and Tredagh haven, 
cloſe by the land; near the iſland Rüghlin, near Skires Portrath, ar in ſevera 
= places, but the principal and moſt conſiderable are thoſewhereof we have. 

u. 15 Win, 
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0 he nent of che iſh Sea, and of the T En 61 th ir. 
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The Iriſh Sea not / rempeſluaus a as it it is 5 braited to zo be. 
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HAT part of the Iriſh ſea which dividerh Ireland from 8 Britain, 
is very much defamed both by ancient and modern writers, in regard 
of its boyſterouſneſs and tempeſtuouſneſs, as if it were more ſubjeck to 

gönn. and raging Weather than any other,” and * not to be paſſed 

without 


chap. vl The Natural Hiftory of Ireland. 29 
without very great danger: Mare quod Hiberniam & Britanniam interluit, undo- 
ſum 4 paſs toto in anno non ni paucis diebus oft navigabile ; That is, The 


ſea which paſſith betwint Ireland and Britain, is boyforous and reftieſt, ſo as but 
few days in the year ſbips can go upon it; ſaith Solinus with whom Giraldus (who 


ſeveral times went to and fro'betwixt England and Ireland) fully * writ- 


ing in this manner, Hibernicum mare concurrentibus fluftibut undoſiſimum, fore 
ſamper «ft inquittum, ita at vin atiam' eftivo tompors paucis diebus ſt navigantibus 
tranguillum prabeat : That is, The Iriſh ſ bring very boiflerous through the con- 
courſa af the waves, is almoſi always reſtleſl, ſo as even in the ſummer time it is 
hardly for a few days quiet enough to be ſailed upon. Likewiſe alſo Camden and 
Speed give unto this ſea the ſurnames of boy ſterous and tempeſtuous, ' Yea it is 
a common proven in England, As unquiet as the Iriſh //. Nevertheleſs it is 
nothing ſo bad as they make it; and the words of Stauyburſ, in his annotati- 
ons upon Giraldus, Mare Hibernicum ſails tranguillum «ft, ni ventorum vi agito- 
tur, 2 non ſolum aftate, ſed etiam ſumma hyeme veftores uliro citrogus navigant * 
Tube Iriſh ſia is quiet enough, 'oxcopt when by high winds it is fired, ſo as not only 

in the ſummer, but even in the midſt of winter. people do pa/7 it to and fro, are altos 
gether true, and, confirmed by daily experience. True it is that ſome ſhips do 
periſh upon this, but the. ſame — — alſo upon other ſeas, who are all ſub- 
ject to the diſaſter of tempeſts and ſhipwracks. || 0029; 91 
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Cauſes of the Loſs of ſuch Ships as periſb upon this Sta. 
Tu common. cauſe- of the caſting away of ſhips upon this ſea, and upon 
the caſt coaſt of Ireland, is this, that in the long dark winter nights (when this 
diſaſter is more frequent than at other times of the — Fine furious ſtorm a. 
_ rifing, the ſhips are da(h'd againſt the rocks, againſt the rocky ſhores, or againſt 
thoſe grounds which extend themſelves betwixt the Tuskard and the bay of 
Dublin, whilſt the ſteermen and pilots by reaſon of the darkneſs not being able 
to diſcern the land, or any of their wonted marks, do not know which way to 


ſteer to ſhun thoſe dangerous places, and to keep themſelves in the open ſea. - 
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Tux ground of the Iriſh ſea; as well in the midſt, as under the land, is al. 
molt every where clear ſand; but in ſome places black and muddy er 60zy 
earth: in very few places rough and ſharp; and ſcarce any where elſe but in 
the bay of Wicklow, ſo; hard and ſtifly compacted, that the anchors can take 
e . BENT TCHO0t's ; 
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Of the Tides inthe Iriſh Sas. 
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W nar. concerncth the ebbing and flowing in this ſea, which inyironèth 


Ireland: upon all the welt fide it floweth againſt the land, and the ebb fallerh 
back from it into the ſea; the flood from, and the ebb towards the welt; for 
which reaſon very great tides, as well of ebb as flood go upon all this coal, 
not only the open faores, but in the bays and inlets (even thoſe which po a 
great way into the land, as the haven of Limerick) ſo as thoſe, Who have been 
at Galloway, do aſſure us, that it doth ſo mightily ebb and flow there, that at 
b igh water great veſſels may ſail over thoſe rocks, the which with the ebb come 
above water. $4 eee git TI ee ext 


Upon the other ſide of Ireland it ebbeth and floweth along the land; for 


upon the north ſide of Ireland the cbb and flood falleth in the ſame manner as 
upon the weſt ſide, flowing from, * * towards the weſt. But upon 
or 


the caſt ſide, from Fair-foreland unto Carlingford, the flood cometh from, and 
the ebb falleth to the north: as upon the reſt of this eaſt ſide, to wit, from Car- 
lingford to Carneſore, it floweth from the ſouth, and ebbeth from che north. 
For although upon all this fide the flood runneth along the land, yet doth it 
not take its beginning from one and the ſame, but two contrary points; the 
which two floods coming the one out of the main ſea in the north, and the o- 
ther out of the main ſea in the ſouth, do meet and ſtop one another before the 
haven of Carlingford. | 3 „ 
From Tuskard and Carneſore as far as to the head of Clare, being the whole 
ſoutheaſt coaſt of Munſter, the flood falleth along the coaſt EN E, and the eh 
WSW. But upon the reſt of the coaſt of Munſter, beyond the head of Clare 
ere which eon lieth W and by 8, the flood falleth eaſt ward, and the 
to the weſt. | 1 | 5 


Strong Tides in the Sounds. Srange 1 of the Bay of Wexford in the matter 
| of Tides. 


T rar which the ſea-faring men do witneſs, that in the ſound of Blaſques, 
of Dalkee, and in that of Lambay, as alſo in ſome other narrow chan of 
this ſea, there goeth a very ſtrong ride, as well of the ebb as flood, is no other 
than may be pbſcrved almoſt every where elſe in places of the like nature. 
But it is much to be wondred, what the ſame do relate of the channel or en- 
trance of the haven of Wexford, to wit, that it ebberh' and floweth there three 
hours ſooner than without in the open ſea; ſo as when it is high wur in the 
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Some other firange Particulars about the Tides in the Iriſh. Sea, related by. Giraldus, 
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Chap. VI. The Natural Hiſtory of Ireland. 31 
channel ot that haven, and upon the bar of the ſame, the flood doth ſtill for 
half a tide, or three hours after, ſtrongly run by it to the north; whereby it 
cometh to paſs that the end of Haneman's path (a you ſand lying juſt before the 
haven of Wexford) is caſt up more and more to the north * — the chan- 
nel which paſſeth by the north / ſide of that ſand, being the entrance of the ha- 
ven, is now more to the north than it hath been formerly. And as it floweth 
three hours longer in the open ſea than upon the bar and in the channel of this 
ike manner alſo, the ebb in the ſea falleth to the ſouth three 

Ne after that it is low water in the ſame place, but not ſo ſtrongly as the 
od. | 
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Bu found not tv be trum. * 
Mon x ſtrange it is what Giraldys writeth of the hayetis of Wicklow and Ark- 
low, to wit, that in Wicklow haven it ever floweth, when in the ſea it eb- 
beth; and that it ebbeth there when it floweth in the ſea. . And that in the 
ſame river (this haven being nothing elſe but the mouth of a little river) the 


— 
— 


water is ſalt as well when the ebb is at the lowoſt, as at the flowing and high 


water: and that to the contrary in that rivulet, which ar Atklow « iſchargeth 


it ſelf into the ſeay the water keepeth"irs ſweatnefs Ar all times (neyer receiving 


the mixture of any ſaltneſs) as well with the flood and high water, as with the 


ebb. But experience ſheweth theſe things to be repugnant, to the truth; as 
alſb what he Writeth of a rock not far from Arklbw, at the one. ſide, whereof 
che faith: that it always ebbeth, whitn it doth flo on the S nn ang to the 


contrary. Alſo that in Milford! haven ( fituared lu the ſouthernmoſt part of 
Walbs, inn maimer over againſt Waterford) ind ùpon rhe next coalts, it eb- 


beth and floweth at quite contrary times to what it doth at Dublin, and the 


coaſt thereubouts; ſo that it 'ſhould begin to ebb in Milford haven, when, i 


the bay of Dublin it beginneth to flow, und to flow in Milford haven — 


beginteth to ch aut Dublin: Which how untrue ix l, all thoſe can witneſi, 
who daving bern im both places; have had the curloſity to obſerve the times 


and hours, at what age of the moon ſocyer, wherein it doth begin to ebb and 


to ſlow there. | 
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O the Springs and Fountains, item, of the Brooks and Rivulets of 
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Of the Springs and Fountains. 1 
H AVING ſufficiently ſpoke of the ſea wherein Ireland lieth, and of 


i 


whatſoever belongeth thereunto; we ſhall now, before we come to 


my ſprings and brooks, afterwards ot the rivers, and laſtly of: the loughs or 
ES, | $58 DENG N 4 nn 199A 
As for the firſt, to wit, fountains and {prings, Ireland is very full of them eve- 
” where, not only in the mountainous and hilly parts, but even in the flat and 
champain countries: which ſprings for the moſt part are all ot one and the ſame 
faſhion, being like unto a ſmall pit full of water up to the brim; at the lower 
ide whereof the water doth run forth, without making any noiſe or bubling. 


For that kind of fountains which forcibly burſt out of the ſide of a rock, or 


ſpout their water on high, are very rarely V be found in this kingdom. The 
water of theſe well-ſprings is for the molt, part cool, clear, and pure; fres from 
all ſtrange ſmell and taſte: in which properties nevertheleſs, and in the whol- 
ſomneſs of the water, the ſame differences are found, and for the ſame cauſes, as 


in other countries. For thoſe which ſpring out of a gravelly or ſandy ground are 


purer than thoſe that ſpring out of earth or clay; thoſe that riſe out of a ſtony or 
rocky ground, cooler than any of the former; thoſo that are expoſed to the ſun, 


and freely receive the beams thereof, elpopully.of the morning ſun, — * 
than thoſe which are contrarily ſeated; 
3 Str 2 do s gde "ir «#74600 falls 


and wholſomer water, although leſs coo 
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| | | Spaws and Holy-wells in Ireland. 
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y A rw years ſince ſome fountains have been diſcovered in Ireland, ſome of 
hem not far from Dublin, and others in other parts, whoſe veins running thro! 
certain minerals, and waſhing off the vertue of the ſame, yield a medicinal was: 


treat of the land it ſelf, ſpeak of the waters within the land; firſt of 
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ter, apt to o the obſtruftic 72 ay body . 
N 3 which kind of frufion are commonly called Spaws, a name moon 


ed of a certain village in the countr of Liege, in which there is a ff 
that ſort, abſolutely the prinai ; and the: moſt effectual of all you 1 Fe the 
ſame Zing, and therefars.of vary gras eren in neer and-in far-coutieies ; 
ſides t ws there {p a greatnambeii of other fountuins'rh 
the lan holy * the vrhoſe water / not differing from 
that of ker ell, in fmell, taſte, or in any other; ſenſible quality, neverthe- 
lels is believed to bee! forxſche cuxing af ſereral diſeaſes. —— 
doth Mex, 6 — 
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an twicea in the lame manner u feng Ich,) nor 
come to the ſpeec of any, who in our times had ſeen thoſe fountains, or af 


ſerved an ſuch thing bes tem h-me doubt, that that — man 
hath been Jeceived fy by Rid « Se 0 innumerable other t ings, the 
which being evident * — and fictitious, 


by him related for certain truths. 
As in this matter, — hut fctiom concerning a cer · 
tain fountain in reruns by ,whereof he yriteth, 


_ as ſoon as doth” 
touch it, or hut. inneth ws — — 4 


the proyiner and canti dead, 
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— but of one ſpring — wee er lie unto a Futter, ch 1 bro 
| even thoſe hed which tlie water of feveral fountains 1 95 th 
N Others, riſe out of bog, the which Votes their own Univerſal wetneſs 

tull of ſp arid by reaſon thereof gurheririg in them more water than the 
are able to drink in or contain, do neceſſarily ſend out the ſame in convenient 
and ſo give a beginning unto rivulets and brooks, 'The third ſort take 
their de ginning g out of certain 11 which brooks ordinarily are of a 
reaſonable bigneſs, and far ſurpaſs t 
want ſome, even of this kind, which are very little. And there is very few of 
any of theſe kind; who <dme to dy notable b thay 6 continue 


to be ſolitary, and until having received the water © 85 other Fs do 
vſerve the in for another good aſd; "to WR. 
_ in very quatten Where it is | 
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aut of the mountains, or run-rhrough hilly Nea 
any great rain doth full, that they Rot — Swen 


ing many times great damage in them, bur alſo britig ehe Wap ng 8 © 


o great diſtreſs; for it cometh to pals very oft, that a brook, which ordina- 


rity is very ſhallow and ſtill, riſeth ſo mightily og the multitude of the 


rain water, which from the next mountains and hills deſcendeth into it, that a 
good horſe cannot oe" without ſwimming, where at other times a child eaſily 


may 
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on, Buckwort, biſhop of D 0 | 
he hath ſeveral times related to my brother and others, being this; 
gon, a little river or brook, which paſſeth by the town of 
certain time being greatly riſen 
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carried away the wooden bridge, whereby the ſame uſed to be TIN at EE 
wqo, 


town yz à country fellow w 
in hope that the water 
patient of ſtaying lon 
wasz but to 30 f it 

heavy ſtone upon his 5 


ling t having ſtayed three days 
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— to paſs the brook whatever the 
> qr ray waar oem he took a great 
the violence of the water, he paſl . 
the other ſide, to the wonderment 
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3 he rumcondra water there hath —— from antient ver ws up 
on 8 way berwixt Dublin and Rings-endz which -was hardly well accom 
ſhed, when the 2 in one of thole furious rifings quite altered its channel 
for 77 c way, ſo as it did not paſs under the bridge wor as — prep 
the fo 755 of it, letti ring the fu ſand upon the dry land, and yan 
ing 10 altogether uſ in which perverſe courſe it . until * 
it was conſtrained to return to its old channel, and to keep within the ſame. 
To go from Dublin to Rathfarnum, one paſſeth this river upon a wooden bridge; 
the which although it be high and ſtrong, 'nevertheleſs hath ſeveral times been 
quite broke, and carried away through t eviolence of ſudden floods; although 
N. other times, and when that brook doth only carry ĩts ordinary water, ach 

f five years may eaſily and without danger wade through itz — a tall man on 


many ns, nd of ble neareſt” fri 


erlebe riding underneath it, not being able to reach it; in the great floods 


the water many times riſeth ſo high, as that it doth not only touch, butflow- 
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it hath a good many rivers, the which being broader and deeper than 
the brooks, are uently navigable, although the major part are not 
Kere ſhi __ nor barques, but only of 12 veſſels and boars. 
The principalleſt of all is the 1 what 0800 his origin 
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ol lord lieutenant, 
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This river is wide and dee & fo as ſhe would: be ble in her 
"whole length, e pry — of al © orte, but with — — 
to the great — of them that a near it, were it not for the im 

diment of a certain rock, ſome ſix. miles above Limerick, the which ſtanding 

2 in the channel, — the river der great — — tn downwards = 
communication of navi tion wirt t 1 LT 
is thereby abſolutely 1 e eee | 

Sir Thomas lord — e eee earl of Safer, he 
that i in the —— of this preſent parliament was beheaded, having been g- 
yernor of Ireland many years, arſt in the quality of lord deputy, and afterwar 
A design to take away that let, a of 4 bew ebe 

for a little way, whereby the river made th alter 
courſe, ſhould have avoided that rock z'and to that e ſent certain "it "8 
men thither to view'thoſe parts, and carefully to examine whether it were fea- 
ſible, who made report that it might be done, and would-nor coſt above ſeven 
or eight thouſand pounds ſterling, a ſum not very confiderable'in compariſon of 


nel to be di 


nevertheleis it was never taken in hand; the intents 'of lity, havit 
been. Nen ron e pron! . n i 
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Tanne ans ſeveral cede rivers in the pegel r bar none of 
them is any ways comparable with the Shannon for — breadth,'or — 
and little to be ſaid of them, but that the Suck, the which talleth 51 
Shannon a little way below Athlone, is the principulleſ of all. (300 * 

The two chief rivers of Munſter are Sure and Broad water me ci ty of 

terford being fituared upon the fitſt of thoſe two, the which Ne b Aa 
th 5 into — of fog ſea which i * known —_— he fon ere 
aven e other paſſeth by Liſmore, o the ſca 

where it maketh a tide haven. Next to thoſe two is the river of Cork, — 

then that of Kinſale, the which is hut of ſmell moment, 0 alſo are the reſt of 

the rivers of this province. 
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Barros with good big boats, Ode Stans falleth into the baren of W. 
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Tux Lifty is the princeſs ot the Iriſh rivert not for her bigneſs (for noton- 


ly the Shannon, but the Boyn, Barrow, and ſeveral ethers, do far ſurpaſ her 
Thetein ) but becauſe Dublin, the chief city of all Ireland, is ſeated upon her 
bank: a mile below which city, at a place called Rings · end, ſhe loſeth herſelf 
in a bay of the ſea, which is called Dublin haven. With the help of the flood, 
ſhips of fifty and threeſcore tunns can make a ſhift to come up to the key of 


Dublin, but when the tide, is out, and at the loweſt, the ſmalleſt boata find 


"Hardly water enough to go between N the chan 
nel being very broad there, the water ſpreadeth it ſolf 
thereof groweth very ſhallow. But in the city it ſelf, where ſhe is incloſed bo- 


'twixt the keys on both ſides, and from the — ig — ar | 
hat more than a mile (in which 


5 r * * : . 
{pace ſhe runneth between her own banks) great hoats may go npon her at any 
Ame. She would be navigable with boats ſome three or four miles further — 


the weres, made in her a little way above the bridge of Kilmainham, do hinder 
that. This river taketh her beginning in the mountains lying to the ſouth,of 


Dublin, not aboveè ten miles from it; but fetcheth ſuch a compaſs (bending her 
coaſt firſt to the weſt, afterwards to the north, and laſtly, for ſeven or ei 
eaſt ward) that from her original to het mouth is the ipace of no leſs 


t 
or fifty miles. ' | 


The Boyn the river whereon Tredagh is ſcated, hath: her beginning in King's 
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row falleth into the haven of Waterſord, is above core miles diſtant from 
the mouth of the Boyn. This river is almoſt of an equal bigneſs in far thegreat- 


lt part of ber courſe,qnd would be portable of good big boats very man) talles 


into the land, if that were not hindred by the weres. 
10 THU DIE 976 108 e Of the Bann and Blackwater, n 
3 8 e 1 3 14; Wh, „ l t 10.1 { f 
Tux principal tiver in Ulſter of thoſe chat fall ditegtly into the ſea, is, the 
Bann, the which as in her mouth, ſhe is incumbred with ſeveral inconyeuien- 
cies, as we have declared above in the third chapter, fo ſhe is portablebutafew 
miles from the ſea, becauſe of a certain rock, the which running acroſs thechan- 


a, becau ruin rock, the whi 
nel from che one bank to the other; 15 ech al manner of pallage, nor only of 
a 


bigger>vellels and Barks, but öf the fle de b dars nor come negr 
the lanie rock, becauſe It beitig Torxewhit high,” and the water from, it falling 
downwards with great violence; A e r fore! 


„ Which dare Bot come 


This rock or cataract, called vulga or a reaſon hereaſter to 


be declared) and the'fall; becauſe of The falling down of the water, is not _ 


too much, and by reaſon 


— cloſe by the original of the Barrow, although the place where the Ba-. 
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pace with a mighty, current. 
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four miles from the ſea, hindring all manner of c between the ſums 
and Lough dente, from wi which this — — three miles: 
whereas otherwiſe, if the paſſage of this river from the ſea to the lough were 
open, ſhips might by that means go a great way into the land, not —— the 
2 — ich every where is very 
ad er le N17 for great ſhips but eren a, many miles farther: — — 
. char fall into it, ie, Apes ally the 
Laren which is the principalleſt of them all! For the Bann, dee ops 
veth the name to the river youg out of —— h, is not com to t 
Black · water for hreadth nor * gar 9 ook than — the — na 
be! very ſhallow. at other times, death. riſe ſo — upon the falli 
train, that it is one of the moſt dangerous and ibrooks of all = 
hand, in the which therefore from time to. time! _ men and TIONS 
drowned at the paſling'of it. 07 2 fade 
SCO. v. Of the Lagon ee n Rivers. WA 
| Bes1bes the Bann — — the Black · water, there is cho a other . in 
Ulſter, but 22 which paſſing by Strabane and Londonderry, dichargeth it ſelf 
into Lo yle. For the Lagon, heretofore mentioned by us, which by Bel- 
faſt falleth into ho fas, the Newry water, whereof we have ſpoken in th _ 
ſcription of Carlingford havens and ſome. others of that nature, 
brooks, and not portable by reaſon of their own water, but of x War he oc 'out 


of the ſea floweth into them; as appeareth clearly when the tide is out. For 


then they are as ſmall, and as little portable in tho here the boats and 
bigge r veſſels do paſs at high water, as are they at all times in thoſe places unto 
| =_ = tide doch you — which kind of ble for lis brooks, * 
only by the coming in of the ti gane 3 n e 
found in * the provinces of Ireland. =o „ 2990 g mT . 4 8112 
at | rela zac d 2 


Szex. VI. Of the CataraRs in the Iriſh Rivers. ee 


BRE SI DRS that 1 navd rivers are but Eee 
part of them are only porta ſmall veſſels and boats, not of any bigger 

ips or barks, a8 appeareth hy the „ relation, thers be very few rid 
who haye not ſome impediment or gcher in-themyw e . 
are not portable ſo far as otherwiſe they would he. to 
chiefly three in number, cataracts, weres, and fards z fir rr the laſt two do 
only concern the leſſer rivers.. The firſt, to wit, the oataracti, are incident to 


cerning them in the. deſeription of the Shannon and — whereby alſo 
full pac 1 be conceived the, — . — nature nen be- ee 
leſs here again to delineate then. 41 H Nele 


Such a cataract or fall there is found. i in the Liffy, — from Dublin, 
and Ca — of a mile above the rillige and caſtle of Leip, the gt 


40 ue Natural Hiftory of Ireland. Chap. VIE 


tion of which as holding it not improper for this place; we ſhall here Kt down 


as it came to our hands from thoſe who have obſerved ix very exactly. The ſaid 


river running thereabours along a narrow and deep valley, being hemmed in at 


both ſides with high hills of a long continuance, hath a very rocky channel, 


and beſides that the bottom is overſpread in ſeveril parts with great maily ſto 
there is in two or three places, at no great diſtance, "a confinual rotky b 
reaching from one fide to the other, leaving but one or two narrow paſſag 
through which the ſtream runneth with a very ſtrong current, and à mi 
noiſe, but the third and laſt bulk, like a cataract hath the channel cloſe to i 
a great deal lower (by far more than the other, at leaſt by ſeven or tight feet) 
which is the ciuſe that the ſtream doth not ſo much run ſ ift here, or pafſerh 
wich a current through narrow channels, as in the two firſt bulks, but às [don 
as it is got over the rock it falleth ſteep down with great violence, che 9 9 
of three or tour paces in breadth; whereas the remainder of the main channel 
is altogether ſtopp'd by the ſaid rock. In winter and other very rainy ſeaſons, 


when the water doth increaſe much, it paſſeth over all the ſaid rocks ſmoothly 
and without noiſe, where the ſame is exceeding great, thoſe times, when the : 


FP LET WET: 11! 
of Cork in Munz 


Liffy runneth with a ſmall fiream.. | 
There is alſo a cataract in a ſmall tide river in the county 
ſter, the which falleth into the innermoſt corner of the great bay Bantry, 


2 


one in the haven of Ballyſhannon, which haven being in effect nothing elſe but 


# / 


the mouth of Lough Earn, commonly is counted for a river, and called by the 
ee lo eee 0 ee e UTR ROVA 
„„ 4 | ' 


if : Navigableneſs. 


, 
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CONCERNING the fords; it is to be obſerved, that not every where, whery 
or to 


the high-ways meet with great brooks or ſmall rivers, bridges are found fe 
paſs them, bur that in very many places one is conſtrained to ride through rhe 
water it ſelf, the which could not be done, if the rivers kept themſelves every 
where incloſed between their banks; wherefore they are not only ſuffered-in 
ſuch: places, to ſpread rhemſclves abroad, but men help thereto as much as they 
— paſs'd : whereby it cometh many times to paſs, that a river which above 
low the ford is deep enough to be portable of great boars, through the 
lowneſs of the fords lying between, will bear none but of the very fn 
where otherwiſe the ſame would carry ſmall boats is not portable at all; this in 
moſt places might eaſily be remedied, in raiſing of dikes or artificial banks 
where the natural ones failing do miniſter opportunity unto the rivers for t. 
ſpread themſelyes; and making bridges to paſs over. Some fords, do not great 
impair the channel of the rivers, but leave the ſame almoſt in her full. dept 
eſpecially in the midſt: but the ſame, as they are more incommodious for th 
traveller, ſo they are not very frequent, but in far leſs number than the ochers, 


can, do make the water ſo much the ſhallower and conſequently the eafler to 
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Szer. 


Sr. vn. Of the Fords in the Rivers of Ireland a. /tcond Impediment of their | 


* * 7% 
leſt 0 i 


the water to the mill: many weres * for both theſe uſes jointly. 
each a fall or cataract: the Boyn, weres z havi 


in ſeveral places. Some have all three, a the * Xo der 


broo 
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Secr. vIII. ora, Pies, 4 third r 17 ee r 


Tux weres, a third let of the navigation of the Iriſh rivers, 


ed: they ſet up very big ſtones — — | 
of the 1 to gt leaving only one hole, either in = 12 or near 


one of the ſides, before which: — 4 a N boa Sh" laid, th 8 | 
a 1 — * antity of fiſhz for coming to the weres, their way ſtopt 
ones, they take their courſe to that — rs findan 


the opening. 
Ibeis rows of ſtones do not directly croſs thẽ river — the ons {ide to the o- 
ther, but do go very much ſloaping, chat the ſtream wich leſs:force:may bent 
againſt them: and the ſame alſo do ſtand but very little above the water, to _ 
end that when the floods come the water may find a ready paſſage over them, 


| without which they would not be able to ſubſiſt againſt the force thereok, but 


eaſily be thrown 1 * and ee 3 "a 
Some weres are ſet up, not ſo muc the taking of fiſh, as' mills; 

that the courſe of the water thereb being in part ſtopp d in * main — 

may be made to go into ſome little by- channel, cut expreſly for to con 


Some rivers have only one of theſe impediments, as the Shannon an the Ban 
only ſords many miles from 
and — 
bath hot 

yy hath 


the ſea. The greateſt number have weres and fo 


only weres and fords in ſeveral places, ut alſo a 
been mentioned above. | 
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| OUGHS eh is a v great namder in Ireland, eſp cially "lite ro- 
- vinces of Ulſter and t,' we mai diſtin cen aa pro * 
ſeveral ſorts, great, middle and the _ Under this laſt We 


This ſort of loughs are found in ſeveral places of the ether provin 
thin near ſo many as in Ulſter, Every one of t — — 


ind ſome more than one, being . uſt 
IRE --< . not. 


cum — all ſuch w ole parts operate all over pot bu 8, 
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not excepted) and well ſtored with fiſh: ſo as they arenot only delightful, eſpe» 

ciall Jelly 8 ſituated in ſome dale or valley, or — rdund about, of 

on des with pleaſant little hills (as it Ph th out in the greateſt part of 

them) but alſo commodious and profitable, affording good opportunity to byjld 
houſes and caſtlegupcin their bor which was done in many places by the E 

=o aud Scots, who had made ſeveral-fair plantations, and wol have wee 
if it had pot. been bind that horviblg:rebeltion of rhs bloody Iriſp ; in't 


ie wel of — many of them which were already bull have” been my 
— ry 7 iN „799 

nes the of 2 itele-loaghs hayes a lirtle idand in the midſt, which is both | 

commodiousand-- og Some wherein little iſlands do float, not keepi 


11 but 1 od and fro 'as the force 6f the wind dot 
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125 middle { rin loughs we underſtand to be ſuch as far extecding the 
Foromenzioned in dig —— — are not to be compared with the b1 
855 oft which: we mas of this kind are Lough Fin and Lough 
irg in the county — Ilſter, 12 22 in the county 
Mopaghan, and Lough Sillinerh - wr coun van, in the hay — 
Vince 5: — — 4 in eaſt Meath: beſides ſeveral others in other counties 
. of Leinſter, eſpecially in 85 n's county, Longford, and veſt N 11 
1020 or nothing w wa erer. i Ml 


60 
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TH great-loughs-are-of two forts, either of ſweet water, as as all the former; 
and ſome of ſalt water; theſe laſt being ſuch through the mixture of the ſea; 
the which finding an open entrince, 2 twice a day with the tide fully flow- 
ing into them, maketh the water ſo ſalt. And it would be no great error to 

e all thoſe l wherein that happeneth, (viz. Lough. Cone, in the county 
of Down; Lough Foyle, in the county of Colrainz Lough Swilly, in Tircon- 
nel; and the — of Cork) rather for inlets of the ſea than for lakes, altho* 

the inhabitants hold them all to be loughs, andigive them the name of loughs: 
and in this number is alſo to be put that great lough betwixt Limerick and the 
ſea, through which the Shannon diſchargeth it ſelf into the ſea; of the which 
we have ready ſpoke once or twice heretofore. 

[bb bn. 1 
sen. w. of Loogh hen, Lough Ned, and the no of the ben Lust 
15 Ct A „ol f 3 

Ke s 7, the great loughs of ſweet: witt re-far the 
121 far Ne the firſt of which is: ane — 
vr ght, being in effect two different loug 
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of 5 of Lough Ee 
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cond, Which is next to the ſea, doth lye eaſt 7 weſt; ſo that both together 
they have the faſhion of n bended elbow, bein ng == very broad in the midſt, 
growing by degrees narrower towards both the en 
FLoug 0 N eagh lyeth in the north eaſterly part of F Ulſter bordering upon the 
. of Tyrone, Ardmagh, Down, Antrim, and Colrain, being of a round, 


or rather ſome what oval fi — 
Lough — the ſume pn whole nether 


niche el in IT to the | bh 
end the kts 8 two rough which the Shannon 
aſſeth e b Dirg: ee = 


Perun Pr" — onnaught l 
wh 0 Refs he and Roſcommon. U 0 ©2718 gp he en N 
in the 3% m_ 1 5 of this ſort, are U Allen, auf of ph 
Shan ny? 4 is ori being nine miles long, and, three — = 
12 Mas 12 ſituated betwixt 105 L nd the lough of Gallowap 3 
and Cee un in.the api. in Mu not far from-the, 3 Ke 
end i and Fr, Amgen bop ingle « Maire, Te ll leaſt of theſt js 
miles and many miles/in.circuiry but the: bissel cus oi ſo ſviſt 
a com 2 0 more eee Me Inchaq ene! 105) plant 
N {O14 ls 1 
serer. v. fu ins u . Lat, N wab yai TAE yo 
Mr of theſe:g ough as geg full of ne, iſlands, nfo at ; 
Earn, in which — are numberleſs; In Lou See ale there is fe ar 


a number, that thoſo-who inhabir about it . hem to -atid 
threeſeore. | — — | 


horoone: or 


{id 
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ry's — 27 
— Lodgh Nec ins ch 4 near 
ig ede mad — fs age es wi le 22 A 


few of theſe iſlands are inhabited or phitioedy bur the thi bein 
ly eloathed wirh very ſweet grafs,: Ar for paſtures to bis 


bind the middle fort of lot engl which kei rery* Fw Wh 
bare not ſome of theſe little — A '/ DI eee 24 wa 
In ſome fow eſpecially of u. Harn hd Lough 
ſome dwellin | whereunto p ſons who love ſo itarin 8 were a — hi | 
——— with much con nt, as —_ 
p ity for ſtudles — . 
elf in the place it e 
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dent, orchards, and da I == 


to it; whieh vue it 00 n bein 
'rehols Tam not informed." 


ere 
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the land, doth extend it elf in u matiner difectly north and fouth 3 but che - 


pico, 
Flor 85 = | 
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of Cavan in an ifland not far from the bank where the river Nannel runneth 


Into it, is a caſtle built of form four ſquare, which covererh the whole ile, 


more too long to be rehearſed. = 


much after the manner. bf the fort Enniskil 


8nev, vi; Of Saint Patrick) Purgatory, 


. 


ON=« of theſe little iſlands ſituated in Lough Dirg (one of the middle ſon of 


loughs) hath been very famous, for the ſpace of ſome ages, over almoſt all Chri- 


. tendom\- becauſe the world was made to believe, that there was the fuburbs of 


purgatory, into which whoſo had the courage to go, and remain there the ap- 


pointed time, did ſee and ſuffer very ſtrange and terrible things: which perſua- 
kon having laſted until our times, the matter hath been diſcovered within theſe 


" :few years, and found to be a meer illuſion. This diſcovery was made durin 
© the government of Richard Boyle, earl of Cork, and Adam Loftus, viſcount o 
Ely, and lord chancellor of Ireland: which two being lords juſtices of that kiog- 
dom in the laſt years of king James, and defirous to know the truth of the bu- 


10 4s 


© pacity, than to contain fix or ſeven, perſons. - | | 
tous to go that pilgrimage to purgatory, was come into the iſland, the friars, 
ſome ſmall number whereof made their conſtant abode there for that purpoſe, 
made him watch and faſt exceſſively: whereby, and through the — 
5 obs hal 

n that 


alt 


1 


fincſs, ſent ſome perſons of quality to the place, to inquire exactly into the truth 
of the whole matter. Theſe did find, that that miraculous and fearful cave, 
deſcending down to the very purgatory and hell, was nothing elſe but a little 
cell, digged or hewn out of the rocky ground, without any windows or holes, 
* door. being ſhut one could not ſee a jot within 


ow when that any perſon deſi 


e and horrible apparitions and fantaſms,, which he would meet wit 
ſubterranean pilgrimage, being well prepared, they did ſhut him up in 
that little dark hole, and being drawn out again from thence after ſome hours, 

ther aſtoniſhed ahd in a maze, he would be a good while before he came 
- to himſelf, and afterwards the poor man would tell wonderful ſtories, 9 
I in very deed he had gone « great way under the ground, and ſeen and uttered 


all thoſe things, which his weak imagination, altogether corrupted by the con- 


or cell to be broke open, and 2584 (3. 


currence and ſequel of ſo' many caules to weaken the brain, did figure unto 


m. ' - | 3 7 1 9 "et | #T * 1 Ne! 
To prevent this deluſion in future times, the ſald lords juſtices cauſed the frh» 
ars to depart from thence, their dwelling quite to be demoliſhed, and the hole 
ſed to the open air, in which Race 


it hath lain ever ſince; whereby that pllgr mage to purgatory is quite come to 
nothing, and never hath been undertakef ſince. by any; | y 
t the greater reputation to this fiftitious purgatory, the e. I 


* . 
* 
” 
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that Saint Parrick, by whom the Iriſh were converted to the 
out four hundred years after the patiyity of Chriſt, had cauſed 


ths, 


liey 


x to 1 15 


riſkian faith 


ng in Lough Earn, and ſo many | 


| itz being of ſo little 
Feb, that a l man could but juſt ſtand upright in it, and of ns greater eu- 


Chap. IX. The Natweal. 
the ſame, and obtained it of God by his prayers, to convince'the unbelievers 
of the immortality of the ſoul, and of rhe torments which after this life are pre- 

| ond; Wherefore alſo they gave it the name of Saint 
trick's purgatory t it is very' certain; that nothing of it was known in 
Ireland during the © ifs of that holy perſon, nor in @ hu ups while "ter, it ha 
been deviſed ſome ages after his death, when that th getieral darkneſs of t 
times miniſtred a great 5 of fuch like — — to thoſe kind of 
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en that knew how to abuſe-the We and ſuperſtitious 
people to their own profit and aun, oo: ih 
in Albin | 
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hi 1130 
Bon . IN a wy of this chaprer, we mal Gy A of the 
wood into 8 whercunto ſome * add, to double the 4 that the wo 
is turned not only into ſtone, bur into don; and that a branch or pole bei 
certain ſpace. of time one ſhall find that of. thenſtibk which ſtu ny the 
8 turned into iron, and the middle, as far as it was in the water, into 
ture. Bur map part of the hiſtory, I believy tobe a fablet: for 
. hath been ſeveral times in places not M ahderfon Ft rg 
lin 


wonderful property which genera ribed to Lough Neagh, of turni 
ſtuck into the 2 ſomewhere by the fide where it is Feb too d Aer 
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As ror thoſe other mountains, the which with an exceſſive height riſe up 
towards the skies, they are not very common. im Ireland; and yet tome there 
be, which although not compatable with the Pyrenei, lying between France 
and Spain, with, the Alpes; Which divide Italy France und Germany, o 
with other mountains ot the like vaſt height, nevertheleſs may juſtly be coun 
among the lofty mountains. Of this number are the mountains of Carlingford, 
betwixt Dundalk and Carlingford, the which in a clear day may eaſily be ſeen 
from the mountains to the. ſouth of Dublin, the which are more than fort miles 
diſtant from them; the mountains about Lough Swilly, in the north parts of 
Ulſter, the which may be leen many miles off in the ſen; the Curlews, that 81 
ſever the counties of Slego and Roſscommon in Connaught; the twelve moun- 
rains in the north quarter of the county of Tipperary in Munfter, the which far 
exceeding the reſt of the mountains there, are known. by the name of the tous 


hills of Hbelim ghe, Madonaz Knock Patrick, in che welt part of the county of ki 
Limerick, not far trom the hay of Limerick, which mountain can be ſeen by 10 
the ſhips, which are a huge way from the land yet; the mountains of Brando 5 
hills in the county of Kerry, to the caſt of the haven of Smerwick, the which i 
are diſcoyered by the ſea · faring men, when they are above fifty miles from the - 
land; in the northweſt quarter of the county of Waterford, called Slew Boine; 5 
that in the mountainous country of Wicklow, which for its faſhion's ſake is " 
commonly call'd the 124 — y be ſeen very many miles off, not only 7 
by thoſe that are upon the ſea, but even into the lanſa. Jr 
SECT. v. Nature of the Ground in Ireland, and of the fruitful Ground. 80 
Nx xx to the foregoing diviſion of Ireland taken from the faſhion and out- ” 
ward form of the land, cometh to be conſidered that which conſiſteth in the fa 
8 the ſoil or ground; ſome parts of the country being fruitful, and o- ell 
thers Barren. | F138 FT ee Po CT eee 
The fertile ſoil is in ſome, places a blackiſh earth, in others clay, and in ma- — 
ny parts mixt of both together: as likewiſe there be oy ee, were the th 
ground is mixt of earth and ſand, ſand and play, gravel and clay, or eartirj hut ſo 


the chalk ground and red earth, which both dre very plentiful and common in fu 
many 21 11 where to be found 4 ee een een an 
| Theſe grounds differ among themſelves in goodneſs and fatneſs, not only c- 
cording to. the different nature of the ſoil whereof they conſiſt, but alſo accor- 
ding to the depth of the mold or uppe good cruſt, and the nature of the 
round which lieth next to it underneath :: for the hoſt and richeſt ſdil, if but 
alf a foator a foot deep, and if are upon a ſtiffy clay or hard- ſtone, id not ſo 
fertile, as a leaner ſoil of girater depth, and lying upon ſand or gravel, through 
which the ſuperfluous moiſture may deſernd, and not ſtanding till, "68 on 
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E abundance andi gręatneis of the: paſtures in Ireland, doth; appear by the 
aumberleſi number of alf ſorta oſ cattle, eſpocially of kine and ſhesp, where» 
with this country in time of peace eh. ſwarm on all ſides, whereof e 
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beaſts, but from time to time fling it into a river which — Ge db 

this bappineſs and richneſs of ſoil as it is very rare over all the world, fo in — 
land too, being confined to very narrow bound, all the reſt of the Kingdom i 
neceſſuated i ſor æhe ends aforeiaid, to help and ĩ improve: er d by dung: 
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Tu E commoneſt for of auring the 3 in Ireland, is PE APY HY 
with the dung of boalts, eſſ pecially of cows and oxen, und alſo of horſes mixed 
with a great quantity of — — having lain a long while to rot and incot- 
te well — — 4 — as of a marter "ny where known and uſual, 

at is needleſs to e further. 

Only thus much ſeemeth good to us not to paſs over in glence, that if ſheep 
here, as in other countries, were houſed/ and kept up in ſtables for any longtime 
together, their excroments would make better dung, than that of any other 
four-tooted creatures. For the land on which ſheep have fed for two or three 
28 ther, or longer, is ſo greatly enriched thereby, that when it cometh 
wed, it bringeth a much fairer and Plentifuller crop, than if from — 
beginning it had been gs arable, /: and dunged after the f Ferry mam 

erefore alſo great ſheep-maſters may ſet their land, where the ſheep have 
been feeding ſome years together, as dear A by the acre, than what at the 
firſt they could have got for it of any body. 

Wherefore alſo it is an uſual E i as well as in England, to drive 
the ſheep upon the fallow, and to them there until all the herbs which 
may miniſter any food my the ſheep * by them conſumed; which doth the 

ground g Feat 6 deal ot good, and giveth. it heart ſo bring afterwards the hoy 
— d'the fame/alſo helperh'preatly for Io nuke $000 grafs grow u 
the arable, when the ſame is turned: nto 4 paſture and meadow ; a chin * 4 
rily uled in ſundry parts of Ireland, and — — times neceſſary for to keep the 
ds in heart: for ground being plowed, ahd:the ſheep driven thither as ſoon 

herbs grow upon. it, they do. not 5 conſume the thiſtles, and mn 
uſele herbs, but cauſe ood. graſi to gig ane thereof, and that ſſ 
ly. For in all places w 2 dung lighter, of the beſt and ſweete Gow. 
of grails do grow, and that within the 7g ir, which otherwiſe: would not 
en come in much en time, and that 0 ing ou goed, mir. 4 
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hath lain a with ſtraw a great while; daily experience ſhewing in Ire 
land, as in England and other countries, that in thoſe places of the paſtures 
where the cow falleth and remaineth, the graſs rhe next year doth 
grow ranker and higher than in the reſt of rhe ſame fields, but ſo ſoure and un- 
pleaſing, that the beaſts will not offer to touch it; ſo is ordinarily you ſhall ſee 
theſe tuſts ot graſs ſtanding whole and undiminifhed in the mid of p * 
that every where elſe are eaten bare and to the very ground. The which as in 


part it may be imputed to the quantity of the dung, the which being greater 


than the earth can well digeſt, and conveniently unite with it ſelf, cannot be 
turned into ſo 2 and ſweet nouriſhment; ſo doth it alſo without doubt come 
in part through the very nature of the dung, the which of it ſelf, and without 
* preparation and alteration, is not ſo fit to nouriſh the ground, as that 

cep. | | | 


szer. Iv. of Pigeons Dung. h 


Prozo X s dung alſo is very convenient for the improvement of the ground 2 


| 9 S 
and I know ſome in Ireland, who having tried that, have found a wonderful 


deal of good in it, incomparably more than in that of any four-footed beaſts, 
and of ſheep themſclves. But the pigeon houſes no where in Ireland being ſo 
big as to afford any conſiderable quantity, and never having heard ot any body 
there who could dung more than an acre or two with all the pigeons d 
which had been gathering the ſpace of a whole twelvemonth, it cannot we 
be reckoned among the common ſort ee. 


Brs1Dzxs the dung of beat there are uſual in treland, or were before this 
rebellion, five or ſix other ſorts for to manure and n where- 
ot ſome are as good as the dung conſiſting of the exdrements of beaſts, and o- 
thers do 12 1272 irs One 22 war 71 is 7 and ou ay no ; D118; 

As for the fir ve underſtood o iſhmen, who ived: many years 
in Ireland, and all he husband / 


| that while had exerciſe 
gather all their aſhes of their hearthe, bake-houſes, and brew 
wood aſhes, and to lay them of a heap ſomewhere in the open air, from whence 
at convenient times they would carry them upon their grou 


ung of beaſts. | Tr lz ene 
145 I know ſeveral other Engliſh, who living in Ireland, did uſe to take the 
ſcouring of their ditches, together with other mud digged out of the bogs, and 
having let it lye a good w | 
upon their lands in lieu of dung: the which they 
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them in the ſame manner as other dung, but nothing near ys great a quanti- 
ty; wherein they affirmed to have found as much and more good than in any 
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.-Thefe two ſorts 9 never. yet br 


hundred years ago, wrireth i in the ninth chapter of the ſeventeenth: book of his 

natural hiſtory, that in his time in that part of Italy which is ſituated betvyern 

rhe Alpes and the river Po (comprehending thoſe countries which:inow are known 
the names of Piedmont and Lambardy) aſnes were more uſed and commend» 

I for, the manuring of the grounds, — thegung, ofibeafts;; . 29 21. 
As concerning the — of the heath, and ther dry horbs und; 

the ground, for to-manure the land with the aſhes thereof, that not pr 
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THe Engliſh living i in 9 8 count in . havia ſeen that in ſun- 
dry parts of England ard Wales, nh in Pembrogk Ming lime wt uſed 
the inhabitants or the manuring and enriching of their pounds, begun ſome 
years finee ro pructiſe the ſame, and found the ſelves fo Well the feby, that in 4 
mort time the uſe thereof grew: very common amongſt them, ſo as many c of them 
ever aftet uſed no other kind of dung. 

The manner of it was thus. Having firſt plowed their fields; they c carried 
tho lime on them, and laid it in many ſmall heaps, leavin a convenient diſtanc : 
between, -in the ſame manner as uſeth to be done with the dung of beaſts; an- 
having let them lye for ſome months, they plowed the 1. again to convey 
the lime into the ground. 

This made it ſo rich, that in a great while after nothing elſe needed to be 
done to it, but to let the land at a certain revolution of time lye fallow; no. o- 
ther manuring at all being requiſite for ſome years after: and all chat while: the 
land was very fruitful, more than it could have been made with any 5 
dung, and very free of all ſorts of bad herbs and weeds (eſpecially y for 
a ) brin ging cor: with much thinner husks than that growing upon oth er 
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this they could do very caflly, (becauſe lime ſtone is very 
county, eſpecially in the town of Montrath, where'there is a A HAS 
ſtone; of that bi: $ that if all the adjacent country did*continuilly f fetch it 
from thence for the forenamed uſe, it would for ever hold out kueche. 
The land thus manated atid improved by lime, ſhewed its fruitfulneſs not on- 
ty in the following years, but even in the firſt, except” —— 1 cen N 
on in undue propo ion, and in n'greater: *uzaiitiry than was requ for in 
caſe the lime burnt the ern, aid che firſt ycars erop was- f ee l 
In ſome places where the land was not br and he enough t 
endure mere lime, they mixed the lime with earth digged out of pits, ide 
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„ bur withal did ſo fur forth improve the lad d with 
ad ou ng, hedging, and the like, bur chiefly/by Ae Kn ki 
that at the time eben this-laſt horrible debenios Bre Forth... he hens mining 
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ſterling a year: as it hath been aſfured me by ſortie,- who themſelves ad been 
farmers of that land. ws 

* DASS 


Sec. vin. Auother Hier, Araing the Effe 9 7 n in this particular. 


roy ine relay at 1 9.4% Reach; boon au 


BETON hs ive; over this diſcourſe ob lime, we en Are what hath 
been ſaid alræady, that in ſame other ams of whore! this:.caariuring with 
— was not nor known, the vertua o lima im this particnlan hati been 

hy mera chance. For — non tome vo tivgd 
having 'that;the: crm, C web 
and who; de.. 
— to thei corn. wherewi¹ithe lim wan mi 
lime to he mingled wih watery r ar if it 1 — 
rening of walls, and very well beſprinkled the corn therewith, before it was 
carried to. che fields and.-that-aſter- this. manner, the-corn-lying-on 
a heap, one turned it with both — — another ſprinkled on the foreſaid 
_ uf, Going ſo until the whoſg heap thorqught beſpinkle z at other times 
mingled dry lime with the cont inkled the whole heap 
für water through and thr jor. Dr ame * and hereby they 
did not only obtain the aforeſail Pebeving the corn from the cro 


——_— by one 
8 ſir * fer Ay pe — ſterling by 


but had thereby a fairer and better cro = than ever * before their land had pro- 
111 "v i369 aott tl 311; div 3043; 


duced. d hind hh ee To * i bee bil vi Vat wt HO _ 
TEEY. 1. any 27 117d 3 Ser, . Se dee I 21 A AA N "4 
Liz is much üſad an b a "of Munſter, ks:in-other-partv'o nd, 
A to manure: the ground — . —— ea ſend like wife is greatly * 
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to the ſame end, not only in places lying on the ſea ſide, but even ten, twelve, 
ale gn whither it was carried in ſome places by eas, 
and in others upon carts, the charges being ſufficiently recompenſed by the pro- 


and fifteen miles into the 


fit coming from it. For they uſed it for the moſt part only upon very poor 
land, confiſting of cold clay, and that above half a foot deep: which land ha- 
ving been three or four times plowed and harrowed (in the ſame manner as is 
uſual to be done with fallow) the ſand is ſtrowed all over very thinly, a little 


before the ſowing time: the which being done, that land bringeth very good 


corn of all ſorts, not only rye and oats, bur even barley and wheat, three years 


one after another; and having lain fallow the fourth year, for many years after 


it. produceth very clean and ſweet graſs; whereas. formerly, and before it was 
c 


thus manured, it produced nothing but moſs, heath, and ſhort low furze; which 


herb wy fired upon the ground, and the ground ſtubbed, before it be plowed 
the firſt time. „ d 31, 400 9011793 g 
It is not any peculiar ſort of ſea ſand, nor out of any particular places, which 
is uſed for this purpoſe, but that which every where lyeth on the ſtrands. And 
this manner o 


who firſt practiſed it in Ireland, ſeem to have learned it. 
SRT. x. Of Brine or Pickle. 


TRR goodneſs of the ſea ſand conſiſteth chiefly in its ſaltneſs, for which rea- 
ſon pickle it ſelf is very 2 for this purpoſe: it being very well known to ſe- 
veral En liſh dwelling about the Bann and Colrain, that were farmers of the 
falmon fiſhing rhere, who uſed. every year carefully to keep the foul pickle, 
coming off the ſalmon at their repacking; and having poured it among the or- 
dinary dung of cattle and ſtraw they did let them lye a good while a mellow- 

ing together. Hereby it was 
land being dunged with it, di 


bear much better and richer crops than that 


which was manured only with common dung without the mixture of it. 
I yy 3 PP * n n Rer. | % 
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Of the Marl in Ireland, and the Manner of marling the Land there.. 


ARL is a certain ſort of fat and clayiſn ſtuff, being as the greaſe of 
M the earth; it hath from ancient times been greatly uſed for manuri 

AY A. of land both in France and England, as may appear out of Pliny in 

the ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth chapters of his:ſeyenteenth Book. The ſauir 


Z. Aer n ee ee 


manuring the land with ſea, ſand is very common in the two 
molt weſterly ſhires of England, Corn wal and Devonſhire, from whence thoſe, 


75 and enriched, ſo that the 


alſo 
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ficiently recompenſed by the great fruitfulneſs which it cauſeth, 


| barley (eſpecially that 5 | 
land, is peculiarly called bear, being a much richer grain than the ordinary bar- 
ley) it being afterwards turned to paſture, whereunto it is very fit, foraſmuch:as 


Chap. XIE The Natural Hiftory of Treland: 
alſo is ſtill yeryuſual in ſundry ut of England, being of ati incomparable good- 


ngliſh, who, out of ſome of thoſe places where 
Marl was uſed, were come to live in Ireland, to make diligent (earch for it, aud 
that with good ſucceſs at laſt; it having been found out by them within theſe 


few years, in ſeveral places; firſt in ö 7 Poa, not far trom the Shan- 


non, where being of a grey colour, it is digg 
ty of Wexford, where the uſe of it was grown very common before this rebel- 


lion, eſpecially in the lying near the ſea; where it ſtood them in very 4 
n 


dod 
ſtead, the land of it (elf being nothing fruitful. For although the ground (for 
the moſt part) is a good black earth, yet the ſame being but one foot deep, and 
having underneath a cruſt of ſtiff yellow clay of half a foot, is thereby gany 
impaired in its own goodneſs. In this depth of a foot and a half next under the 


clay, lieth the Marl, the which reacheth fo far downwards, that yet no where 


they are come to the bottom of it. It is of a blew colour, and very fat (whic! 
as in other ground, ſo in this, is chiefly perceived when it is wet) bur brittleand 
duſty when it is dry. NDOT ie as 


Sxcr. . The Manner, Charges, and Profi of marling the Ground, + 7 | 


after, many letting it lye ſeveral months ere they plow it again, that the rain 


may equally divide and mix itz the ſun, moon, and air mellow and inc | 


it with the earth. One thouſand cart-loads of this goeth to one Engliſh acre'of 


ground; it being very chargeable, for even to thoſe wo it out of their own 
ground, ſo as they are at no other expences but the hire of t 

acre cometh to ſtand in three pounds ſterling. But theſe great expences are 
0 1 as 


may. ſeem incredible; for the marled land, even the ww firſt year, fully quit- 
teth all the coſt beſtow'd on ir. There beſides it is ſufficient once ro mar), where- 


as the ordinary dunging muſt be renewed oftentimes. ' | 
SECT. 11. The Uſage of the marled Land, praftiſed by them of the County of 
| 7” "WF ERond. 


The good uſage of the marled land, to keep it in heart for ever after, | doth i 


conſiſt, in the opinion and practice of ſome, in letting it lye fallow at conveni- 


ent times, but the ordinary manner, commonly practiſed by the inhabitants of 
the county of Wexford, and counted the beſt by them, is, that having ſo 
it five or ſix years together, with the richeſt ſorts ot corn, to _— Icat 0 | 

y-n | 


oy 


ort which in ſome parts of England, and 


it bringeth very ſweet graſs. in great abundance: for. the mar] is alſo uſed on mea- 


* 


do ws at the firſt, with very neee the ſame — 


* 
1 
ö 


out of the bogs; and in the coun- 


he labourers, Ty 


ſowed 


- ans as A 4a.cc. 
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It the marled land be thus uſed, and by turns under corn, — n 
keeps its Fruitfulneſs for ever z, where to che coma i year after year it be ſow. 
cd till the heart be drawn out, it's quite ſpoiled, ſo as afterwards it is not potſh- 
ble to bring it again to — paſſable condition by any kind of ay 4 or marl- 
ing. This would ordinarily be done in the ſpace of ten yearsz 1 to- 
2 the marled land may be ſowed, and bring every year a rich crop of the 

corn. | TE LAM 

Nevertheleſs this is not | pram but taketh place only in the worſer kind of 
ground; for where the land of it ſelf is better and richer, there after marling, 
wheat and other corn may be ſow'd, not only for ten years together, — 
for very eredible perſons have aſſured me, that ſome parts of *% county of Wer- 
ford having born very good corn for 2 together, and afterwards bo- 


ing turned to paſture, it was as good and 
4 under — but kve or fix years. 


SEC r. Iv. of the Marl in Connaught, 


THE pro 
titul in mar}, than Leinſter, - as in other counties, ſo in thoſe of Roſcommon, 
Slego, and Galloway, almoſt in every part of it. It is there of three ſeveral co- 
Tours, ſome being white as chalk, hd grey, and ſome black ; but none blew, 
as that in the county of Wextord. It lieth nothing deep under the upper-ground, 

or ſurface of the earth, commonly not above half a foot; but irs own is 
ſo great, that never any 2 di to the bottom of it. f 

Fl Fhe which they intend to marl in this province, is cammonly plowed in 
the beginning of May, and lying five or fix weeks (until it be ſufficiently dried 
and me by the ſun and wind) they harrow it, and then having brought the 
it, five or ſix weeks after it is plowed again, and a third time about 
r: After which third plowing they ſow it with wheat or barley, where- 
have a very rich crop the next year. 5 82 


mar! u 
x they 
| Smer. v. Property and Uſage of the maried Land: in Connaught. 


LAND marled in that manner as we have ſaid, may be ſowed ten or twelve 
years together; the firſt eight or nine with wheat, and bear, or barley, and the 
remaining three or four years with oats, afterwards the land is turned to 
and having ſerv'd ſome years in that kind, it may be marled ane w, and made as 
for corn as at the firſt. | 


* 


© For the obfereation of thoſe of the county of Wenford, that land may nor de 


- marled more than once, doth not take place in Connaught, where it is an ordi- 
- nary _ having ſome ſpace of to make it again. I 
men who —— — s of land 2 

twen re, & ve very good pro it. But whether this be cau- 

ſd dy the difference of the — and . alſo hereby, chat m_— 

1 2D ” naught 
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as other marled grounds that had 


province of Connaught (by what hath been diſcoyer'd) is much more plen- 


+ 
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no ht they ſcarce lay the fourth part of the 
ene exford) or b careleſheſs or want of 
of thoſe ot that county, I am not yet fully "inform'd.” But thus much 
is known as well in Connaught as other that thoſe who ſow the marled 
land until it can bear no more, and be quite out of heart, will find ir exceeding 


difficult, if e e ever to amend or improve the ſame oe 


. * 
v % no —— * 
* 
* 
ry 
* 


of Mar onthe ground 


by any means 
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: Of the moory, lcd lud. ee e 0 

| 12 ſpoke of the fruitful lands of Ireland, it followeth that we 
ſuperfly 


treat of thole which are neither fit for the br of corn, or feeds 
ing of cattlez ſome being ſuch for want of yan cchery thre? 
uperflyous moi 
Of the firſt ſort are thoſe places where the ground confiſting of mere rock; 
ſand, or earth, naturally unffuitful hath no good mold at the top ſufficient for 
corn or graſs to root, and to draw convenient nouriſhment but of it, the ground 
bay nnd 7 8 only with mols, beach, furze, nm thorms, r- 
es, and the like. : 
The places whoſe ground is bare, are nothing nord, mnafenp 4 
en iu a phaſe ground i bee, us parking quarts naes Bur the other: 
are very common throughout the whole ki awe not only in the mountains 
— 8 = tor the moſt 2 conſiſt og elſe) be alſo i 28 the hil- 
quarters, t in countries, in man extent, taking up 
LR R ee e 
n o ſome on —— — and boggy, t 
e So th n of the inhabjaamts, inf laces where 
_ fuel is wanting 225 N 


8. XA N 
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'A . 
nor wall þ W. de dr or bed be | as m- 

katy Led are wn rſt, in compariſon whereof 
be (poke, the other, L... the earth in chem for the moſt part is reddiſh, 


and overgrown with moſs of the ſame colour) are in ſome parts of a vaſt ex- 
H 2 tent; 


7 7 27 7 838 à 


2 
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rent; inſtance that by the Shannon fide, beginning hard by Athlone, and ſvl- 
lowing the courſe of the riyer down wes. Limerick, which being two or 


three miles broad in molt parts, is ſaid to be upwards of fifty miles in length. 


1 S xc. 11. Of the ary Heatbs. 


Tun nx are ſome dry heaths in Ireland, for the moſt part on the mou 
tains, and very few in the plain countries; to the contrary of England, where, 


as well as in Netherland, Germany, and other countries, thoſe heaths on plain 
ground are very common in ſundry parts of the land, and many of them of a 
2 extent, having very many miles in compaſs; and where any ſuch dry 

eaths are in Ireland, the land for the moſt is not alrogether barren, but 


graſſy between and at the bottom of the heath; ſo as the heath being burnt (a 
i 


ng much uſtd in Ireland both by the Engliſh and Iriſh) the land bringe 
reaſonable — and ſweet graſs, fit for ſheep to feed on; and with a little ex- 
traordinary labour and coſts brought to bear corn. 5 

Others of theſe heaths are 58 having the graſs growing not all over a- 
mong the heath, but in ſpaces by it ſelf: as upon the heath between the town 
—— 71 hilly ground, higheſt he ſaid 

of Kildare, being a hi at its higheſt near the ſaid town, 

from thence towards the In deſcending by de Sa bout three miles — 
and two or three broad, divided into rows, of heath and graſs; which being 
of no great breadth, and many in number, do lye by the fide one of another 
throughout the whole earth, each of thoſe rows extending ir ſelf in length from 
the one end of the Currough to the other, the rows of heath are about a ſtone 
caſt over in ſome places, in ſome more, in others leſs: but thoſe of graſs a 
deal narrower than the others, bei — alike green and dry, in the win» 
ter as well as the ſummer, and eloathed with ſhort graſs, but very ſweet and 
very convenient for ſheep to feed on; of the which always in time of 


Peace, a very great number is grazing here, the whole Currough being a com 
mon. a 1 4 ; | | 0 : 


| Sno: un, "Of the wet Bogs. ; | 


. Tax places barren th 
Moones, whereof *r * * is three — four * eee ry 1 
grally, wat „ muddy, and haſſocky, as appeareth more the follow» 
ing ctiptinn, But the Engliſh Iriſh . the a : not ohly 
to the wet, of which we are now to treat, but as well to the turf moors of 
lorts, not excepting the red bog, which in moſt places is firm enough to bear 
a man, or unſhod nagge going over it, but is not for any great weight. But 
we ſhall in the following chapters ſpeak in order of the four ſorts of wet bogs 
which above we have mentioned, and afterwards in its due place treat of 
turt and red moors, as occaſion ſhall require. | | | | 


SE CT. 


* N ; 


e Liffy z which is famous over all Ireland by the name of the 


h ſuperfluous moiſture, are bogs called by the Iriſh 
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on the top (in the ſame manner as in ſome of the graſſy bogs, 


rous; for every one at the firſt Gabe may W diſcern them from the 
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Tus grafly bogs are all over coveted with graſs, 11 Ab eee 
as if they PO ground ones goedly meadows z — Bore who — 


knowing the nature of choſe places, ——— of the greenneſs ſuſpecting no 
evil, of? into them to thei great trouble, and many times to the extreme dan- 


r of, their lives, for the earth very ſpungy can bear no weight but as 
men as beaſts, as ſoon as they ſet foot on it do fink to the 2 
knee deep, others to the waſte, and many over head and ears: for all or — 


bogs in Ireland having eee hard) and firm gravel are not © of —_— 
depth, which in Rel is only of two or three feet, in others five, ſix 

iniomuch that thoſe ho fall into the deepeſt places of theſe bogs, can a hardly 
elcape, bur for the moſt part do periſh, — pace ſin 


Some of theſe bogs do ſo dry up in the Tamer d they may be paſſed. 
without z the which in particular falleth out in the great mountains- w_ 
Munſter in the county of Kerry, called Slew Logh oghtr upon which al kind o 
cattle do the ſummer long being every where ful 


knee deep in moſt places z whereof notthe renth part x. op eaten (for if all the 
cattle of that province were driven thither and left all the ſummer upon the 
place it would hardly be conſumed) the reſt A when 1. wet weather 
dometh in, and ſta Hh the rain water, from cending z which the 


yon rotteth in (Pe that all winter Wan gear 


But the deepeſt able in the dag e ell. = the winter, 
yet moſt of them have fm aces, in narrow pa « wy in ſome — 
celsz by the means whereof thoſe, unto whom they are Fand can. crolt t 
to them dane wee. 


from one ſide to another, where others who are not 
in what part to ſet one ep pi in which nimble trick, led commonly 
ing of the Dogs aol? Iriſh are very expert: as having been trained up in up in ae 

eir infancy 

The firm places in or but lightly ſhaking them, tremble for. = | 
way, which 1 in paſings the 5 Shaking G beg d Ad when they are | 
bur of a {mall uns quagmires. Hh b rtaviacde z nom⁰W0; ) V | 
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SECT. v. Of the watry Bogs, One 


Tun bogs are likewiſe clothed with but the water doth not 
fink altogether into them, as into the former, but remaineth in part ſtanding 
and in all the wand 
are not _ 


paſtures and meadows of Holland) by reaſon whereof theſe 


ground, | 
' Theſe | 
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Theſe two ſorts are in many parts found apart, and in others mix d and inter- 
laced and likewiſe parcels both of the one and the other are found up and down 
in the moory heaths and red bogs. _ 

Both theſe ſorts, as well the watry as the green 2 ene for the moſt 
— — — much better than as N where ſhall be 


here F 
The miry do conſiſt of mere mod ad mine, Ach very more gr 
upon them. ſe are commonly of a very ſmall een Vere moſt part 
| tg r other two are of a n extent, nnd ſome of n * in N 
readth. 


N 


14 Wit: ; INE | Snor, vi. — 


1 ö 


. Has80cxy bogs we call thoſe, whoſe ground bel thy nd 9540 "a 


covered overwith water a foot or two deep, in ſome places more, in others leſs; 
ſo as one would ſooner take them for lough oughs, were it not that they are very thick 
overſpread with little rufts or iflers, the which conſiſting of reeds, ruſhes hy 
fowre'graſs,' and ſometimes with little 1 for che moſt PR are very im 
and have bũt a few feet in compals; ſome of th em being of the bigneſs of a rea- 
ſonable big chamber. Theſe little iflers or ruftsbeing ſo many in dug rg 
read aver all the bog, there remaineth nathing between them but 
ſhes of water (in regard whereof theſe bogs m igh well be called phat ba, 1 0 
in ſome places wider, in others narrower, ſo as from the one, pt . 
ſep or leap to the other; that V hich thoſe who are expert in it 18575 
do very nimble, and ſo to run from one part of the bog to another: foi 1 2 
roots of the ruſhes, reeds, and other things growing on thaſe tufts,. are ſo in- 
terwoven, that they can eaſily bear a man who light 7 N upon * ach 
tho' they have very little earth, and are Be, 6 pungy; {o. 4 rhe 


the water I or. drained, the bog isdried round abour, may calily be plu Kd from | 


me Ea En gliſh inhabiting in Ireland have given theſe tufts the name of hal- 
ſocks, and Ehis ſort of bags, haſſocky bogs: of which bogs Munſter and other 

vinces are not alrogether free, bur of of them are found in Leinſter, Lt 
pecially in King's a Qu ucen's-county, where alſo the other ſorts of | 
very common; whereas otherwiſe Connaught is generally fuller of bogs than 
any of the other provinces. 
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Orin of thi bog in treland; Wo the Messe al; ; them 
Fran ed there Wes be Engliſh Inhabitants. | 


Of the our Hu Country. my 
PERY fewof the wet in Ireland are ſuch by any natural yer, 
o 1 primitive conſtitution, but through the 1 ua prope 


of time hath n gathered-t hd whether thave e 
which ordinarily 

"grill F bogs out of {ome par- 
ire tha no. ih, do by 7 we. ger Foul through, and bring it 
ſpungineis, n f a Inttle encreafed 
— the rain —— 2 to chat of Shy Wings 857. 

But᷑ the two other ſorts, vi. the cy bogs, are in 1 * 
ces cauſed by the rain water only, es i others ehro brock an an rivulets rund 
into them, and in ſome thro? both togerher; -whereunto many times aan 

| bogs, to witz the ſtore 3 the 3 
Wer or through the 


ugh ke Faden of 
'of remain 


b and) th. chief 


: of their even plainneſe or h A Apen 
ment, the water hath ion, nog within Gems wh 
ſo by degrees turneth an! into bogs. | 
ng CT. n. | ene. 1 *. ae fen 75 1 OY 0 | 22 
| | | O noni 14 4 nul slot 1 ll 
80 Wee 225 eaſily be e * eee the wa- 
ter, and for wer. xl preuent the gathering thereof; ' might reduce jolt of 


the bogs in Ireland ta — land, and preſerve them in that condition. But t 
hath never. been known to the Iriſh, or if it was; they never went about 
but te che contrary! let daily more and more of their good" land grow 
through their careleinef, w n at firſt were 

1 being other wiſe ee = 
— which ondinarily th a ig very ep inthe 
A as well of otber — — etimes with 
the very nuts themſelves in _ quantity, the arty looking very * 
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have no kernel 


whole at the outſide, as if they came but newly from the 


within the ſame, through the great length of time being co and turned 


45 4% - 


into filth. . | 3 | 
And it is worthy of obſervation, that trees, and trunks of trees, are in this man- 
ner found not only in the wet bogs, but even iy tho beathy ones or red bogs, as 
by name in that by the Shannon fide, whereof hath been ſpoken above: in which 
bog the turf diggers many times do find whole fir trees deep in the ground; 
whether it be that thoſe trees, being fallen, are by — deeper and deep- 
er (the earth of that bog almoſt every where being very looſe and ſpungy, as 
it is in all ſuch bogs) or that the earth in length of time be grown over hem, 


91 


SECT. 11. Draining of the Bogs profiifed by the Engliſh in Ireland. 


Bur as the Iriſh have been extreme careleſs in this, ſo the Engliſh, intro- 
ducers of all good things in Ireland (for which that brutiſn nation from time to 
time hath rewarded them with unthankfulneſs, hatred, and envy, and lately 
with a horrible and bloody conſpiracy, tending to their utter deſtruction) have 
ſet their induſtry at work tor to remedy it, and having conſidered the nature 
of the bogs, and how poſſible it was to reduce many of them unto good land, 
did ſome years ſince hegin to go about it all over the land, and that with very 
ee 3 ſo as I know gentlemen, who turn'd into firm land three or four 
hundred acres of bog, and in caſe that this deteſtable rebellion had not come 
between, in a few years there would ſcarce have been left one acre of bog, of 

what was in the lands and poſſeſſion of the Engliſh; except only thoſe places 
_ whoſe ſituation is altogether þ 3 eyes draining, becauſe that the water ei- 
ther through the hollowneſs of the place, as in the incloſed vallies and deep 
dales between the hills and mountains, or through the too great evenneſs and 
plainneſs of the ground, not inclining to any one part more than another, can- 
not be drawn away at all; and except ſuch parcels as needs mult have been kept 

. turf, and red bogs who are verynake for draining, for the trenches being made, 
the earth on both ſides will fink into them again, and choak them up. toe 


'SECGT. Iv. Profit reap'd by the draining of Bogs. | 


Tuts —_— of the bogs as it tended not a little to the general good of 
the whole land, by amending of the air (whereof we ſhall have occaſion to ſay 
more in ſome other place) and otherwiſe, ſo it brought great profit unto the 
authors, for the land or ſoil of the bogs 2 in moſt places good of it ſelf, und 
there beſides greatly enriched by the lying ſtill and the ſoaking in of the water 
for the ſpace of ſo many years, the ſame being dried through the draining ofthe 
water, is found to be 2 fit either to have corn ſowed upon, or to be turn'd 
into paſturesz making alſo excellent meadows: ſo as thoſe, ho have tried thut, 
do affirm, that the meadows gain'd out of the bogs might be compared with 
the very beſt. of their other meadows, / y a many times ſurpaſſed the ſame in 
_ goodneſs: and this took place chiefly in the graſſy bogs or ſhaking bo — 
| 1. Cf 1 > ier 1 In n 
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deep grals, after t 
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and. 


ſruitfulnels in this particular, and in the plentiful production of very ſweet-and 
cr the draining off the water, was very. wonderful; and-all-this- 
without any other trouble or coſts beſtowed upon theſe meadows, than that 
they dunged them the firſt year, to warm them the better and the ſooner, and 


1 


more thoroughly to amend the remainders of chat coldneſs and rawneſs contract · 


ed through that long and conſtant continuance of the water upon them; after 
which once dunging, afterwards for e good many enn nothing elle needed to 
be done tot ẽ ] CS YOey; os e, by alin vo Ee pert arg" 


# SCT. v. The Manner-of draining the Bogs. 


TuIõ draining of the bogs was performed in the manner following. On 
that fide of the bog, where the ground was ſomewhat ſloping, they cut a broad 
deep trench, beginning, it in the flrm gtound, and/advancing 'it\ufito the en- 
trance of the bog, into which trench the water would ſink out of the ge 
parts of the bog in great abundance, and that many times ſo ſuddenly, 4 if a. 


2 


great ſluice had been opened, ſo as the labourers: Were conſtrained to run am 
of it with all ſpeed, leſt the force of the water ſhould overwhelm. and cafry 


them ul” © Some part of the bog being by this meant grown reiſonably dr : : 
ſhort ſpace of time, opportunity thereby was miniſtred to advance the” 


within a 
trench further into the bog; and ſo by little and little they went on wh it 
until at laſt they carry'd it quite acroſs the bog, fraim-the one fide to che other: 
and having done this, they made a great mauy lefſer treriches out of the main 
one, on Both ſides ot the ſame the which bri . water from all the 
parts of the bog unto the main trench, did in à little while nay the bog of 
all its ſuperfluous moiſture, and turn it into good and firm ground. 
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Tus green or graffy y bogs, the which having all their moiſture and water: 
inwardly, are thereby wonderfully. ſwelled and Fuft up, uſe by means of the 
draining to fall very much, and to grow a great dei lower, and that not only 
apparently, ſo that the ground which before the draini 
hi - cometh at laſt to be not above two or thres fret 
, or 


igh "but ſometimes 
eight 


alſo fuddenly, and within the ſpace of four and twenty and forty hours 
whereas i nerd that uſeth robots to paſs*in'greater length of vi and 


although the ground by falling in this manner, may ſeem thereby to bave bern 
1 o return to its former boggy condition on the leaſt occationz never- 
theleſs there wasno danger of that, as long as the trenches were kept . 
thereby the paſſage kept free for the water, which from: time to time would om 
all parts of the drai 


f the drained. bog be ſinking into them, This witety/ (as ar the N 
draining, ſo ever after, was by, the main./trench.carry'd;unto;fome rock le 
ver, or ou , according as one or other of them was next: at band, and theſis 
tuation of the land would give ns ad | 
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Hud in Ireland are reckox'd amng thi barren Landi, and tht: Reafon thiveof.. 
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j P , “. N 
J Mongſt the barren parts of Ireland the woods mult alſo be counted, ac- 
cording to the uſual diviſion of the lands of that kingdom, whereby 
. reckoning for fruitful: only the meadows, arable grounds, and paſtures, 
they count. all the reſt for barren; comprehending them under theſe three ge- 


neral heads, bogs,: barren mountains, and woods. Which diviſion as it is in 


rhe n of all them that have any inſight into the matters of that land, and 
* 0 


have lived there, ſo it is further confirmed by a number of writingsand 


monuments, both of ancient times, and late ones, in the which it ia very com- 
mon and familiar? as for inſtance may appear by thoſe ſeveral acts, which Gnce 
mn laſt rebellion of the Iriſh have been made by the parliament of England in 
he behalf of the adveriturers who have laid out their mony for the reconquer- 
of the revolted parts of that kingdom. © 
r although the land which the woods do take up, is in it ſelf very good 
in moſt phony and apt to bear both corn and graſs plentifully ( whereof more 
ſhall be ſaid by and by) yet as long as the woods remain ſtanding, it is unfit not 
only to be mide either arable or meadow (as in it ſelf is moſt evident) but eyen 
_ fot paſture, by reaſon of the overmuch moiſture, the roots of the trees, | 
the rain watery ſo as it hath not the liberty to pa away. readily, and their ſtems 
and branches hindering the free acceſs of the wind and fun, whereunts cotneth 
in many parts the. ground's own watrineſs, occaſioned forings there arifings 
and by its ſituation apt for the gathering and keeping of water, which maketh 
Lan th the moſt part ſo muddy and Foes that cattle cannot convenient 
OLE: To . 
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In ancient times, and as long as the land was in the full poſſeſſion of th rim 
themſelyes, all. Ireland Was very full of woods on every iide, at evidently « 
reth by the writings of Gire/dur Combrenfit, who came into Ireland upon 
& conqueſt; in the company of Henry II. king of England, In the year | er 
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Ap even firice the ſubduing. of the laſt great rebellion of the Iriſh 10900 

this, under the conduct of the earl of Tirone (overthrown in the laſt years of 

queen Elis abeth by her viceroy fir Charles Blunt, lord Motintjoy; and afterwirds 
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68 The Natural Hiſtory of Ireland. hap. XV. 
therefore conſtrained to make ſhift with turf, or ſea-coal, where they are not. 
too far ſrom the ſea) but even timber for buil | ret | 
to fetch. it a good way off, to their great charges, eſpecially in places where it 
muſt: be brought by land: ard in ſome parts you may travel whole days long! 
without ſeein = woods or trees except à few about gentlemens Rouſes ; 

namely from Bab in, and from places that ate ſome miles further to the ſduch 
of it, to Tredagh, Dundalk, the Newry, and as far as Dromorez in which 


whole extent of land, being above threeſcore miles, one doth not come'near. . 


any woods worth the ſpeaking of, and in ſome parts thereof you ſhall not ſee” 
ſo much as one tree in many miles. For the great woods which the maps do re- 
preſent unto us upon the mountains between Dundalk and the Newry, ire quite 
vaniſhed, there being nothing left of them theſe many years ſince but one on] | 
tree, ſtanding cloſe by the highway, at the very top of one of the mountai 5 


ſo as it may be ſeen a great way off, and therefore ſerveth travellers for a mark. 


SAT. v. Many great Wood: flill lit in Iteland. 1. tf, 0 

ee Pe 4009 ee e 5 li 

Vu rx notwithſtanding the great deſtructlon of the woods in Treland, occaſl- 
oned by the aforeſald cauſes, there are ſtill ſundry great woods remain 
that not only in the other provinces, but even in Leinſter it ſelf, For the coun». 
ty of Wicklow, King's-county, and Queen't-county, all three In that province, 
are throughout full of woods, ſome whereof are many miles long and broad, 
— "ay — the counties of Wexford and Carlow are likewiſe greatly furniſh» 
with them, 60 1 


In Ulſter there be great toreſts in the county of Dunnagal, and in the north 
part of Tyrone, in the country called Glankankin, Alfo in the bounty of Fer 
managh, along Lough Earn; in the county of Antrimy and in the north par 
ot the edunty of Down) in the two countries called Killultagh and Kitwarlin 
beſides ſeveral other leſſer woods in ſundry * of that province, But the 
county of Louth, and far the greateſt part of the counties of Down, Ardmagh, 
Monaghan, and Cavan (all in the ſame province of Ulſter) are alm | 
where bare, not only of woods, but of all lofts of trees, even in places which 
in the beginning of this preſent age, in the war with Tyrone, were encumbred 
with great and thick foreſts, | %%% ⅛ſ%Cꝗ 
In Munſter where the Engliſn, —_— the earl of Cork, have made great 
havock of the woods during the laſt peace, there be ſtill ſundry great foreſts 
remaining in the counties of Kerry, and of Tipperary and even in the county 
of Cork, where. the greateſt deſtruQion thereof hath been made, fame grea 
woods are yet remaining, there being alſo ſtore of ſcattered woods both in hat 
county, and all = 92 1 venbry aa REO nM 09 
Connaught is well ſtored with trees in moſt parts, but hath very few foreſts 
or great woods, except in the counties of Mayo and Slego.  _ , 
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AI ho Miter in Ireland ajftovered by the Naw-Englith, 
« HE Old-Engliſh in Ireland, that is, thoſs who 9 come 
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time of the firſt co —4 until the beginni! 7 


| 1. | reign, have been ſo plagued with Wart frotn os Ime, Fa mY 
4 inteſtine among 2 ah another while With'the 1 that. t 
' ſcarce ever find the opportunity of ſeeking for minen, and ſearch! ly 5 55 


1 metals hidden: in the bowels of the earth. And the Iriſh n us N 


1. one of the moſt batbarous nations. of the whole rärth, have WA, | times bee 

1 far from ſeeking out any, that even in theſe laſt years ind uy nn 15 
7 have beg cover Toiney' none of them all, (great not 

by hath pled hi himſelf to that buſineſs, — in the ſeiſt manner 4 Lr 


ö 80 "the all the mines which te this d 6 are found out in Neue 
diſcovered (at leaſt as for to make any uſe'of ade by the Ney - 
is, ſuch a8 are come in during, and e be 2 00 59 | 
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a few years found our — — iron : mines in ſundry p 
and allo forne of lend filvery' which gren 
knowing perſons, who hold that the mountäins of Ireland are full of, metal 
and that it the ſame induſtry and diligence had been uſed by the inhabitants 


that country in former —5 as there — been ſinep t 4 15 1745 of t 
ſent, — mines [Ginhs hive been diſcovered,” of the 55 153 
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ww believe: any will: think very unlikely,” that there th 9p be. os 2 5 
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cometh out of it) he had gathered about one dram of pure gold; concluding 
thereby, that in the aforeſaid mountains rich gold mines do lye hidden, 


For it is an ordinary thing for rivers, which take their original in gold - bear · 
mixt with their ſandy the whic 9 
ind, menti- 


ing mountains, to carry gol | 
ed by many inſtances, and ta ſgy,nothing of ſeyeral rivers of that 
oned by Sirabo, Pliny, and'other old geographers and hiſtorians, nor of Pacto- 
lus and Hermus in Lydia, and Tagus in Spain, whereof all the old poęts are full; 
it is certain, that in * — ſeveral rivers in germanic, as the Elbe, 
Schwarts, Sala, and others, do carry gold, and have it mix'd with their ſands; 
out of the which by the induftry of man jt is collected. | | 


SECT. in. Three ſorts ef Jron-mines. in Ireland: and firſt of tbe fir# fort, 


Bog-mine. . 
; * in 7781 1 34111 bisl il £44 Filz : 5 eh ir 
Bur to let alone uncertain conjectures, and to content our ſelves with he 

mines that are e ave will in order ſpeak of them, and beg 


with the iron- mines Of them there are three ſorts in Ireland, for in ſome places 


the oar of the iron is drawn out of moores and bogs, in others it is hewen-our = 


of rocks, and in others it is digged out of mountains: of which three ſbrts the 
57 is called bog - mine, the other rock · mine, and the third with ſeveral names 
White-mine, n aud ſheleming.; i nos % ar f moth 163 

The firſt ſort, as we have ſaid, and ag the name it ſelf doth wy Jo fond 
in lo and boggie places, out of the vhich it is raiſed with very little charge, 
as lying not deep at all, commonly on the ſuperſicies of the earth, and about a 
foot in thickneſs. This oar is very rich of metal, and that very good and tough, 
over that in the melting it muſf be mingled with ſome of the mine or oar of 
ſ5me of the other ſorts: for elſe it is too; harſh, and keeping the furnacerod 
Hot; it melteth too ſuddenly, and ſtoppeth the mouth of the furnavte;” or to 


0 x 


uſe the workmens own expreſſion choaketh the furnace.  Whileſt thi oar is 


new, it is of a yellowiſh colour, and the ſubſtarice of it ſome what like unto 


clay, but if you let it lye any long time in the open air, it groweth not only 


very dry, as the clay uſeth to do, but moldereth and diſſolveth of it ſelt;” at d 
talleth quite to duſt or ſand, and that of a blackiſh or black-brown' eglour. | 
. . to ur „ein e bun nd en 2k n 


Ss xꝛcr. . Of the ſecond ſort of Iron-mine, called Rocl- vis. 


Tux ſecond ſort, that which is taken out of rocks, being a hard and meer fto- 
ny ſubſtance,” of a ditk and ruſtic colour, doth not lye ſcattered in ſeveral pla- 
ces, but is a piece of the yery rock, of the which it is hewen: which rock be- 
ing covered over with earth, is within equally. 22 where of the ſame ſubſtance 


ſo as the whole rock, and every parcel thefeof, /is-oar of iron. This mine, is 
well wn wg ooh rt wie Blu Frouble, for — 2 — * of 
oints, is with pick-axes eaſily ed a1 en into pieces of what: 

— will: whic by #eafon pft — in | 0 - 


| ts, whereof they are full every wherey 
may eaſily be broke into other leſſer 5 a that M neceſſary, before they be 
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take much pains for to find i 
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the one above the other, with ridges of darth betweei 


he vena in — of the 


cheap. xyl. bb Nani By r e 5¹ 


er ſo rie as the 
thing elſe, bur to 


Thie mine or oar is not 
brittle iron, hardly 10 for any 


-mine; and yleldeth very 


dr 


Mo tare of it 'G 
whence the name of colt-ſhare, iron is n is glyon uy ues BY 5 therefore is 294 


melted alone, but mixed with the firſt of rhe'third'ſore, © 
Of this kind hitherto there hath but two minen been Yiſcovered in trend, 
the one in Munſter, near the town of Tallow,/ —— earl of Cork iron works ; 
the other in Leinſter, in King 8-county, in a called Deſart land, belong- 
Piggot +. whichirockpdt ſo great 4 compaſe, that be- 

rniſhed divers great iron-works, and could have furniſh 


the deepeſtipits' that 


ing to one (erjeangr 
fore this rebellion it 


ed many more, withqut any notable diminutian;: ſceing 


had been yet made in it, were not above: two yards deep. T! land, under 
which this rock lieth, is very good and fruit ful, a much as a Frys — 4 
abouts, the mold being genenl woc fret and two and a half) and in many 
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| sror. po of the third fort of bm. WER: 10 40 
Tn. * third 3 ot Ironemine aaling beef chen envi in erent ants 

of the, kingdom; in Uiſt iſter,. in the county of Fermana * 9000 ans 
in the county of Cavan, in a Place called. Doubally, in 1 4 


the county of nether - Tyrone, by the fide of rhe 1 * not r fr 
Lough Neagh; at the foot of the movncaitis Slew-galen'mentioned” hy us up- 
on another occaſion, in the beginning of this chipter* im Leinſter, in King 

county, hard by Mounmelick 5% and een 6 bg miles from ME 
trath; in Conmught; in Tomoùnd or the eotin i fit THiles' Kom T. 

merick in the gaunty , of rens, me i the Ae ef Lough Alk; and 
the county of Leitrim, on the oaſt ſide of the ſaid lough, & ene ce eden 
are ſo full, of this metal, that thereof it hath got in uin the name of Sie Ne- 


ren, that i is, mountains ot iron: and in the province of Munſter alſo in. ſundry 
places e ee ang e 
aſhes; and one needs not 


This ſort is of whitiſh ts * „ e that of 
ut; for wreaks, which do contain it with- 
in themſelves, do commonly ſhew it, of their own accord, ſo as. one may Jeeths 


5 


veins thereof at the very outſide in the ſides of the Ader, being not very 


broad, but of great length, and commonly divers in one cd five's or Wren 
Theſe veins or ridges are yulgarly called pins, ow whinee the mine hath 
the name of pin- mine; being alfd called whiteinine, becauſe of its whitiſh co- 
lour; and ſhell-mine, for the following reaſon : for this ſtuft or oar being nel - 
ther looſe or ſoft as earth or clay, neither firm and hard as ue is = A middle 
— ys) both, cee ** = — 77 pied of. 
e 6 one upon another and: may arate 
very eaſily, without any gre forev'o outs This ſtuff 1 5 
neſs" of mund Herd, big oper, 2 t. or le 
* a Fordach opportunity, Within 1 one P th 
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mine is very rich and of the beſt ſort. (for all the oa of this kind is not of equal 
| goodneſs, ſome yiclding more. and better iron than other) lierh a ſmall Ker el, 
which, hath the name of hony · eomb given to it, hecauſe it is full of lirtle holes, 
in the ſame manner as that ſubſtance whereof it borroweth' its appellation. 
The iron coming of this oar is not brittle, as that of the rock-mine, but 
tough, and in many places as good. as any Spaniſh iron. n. 
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Tux Engliſh having diſcovered theſe mines, endeavoured to improve the 
ſame, and to make profit of them, and conſequently ſeveral iron- works were 


erected by them in ſundry parts of the land, as namely by the earl of Cork in 


divers places in Munſter; by fir Charles Coot in the counties of Roſcommon and 
Letrim, in Connaught, and in Leinſter by Montrath, in Qbeen's- county; by 
the earl of Londonderry at Ballonakill, in the ſaid county; by the lord chan- 
cellor ſir Adam Loftus, viſcount of Ely, at Mountmelick in King's- county; 
by fir John Dunbar in Fermanagh, in Ulſter; and another in the ſame county, 
by the ſide of Lough Earn by fir Leduard Bleuer haſſot; in the county of To- 
mond, in Connaught oy ome London merchants. beſides ſome other works 
in other places, whole. rit erectors have not come to my knowledge. 
In imitation of theſe have alſo been erected divers iron- works in ſundry parts 
of the ſea coaſt of Ulſter and Munſter, by perlons, who having no mines upon 
or near their own lands, had the oar brought unto them by ſea out of re ; 
the which they found better cheap than if they had cauſed it to be fete i 
land from ſome of the mines within the land. And all this by Engliſh, whoſe 
1 herein the Iriſh have been ſo far from imitating, as ſinco the beginning 
Ff this rebellion they have broke down and quite demoliſhed almoſt all the 
forementioned iron-works, as well thoſe of the one as of the other ſort. 
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1 CHAP, xVIL | 
Of the Tron-works; their Faſhion, Charges of erecting and maintain. 
ing them, and Profit coming of them: With an exatF Deſtription 
of the Manner of melting the Iron in them, 907,77 | 


SECT. 1 pry bes meme nd 
| The Faſbion of the Iron-works, 
| me" HE faſhion of the iron-works, of whoſe erection we have ſpoke in the 


end of the foregoing chapter, is ſuch as followeth. At the end of 
"i great barn ſtandeth a huge furnace, being of the height of a pike and 


* 


4 half, or more, and four-ſquare in figure, but after the manner of « als 
Rs >= - + Fla, 


xvit) 
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kiln, that is narrow below, and by degrees owing wider towards the top, 
lo as the compaſs of the mouth or the top is of many fathoms. This — 
nat covered, but open all over; ſo that the flame, when the furnace is kindled, 
riſing through the ſame without any hindrance, may be ſeen a great way off in 
the night, and in the midſt of the darkneſs maketh a terrible ſhew to travellers, 
who do not know what it is. MeV a 

Theſe ovens are not kindled with wood, nor with ſea-coal, but merely with 
charcoal, whereof therefore they conſume a huge quantity: for the furnacebe- 
ing once kindled, is never ſuffered to go out, but is continually kept a burni 
from'the one end of the year to the other: and the proportion of the coals 
the oar is very great: for the mine would not melt without an exceeding hot 
fire; the which that it may be the more quick and violent, it is continual! 
blown day and night without ceaſing by two vaſt pair of bellows, the which 
reſting upon main pieces of timber, and with their pipes placed into one of the 
ſides of the furnace, are perpetually kept in action by the means of a great hee 
which being driven about by a little brook or water-courſe, nike them riſe 
and fall by turns, ſo that whilſt the one pair of bellows doth ſwell and fill ic 


ſelf with wind, the other doth blow the ſame forth into the furnace. 


src. u. Of the laſir Bon- wor li, called Bloonories ; Of the 
| WE : And of the Cafting-works, _ 


| Turns is another and leſſer ſort of iron · works, much different 3 wha 
former: for inſtead of a furnace they uſe a hearth therein, altogether of the fa- 


- ſhion of a ſmith's hearth, whereon the oar being laid ina great heap, it is coyer- 


ed over with abundance of charcoal, the which being kindled, is ontinually 
blown by bellows that are moved by wheels and water-courſes, in the fame man« 
ner as in the other works. | ol Oat aun of 

Theſe works, commonly called bloomeries, are in uſe, or were ſo before this 
rebellion in ſundry places of the north parte of Ulſter, _ ff 
| Beſides theſe two ſorts of works, where the iron-mine is melted, there is 8 


third ſort, where the iron after the firſt melting is hammer'd out into 


q which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more in the latter end of this preſent 
Cc ter 0 | 14 = x 
J here were alſo in ſome parts of Ireland yet another kind of Iron · works dif: 
fering from all the tormer, where the iron was caſt into ordnance, pots, ſmall 
round furnaces, and other things; of which works Mr, Chrifopher Hand worth, 
maſter of the rolls of Ireland, and in his latter days lord deputy of the fame king- 
dom under the earl of Strafford, then lord lieutenant thereof, had one upon 1 | 
lands by Idough in the county of Carlow z whereof we cannot, give the reader 
any particulars, becauſe we have not yet been informed thereof, 
eren n, cee ju nun ering of a , 
In the erecting of theſe works men ſeek to make them as near to the mine 
u may be, to get the more profit by them: — the greater the diſtance is, the 
| | | greater 


Li 


1 
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greater are the charges in having the oar brought from the mine to the fur · 
nace, eſpecially where all muſt be carried by land, the which doth fall out ſo 
in far the moſt. places. %, e 4 19 My | 


But many times one is neceſſitated to make the works a good way further 
from the mine, than otherwiſe one would, becauſe of the water courſes, the 


which being of very great conſequence in the well ſettling of a work, and ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary (the wheels being all moved by water) thole places mult be 
made choice-of,, where one may have the convenieney of water-courſes. And 
beſides all this, regard muſt be had to the nearneſs of the woods, partly by rea- 
fon of the timber, a great deal whereof is neceflary for the erecting of one of 


theſe works, and chiefly tor the char-coals ſake, of which a vaſt quantity con - | 


tinually is requiſite, as before we have ſnewed. 


SECT. iv. The charges of erefting and maintaining an Iron-work. 


Ir is to be obſerved, that although there be wood enough upon ones land, | 


3nd that not very far from the mine, _—_— with the conveniences of water- 
courſes, ſo as the water needeth not to be brought from very far off, never- 
theleis the charge is very great, both ot erecting and ſtocking one ot the iron- 
works, and of maintaining ir and keeping it afoot, and that by reaſon of the 
great number of workmen and labourers of ſeveral ſorts, which thereunto is re- 

uiſite; a liſt of whoſe names and offices here followeth: wood-cutters, who 

If the timber; ſawyers, to ſaw the timber; carpenters, ſmiths, maſons, and 
bello w- makers, to erect the iron-works, with all the appurtenances thereof, and 
to repair them from time to time; water- leaders, or water - oourſe · Keepers, to 
ſtoer the warer-courſes, and to look to them conſtantly; basket makers, to make 
baskets for to carry the oar and other materials; boat - men, and boat · wrights 
to make the boats, and to go in them; diggers, who work in the mine, and 
dig the ſame; carriers, who carry the oar from the mine; colliers, who make 


the char- coal; corders, who bring the char-coal to the work; fillers, whoſe. 


_ work it is from time to time to put the mine and the coals into the furnace 
keepers of the furnace, who look to the main work, rake out the aſhes and ein- 
ders, and let ont the molten metal at convenient times; finers, who look to 

the works where the iron is hammered; hammerers, whoſe work is to ſee the 

iron hammered out: beſides ſeveral other labourers, who having no particular 
tas, muſt help to put their hand to every thing: of all which ſorts of men ſir 

Chats Coot the elder, that zealous and famous warriour in this preſent war a- 

| 575 the Triſh rebels (wherein having done many memorable exploits, he loft 
is life in the firſt year thereof) did continually keep at work ſome five and 


rwenty or fix and twenty hundred, at his iron - works, being three in number. 


Whereby may eaſily be _— the RENE of the expences in erecting and 
maintaining of iron-works: and for all this the owners thereot did greatly gain 
thereby, ordinarily no leſs than forty in the hundred per annum. 
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and Waterford in that kind of Iriſh-boars'which are called dots in that country, 
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SS r. v. Of the profit of the Iron-works inflanced in thoſe of Sir Charles Coot 
3 by Mountrat b. ; beta e . 


n : 


To ſpeak ſomewhat more particularly both of the charges ip . | 
$ of the ſaid fir Char- 


iron-works, we ſhall inſtance the matter in one of the wor 
les Coot, namely that which he had in the lordſhip of Mountrath, in Queens- 
county. At that work the tun (that is twenty hundred weight) of rock-' 
mine at the furnace head came in all to ſtand: in five ſhillings fix pence ſter- 
ling, and the tun of white-mine, which he had brought him from a place two 
miles further off in ſeven ſhillings. Theſe two were mixed in that proportion, 


. 


that to one part of rock- mine were taken two parts of white-mine: for if more 


of the rock-mine had been taken, the iron would not have been ſo good, and 
too brittlez and being thus mixed, they yielded one third part of iron: that 
is to ſay, of two tuns of white - mine, and one of rock · mine, being mingled and 
melted together, they had one tun of good iron, ſuch as is called merchants· 
iron, being not of the firſt, but ſecond melting, and hammered out into bars, 
and conſequently fit for all kinds of uſe, e. 
This iron he ſent down the river Oure (by others called the Nure) toRofſe 


being made of one piece of timber: which kind of il favoured boats (ment 
oned alſo by us above) are very common throughout all Ireland, both for to 
paſs rivers in, and to carry goods from one place to another; and not only up- 
on ſhallow waters, ſuch as the aforenamed river is in the greateſt part ks 
courſe, but even upon the great rivers and'lought;. | OP 


At Waterford the iron was put aboard of ſhips going for London,” where it 


was ſold for fixreen, iotherwhiles for ſeventeen pounds ering, and Torherittip# 


for ſeventeen and a half; whereas it did not ſtand fir Charles Cost in more than 
betwixt ten and eleven pounds ſterling, all charges reckoned, 4s well or dig- 
ging, melting, fining, as of carrying, boat-hire, and freight, en be Sue 
alſo oomprehended in it. 3 
, 201100] e 6190 

SECT. vi. Som other! particulars about the ſame ſubjtB,” of the pro of hr 
Ix moſt of the other places did a tun of the iron - mine gr our come to 

in five, five and a half, aßd Bx fhflliczs gefligg ar the furnace head; and 
was an ordinary thing, as well wherethety aſed white mine, as v cre they ml 
ed rock mine Vi pit, to have a tun of good iron bur of three . 25 


1 


4 


£ 


ſome places, where the mine was richer,” they world. have 4 tan of iron, i | 


only two tuns and a half of oar. Nevertheleſs few of them gained more or'as 
much as fir Charles Coot, becauſe they had not the ſame conveniency of tranſ- 


| portation: And he himſelf did not gain ſo much by his iron-works in Con- 


naught, as by that near Mountrath, although the mines there afforded aricher 
oar, and that the tun thereof did coſt him but three ſhillings at the furnace 
| K 2 becaule, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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becauſe that Lough - Allen, whereunto the ſame mines and works are contigu- 


ous, gave him the opportunity ot carrying the oar by water from the mine un- 


to the work, and that in boats of forty tuns. | 

The carl of Cork whoſe iron-works being ſeated in Munſter, afforded unto. 
him. very good opportunity of ſending his iron out of the land by ſhipping, 
did in this particular ſurpaſs all others, ſo as he hath gained great treaſures t CIC» 
by, and knowing perſons, who have had a particular inſight into his affairs, 


do afſure me, that he hath profited above one hundred thouſand pounds clear 


gain by his ſaid iron- works. 


SECT. vii. The manner of melting the Iron-oar. 


Tue manner of meltin the iron, uſual in Ireland, is thus. The furnace is 
not filled to the top, but ſome ſpace is left empty, and to put new ſtuff into it 


they do not ſtay until the former be quite conſumed, but only until it be ſome 
what deſcended, and then they caſt into it ome charges or basketfuls of coals, 


and at the top of them the ſame quantity of mine: and thus they do from 
time to time, ſo as the furnace is in a manner always in one and the ſame eſtate; 


where is to be obſerved, that in moſt furnaces they add unto the oar and coals 


ſome quantity of iron-cinders, and in others of lime - ſtone, whereby the melting 
eatly furthered, and the furnace made to work more mildly. 


of the iron is 
Within the barn, at the bottom of the furnace, ſtand conſtantly two men, 
one of each ſide, the which with long iron hooks, through holes left for the 
purpoſe, do eyery quarter of an hour. draw out the unburnt coals, aſhes, and 
cindersz which cinders are great Jumps of a firm ſubſtance, bur brittle, of a 
blackiſh colour, ſhining, but not tranſparent z being nothing elſe but the re- 
Far of the iron · oar, after that the iron which was contained in it, is melt- 

out on't. 1. | ; | 3 | K . we AM riflg 
The iron it ſelf deſcendeth to the loweſt part of the furnace, called the hearth; 
the which being filled, (ſo that, if one ſtayed longer, the iron would beginto 


ſwim over through the aforeſaid holes) they unſtop the hearth, and n the 


mouth thereof (or the timpas the artſ-men call it) taking away a little door, 


of faſhion like unto that of a baker's oven, wherewith the ſame was ſhutup ve · 

y cloſe. The floor of the barn hath a mold of ſand upon it, wherein, before 
they open the furnace, a furrow is made, of ſufficient breadth and depth, 'thro' 
the whole length of the barn, from the bottom of the furnace until the barn's 
door: into which furrow, as ſoon as the furnace is opened, the molten iron 


runneth very ſuddenly and forcibly, being to look on like unto a ſtream or cur- 


rent of fire. It remaineth a long time hot, but doth preſently looſe its liquid 


neſs and redneſs, turning into a hard and tiff mals, which maſſes are called 


ſowes by the workmen. 
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Sxcr. vin. 07 the different Bigueſi of the Iron Sowes. | 


Tu Es E maſſes or ſowes of iron are not always of one and the ſame weight 
and bigneſs, but there is them of all ſizes, from one hundred weight until thir- 
ty hundred: which difference doth chiefly depend on the different bigneſs of the 
furnace and hearth, and partly on the will and. diſcretion of the workmuſter ur 
founder, and qecanding as. he either ſtayeth until the hearth be full, or letteth 
out the iron ſooner; but ordinarily they do not uſe to caſt, or to open the 
hearth, under leſs than twelve hours, nor to ſtay much longer than four and 

twenty. | | 

And here is to be obſerved, that even in furnaces of the ſame bigneſs, yea in 
the ſelf ſame furnaces, the ſame quantity of iron is not always caſt in the ſame 
ſpace of time: but that varieth both according to, the nature of the oar, and. 

| according to the different ſeaſons, of the year. For within the ſame * 
of time you ſhall caſt a greater 32 of iron out of a rich mine or oar, than 
out of a lean one; and in the ſummer time, when the coals come in dry and 
freſh, than in the winter. | n 26 a's 


Conn = Bret 


SECT, Ix. Of the refining of the Sow-Iron, and the hammering it into Bars. 

Tux Sowes are with teams of oxen drawn td the hammer - Works, where 
being put into the fire again, they melt them no the finery, the finer turn- . 
ing the melted ſtuff to and tro, till it come to. be a ſolid body, then he'carri- 
eth it under the hammer, where it is hammered out into ſuch flat, narrow and 
thin bars, as are to b ſcen every where: the hammer Nins huge big ones 
and never ceaſing fron knockin day nor night, as'being kept at Work by the 
means of certain wheels,” turned about by water · courſes in tlie ſame manner as 
the wheels of thi en , I re eas. 

By means of this ſecond melting, and of that mighty hammering, the iron is 
freed from a mighty deal ot droſs and dregs which it kept ſticking to it, tho- 
rough its whole ſubſtance, in the firſt melting; and ſo of impure called fow- 
iron, becometh to be uſeful, ſuch as is accuſtomed to be delivered unto mer- 
chants, being therefore called merchants - iron; one tun whereof is uſually had 
out of a tun and a half of ſow- iron; but if that be of the beſt ſort, and caſt of 
the beſt oar, two hundred pounds leſs of it will yield the aforeſaid quantity of a tun 
of merchants- iron. JJC ·Ü0¹¹w—üꝛ³ f 
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Of the Mines of Silver and Lead in Ireland: and occaſionally of the 
» peſtiferous Damps and Vapours within the Earth — 


den NR ET; 1 
Of the ſeveral Mines of Silver and Lead, and in particular that of Tipperary I 


IINEs of lead and ſilver in Ireland have to this day been found: out, 
three in number; one in Ulſter, in the county of Antrim, very rich, 
| foraſmuch as with every thirty pounds of lead it y ieldeth a pound-of. 
ure ſilver; another in Connaught, upon the very harbour- mouth of Slego, in 
in a little demy-iſland commonly called Conny-iſland; and a third in Mun- 
ſter. The. firſt two having been diſcovered but a few years before this 
preſent rebellion, were through ſeveral impediments never taken in hand yet; 
wherefore we ſhall ſpeak only of the third, 7 
This mine ſtandeth in the county ot; Nie rz, in the barony of upper · Or⸗ 
mond, in the pariſh of Kilmore, upon the lands of one John Mac- Dermot O- 
kennedy, not far from the caſtle of Downallic, twelve miles from ere 
and threeſcore from Dublin. The land where the mine is, is mountainous an- 


barrenz but the bottoms, and the lands adjoyning, are very good for paſture, 


and partly arable, of each whereof the miners had part, to the, value of twen- 
TIS > 74 : 11 44 ene ebb ad 3 JI Ris 42 b 7 # . 99 5 1A 
ty pounds ſterling per annum, every one. It was found out not above forty. years 
ago, but underſtood at the firſt only as a lead: mine, and accordingly given no- 
tice of to Donogh earl of Thomond, then lord preſident of Munſter, who mad 
uſe of ſome of the lead for to cover the houſe, which he then was building at 
bunrattie:”,But afterwards it hath been found, that with the lead of this mine 
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portions of Silver and Lead it yields. 


THe veins of this mine did commonly riſe within-three or four ſpits of the 
ſuperficies, and they digged deeper as thoſe veins went, digging open pits ve- 
ry far into the ground, many fathoms deep, yea caſtle- deep; the pits not be- 
ing ſteep, but of that faſhion as people might go in and out with wheel -bar- 
rows, being the only way uſed by them for to carry out the mine or oar, The 

water did ſeldom much offend them; for when either by the falling of much 
rain, or by the diſcovering of ſome ſpring or water-ſource, they found —_ 

55 | | | ; ves 
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ſelves annoyed by it, they did by conduits cx y it 225 5 a brook adjoyning, 
the mountain being ſo 5 of as that mi done eaſil 

This mine yields, two different ſorts o a, of which 5 one, and that the 
moſt in quantity, is of a reddiſh colour, hard, and gliſtering; the other is like 
a mar], ſomething blewiſh, and more ſoft than the 17 3 an Po this was counted 
the beſt, We moſt filver, whereas the other, or gliſtering ſort, was very 
barren, and went maſt 75 into litteridge or droſs. 

The oar yielded; one wit W three. pound weight Eger out of each 
roty ut a great quantity of lead, ſo as: chat Was counted edel beſt profit to the 

arm 

Beſides the lead and ſilver the mine produced alſo fome quicker but not 

any alom, vitriol, or antimony, that I could hear of. 


* Tf. wh, 
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SECT. 11. | Profs et this Mine. 4 bath been def 
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THE ver of this mine was very fine, ſo as the farmers fold i it at Dublin for 
five ſhillings two pence ſterl. the ounce; as for the lead, that they ſold an 
place for eleven — ſterl. the tun, and for dafs e pounds at * Cit 
merick.. The king had the ſixth part of the-filver ſor his: ſhare, and ny 
part of the lead, the reſt; — to 20 danger whoſe Clear profit W 
mated to be — 2000 ſterl. 

All the mills, melting- houſes, re bones * acken workbouſes, Good 
within one quarter of a mile at the — from the place where the mine 
digged, every one of them having been very convenientiy;and ſuffciently 
and accommodated by the officers-and: ſubſtitutes of fir, Mijlliam Ruſh hr-Bg- 
i Broot, and fir George Hamilton, which three perſons ſuccefiively had this mine 
in farm from the king, but in the beginning of this preſant :rcbellign all this 
bath been deſtroyed by the Iriſſi under the conduct of fing O-tenuuch, brother 
of John D O. kennedy, on whale lands the mine was ſituated: which 
unto gelesene eber ee 
unto this r Wi Anu lt a- 

gainſt rhe-poor workmen, ſueh 1 8 'd about the moltingiabd rein- 
jo dar, and in all offices thereu — hm, which ſome of chem 
being Engliſh, and the reſt Dutch — thes having no-s&ill at all 109- 
ny of thoſe things, had never been employ'd in this mine icrberwiſe: than to dig 
it, and to do nther laboute) re all pus drehn 4 very 
few, who by flight eſcaped their hands. ig bis} 243.16 218ntigect 2010 mob 


ssc. w. | This Ming free from deadly Yaponrs, "the ebich-atherevif 3m Beland 
are bred within the Eorth, as well as in orber Countries, as is inſtanced i is every 
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cauſe the work was done in wide and open —_ wherein the like noxious va- 
pours 
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pours can neither be ſo eaſily engendred, and when they ariſe find a free paſ- 
lage into the open air, to the contrary ot thoſe cloſe and narrow vaults uſual in 


the molt part of other mines. 8 . SN We 

For elſc that the earth of Ircland is ſubje&, as well as that of other coun- 
tries, to breed dangerous damps within her ſelf, is undoubted, as evidently it 
appeared in the year ſixteen hundred thirty ſeven, by this following accident, 

A maulter living in the ſuburbs of Dublin in St. Francis- ſtreet cauſed a well 
to be digged three yards ders which yielding but little water, and that not 
very ſweet nor clear, reſolved to have it made deeper; and enjoyned a ſervant 


of his, to work at it at ſpare times, which he doing, ca og digged a yard 


and half lower, the water of it begun the 24th o Auguſt ro bubble up in a 
ſtrange manner, makin or noiſez which having continued two days, with- 
out any notable increaſe, hardly coming half-way the knees; he went down a- 


ain into the well, to dig there according to his cuſtom. Bur mug wrought | 


ut a little while, and. being taken with a ſudden giddineſs in his head, and 
faintneſs at his heart, made haſte to get out, and being revived, returned to 
fetch away his ſpade and other inſtruments; but coming to the bottom he fell 
into a deadly ſown, which being ſeen by thoſe that were preſent, one of them 
went down to help him up; unto whom the ſame accident happened. All the 
ipeQators being greatly aſtoniſhed, and their tumult having drawn on a great 
concourſe of people, the place where the well was being an open yard, looking 
into the main ſtreetz a certain man, newly come to town, and caſually paſſing 
by that way, not affrighted by the example of thoſe two, had the courage to 
down to tetch the former out, but with as ill ſucceſs as they themſelves. 
Fbe wonder and amazement being hereby increaſed among the people, there 
was nevertheleſs a butcher (a bold robuſtuous man) who having drunk ſome- 
what liberally, would notwithſtanding theſe ſad accidents go in, which at the 
firſt not being ſuffered, and he continuing in his reſolution, was at laſt permit- 
ted on condition that he let a ſtrong cord be tied about his waiſt to pull him 
out, if he found himſelf ill; the which to ſignify he was to hold up his right 
hand. But being come to the bottomy and ſuddenly taken with a deadly faint» 
holy that he had neither time nor power to give theappointed falling from 
the ladder ; and being haled out with all poſhble found to be in a deep 
trance, but with perfect ſigns of life: wherefore being carried to his own houſe, 
| _— his bed, and care taken of him, it was nevertheleſs twenty four hours 
| he came to himſelf, Z Und | | 
| The dead bodies being drawn out of the well it was filled with earth by or- 
der of the magiſtrate of the aid city... wo 


Scr. v. Relation of an accident like the former happened at London. 


Tun like accidents have at ſeveral times been ſeen in other countries, where- 
of we could alledge many inſtances, but paſſing by all other we ſhall make men- 
tion of one lately befaln here at London. Without Aldeſgate, there is a little 


court called carpenter: yard, in the midſt of which there ſtood a pump) the 


. 


ſewer. = 


water whereof not bein god fort 5 nei ths x 
only for the wilhing arid" clean 1 e 3 Be ie the 21 1 * But jn ben | 
of time being m'ſo"thiek 0 muddy frhar ſc ld be made 0 ft, it was 


aalen end the yu _— the pum os anion 5 5 hp 19 8 8 1 wn 
ny rpoſe t pump taken wn, 1 e latter end of Ju 
16449, 4 labourer was let Wen wth a cord it 1 the — cing little and 
row, to take out ehe mud y- pals full, Whg ao he tne 'to the porte 
preſe ty felt ſtark dead. Thoſe that had let "this and 
pecting nothing elſe, but that a füdden Hiititnels Hüd 3 Ove: A. t wg 
another to ſee What he ailed, ve to bring him our.” But he ſped no ek than 
the firſt, which when'the peo af ww received,” no more went into the well, un- 
til rhree or four hours after, 210 which middle ſpace of time'a great iron 

plate, heaped up with burnin Charcoal,” had been let dp n into db Lak. 1280 


Es 


ſeveral times as the fire dich acken, renewed,” thar 'throug the heut eK 


that mortiferous vapour might be overcome ànd diſp ſed, the whith Sa 
e 


ly fell out; ſo that the perſon who peo went down to fetch away 


dead bodies, got no hurt at all. 
the ordures of the ſtreets are under 
under the yard herein the ſaid 


A great covered or vaulted putter,” w | 
round convey'd-into thecity ditch, paſſer 
(damm d up fhce ihis fad accident) did 


ſtand; ſo as it may be probabl believed that that d 2 — Ke the,ai 
within the lame well had parc been TEES | "he ime 
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AVIN an the * chapters treated of the metals and minerals, 
which are found nd, we ſhall now'go'on'ro _ of ſeveral o- 
ther ſubſancex, raiſed out of the d there, vt a leſs noble nature, 
bur nevertheleſs profitable and ſerving for ſeveral good uſes. 

To begin with Freeſtone, there is 508 forts of It, ehe one being grey or aſ 
coloured, and the other blewz' which borh for the moſt part lying in "he u 
- parry of NN Rae covered over with yery little e earth, are raiſed Wi 
mall la and cha c 


dant, and as little in requeſt, as unfit for great ling) it lying for 


Chap. we | The Nita Big e. 14 


reds in moſt other countries it is as, much labour 
to dig freeſtone, as {Dal thetaſelves. The blew Prong Reds r lah | 


„ The Natwal Hiſtory of Ireland. Chap. XIX; 
5 a) wh ee roo he ans of the workmen ay ther 


The are ii wes they. are exceeding hard, and A pa a 
The ge) Ae waar bf mary Ten ntly in mo gen of the ky | 
of a contrary nature; and may eaſily be cut out into ſtones of 


all bi 
herforg al chi fort hurh been uſe by the h. 
Feder Ae which ſince the 1 bee | 
ae had the skill nor induſtry to e 
ble buildings of like mater 


or other 
being ver r 9 —. — e cott True it is, hee the 
rſt comin 17 ſeveral maritime — in Ireland with ſtone 
ſes, the churches alſo, not only in hot but in many other towns being of che 
. but built by rangers who being come out of the northern partsot Ger · 
, and other nei — 4 had ſettled themſelves t inhabit» 

jog Roden) eral parts of 1 ſome ages wor de liſh conqueſt z which 
people called themſelves Oaſtmans, or ſerine thoſe countries of the 
— they nnn ſituated to the elf © of inland 


a 1 cu e Properties of the Ii Pubs, 


Tu1s ſort off 
the moiſture of the air continually to it, and ſo becometh dank and wet both 
in and out · ſide, eſpecially in times of much rain. To mend this inconvenience 
the Engliſh did wainſcot thoſe walls with oak or other ere or line them 
with a thin cruſt of brick. 


T 8101. m. Of the Merkle 


Bxstors the freeſtone, which is almoſt in every part of the land, there is 
marble found in many places of ſeveral ſorts; one is red, ſtreaked with white 
and other colours, ſuch as with a peculiar name is called Porphyry other black, 
very curiouſly ſtreaked with white, and ſome all of one colour. 

The firſt to ſorts are found but in ſmall quantity, eſpecially the ſecond y but 
the laſt is very abundant in ſome places, but moſt about Kilkenny, where not 
Mt . * en are * of rhe ſame, but whole ſtreets are paved with it. 


8 To r. Iv. Deſcription of the Marble Quarry at Kilkenny, 


Th E quarry our of which they have their marble at Kilkenny, is not above 
uarter of a mile diftant from the town, and belongeth to no body in parti- 
cular, lying in common for all the rownſmen, who at any time ma may fe ah "1 

much out of it, as ſeemeth good unto. them, without paying any. thing 

it is in faſhion like unto quarries of freeſtone to wit, a wide open 

out ſtones and pillars of reat thickneſs and _heighth may be 43 d ri where 


"ble, whilſt i it is F rae, and as it cem out of the Ak OE 


5 
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y freeſtone in Ireland hath a bad quality, that it draweth 
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them a place next to the freeſtone and marble, dhe grown ju ll we 

he hve with them. They are found in every part of Ireland in great abun- 
dance near the ſea * within the upon the hills and mou: * 
the Fase many. of which have not their — 

alſo t be botrom of eee e > for rf 


een ae . 
N . Tl * 
| N | bag $2.0 ITO "ou Of the Slat... 1-8 [1% pid 
iter zam 25 0 wo ail 
In ſundry > of Ireland Que is found. in greaebunda at noth 

deep within — juſt in the fame mamner ud the * phy nn, 
be raiſed with Rufe 410 labour; wherefore at all ting te bogs nen 

uſed by the iſh. inh rants for the covering of their houſes — other 1 


dings. N eleſs ſome years ſinoe in places near the ſea 


lin, that kind of Holland: tiles, 'whieh by them are called 
ng. em to be — im yoke. 
y 


had neither ednvenierit ſtuff t 


uſes generally, the merchants cauſi 


the aura ry tiles 


em of, nor . — Skilful in that buſineſt: W 


in many of England © and other countries, were m ade and uſe LM | 
places wichin'thie' nit oy ob, dne dcn 21: y 2 vs 6 
Beſides theſe there was another kind ang as doch fab teh hes 
and houſes, to witz u Tettain ſort of wooden tiles, vulgirly'cfed les! the 
which are tight enough at the firſt, but do not many your ont Vit Be⸗ 


ing neceſſary to change them often: which thi roperly not a ET ro 
this chapter, we nevertheleſs for affinity's ſake 125 Eh 5 5 ber to 


mention. 
Some years ago . king of late bark been diſcovered i in Ireland, which 


tor the colour's ſake is called black-ſlat ing of a blackiſh. 2 hic 
come into eſteem, not ſo much | The ordiney aſe > uh, whe 185 
for which they are no better than mon ſlate 3 been found 


by experience, very good and medicinal Nor ſeveral diſeaſes, eſpec 
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84 de Nama Millor) of Ireland. Ohap- XN 
rt of the land, the inhabitants are neceſſitated, ro make uſe of other fuel viz, 
of turf; and of ſea-coals. Of the turf we ſhall ſpeak in the next chapter. A for 
ſea-conls, they are the ordinary firing in Dublin and in other places lying near 
the ſea, where the ſame in time of peace are brought in out of England, Wales, 
and Scotland, in great abundance, and therefore reaſonable cheap; which is the 
reaſon, that the leſs care hath been taken to find out coal mines in Ireland it 
ſelf, whereas otherwiſe it is the opinion of perſons knowing in thel# matter 
that if diligent ſearch were made for them, in ſundry parts ot the land good coal 


mines wouſd be diſcovered: - This opinion is the more probable, ' becauſe that 


al one eo mine hath! been found out in Ireland, u few years ſince, b 
| mere, and without having been ſoughr-for: © The mine is in the pro- 


vince o / Leinſter, in the county of Carlow; ſeven miles from Idof, in the lame 
hill where the iron mine was of Mr. Chriftopher Wandſworth, of whom hath 
been ſpoken above. In that iron mine, after that for a great while they had 
drawn iron oar out of it, and that by degrees they were gone deeper, at laſt in 
lieu of oar they met with {ea coal, ſo as ever ſince all the people dwelling in 
thoſe parts have uſed; it for dl ring, Endingir Frey cheap z for the load offan 
Iriſh car, dra wn by one garron, did ſtand them, beſides, the charges of bringing 
it, in nine /penge;only, three, pence to the digger, and ſix pence to the owner. 
There be coals enough in this mine for to furniſh a whole country; never- 
Boe there is no uſe. made of them further chan among the neighbouring in- 
habitants; becauſe the mine being ſituated tar from rivers, the tranſportation is 
too C. argeable by land. 00 Aub eee 203; eee . bali 
Theſe coals are very heavy, and burn with little flame, but lye like charcoal, 
and continue ſo the ſpace of ſeven or eight hours, caſting a very great and vio- 


I t heat. bak ate SLE OD W 200) $9110 BOG bra io 231809 vita ni 
12 che place where this mine ſtandeth, do lye little ſmith-cvals abave the 
geqund, eres every wherg-in eren quantity, from whence:the ſmirheaeel- 
ing in the parts round about did uſe do come and fetch them even before the 
mine was diſcoy r derona tn 012 fond 
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Of the two ſorts of Iriſh Turf. 
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Urf being very much uſed throughout all the land (as we have ſaid be- 
fore) is of two ſorts, according, to che difference of the bags, qu 
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1. . the'which.it is taken. That which.» taken out of the 
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is light, ſpongy, of a reddiſh colour, kindleth eaſily, and burne th 
ver r, but doth not laſt. 
rp ce other to the contmry, which is raiſed out of 1 green or wet bogs, is 
heavy, firm, black, doth not burn ſo Joh nor with ſo J a flame, but aſt- 
eth a grem Whiley, and! maleth u hot fire, und leaverh [foul yellawiſh-aftics. 
It is the — jon of women, tfiat the linnem which is dried by a fire made 
of this laſt ſort of turf, getteth à foul colour, be it never ſo white: waſhed und 
bleached, and groweth yellowiſh: i char manner as het it ca hardly: be go: 
our again. oo Rin but 3s n bilde Den 1% »trryote no Sf 
| de 19} tor / 03.9% 59 ov71 nr , 9 wid 2 WA [14 0 
1 5195 > 264, RM IStIÞT9 od lot 
. | e u, n we feuer, * 
hk 5 rn ft 15 of turf eoſterh bur little: pains in the makings for being dig- 
wy ene pic a drying e thin and Gngle upon 
afterwards. pi led. up by tle heaps) it is braught into the bern. 
he grow lack turf cannot be made without more trouble. Rirſt they mark 
convenient places z for only thoſe are fit for it to which ſome paths do lead, 


and which in themſelves are not too miry, and too deep, but have a fiem and 


ſandy ground underneath, within the ſpace of four * ve feet, or thereabouts. 
Hula ws out ſuch. a place, if it be too ay , hey make ſome trenches, 
into watet doſee! ng! A babe 555 8 in- 
tend — may by them be carficd to wle hive! fit per re reckive 
the end that the bog being thereby grown ſome hat dryer and firmer, e the 
better 72 ithour Ning too deep It": "Then they fal to the 
buſineſs, "dividing it ſo among the labourers," that one part f — 90 on 
the carth, — rathor the 2.— for ale e this ur 1 
and muddy) 2 *faſt it on either + vo rh fie ki 

— within the ſame, where oy” Ae kt, 
turning it to and fro, and then with their ſhovels Ell it 1 Wt ftait 
trayes, amongſt the Engliſh in Ireland peculiarly called Loſſels; the which _ 
ing fall, another part of the labourers draw the ſume, with great cords fuſten- 
ed to them, to ſomo dry pluce wirhin the t r by the ſiqe thereof, where 
having ng bn car the hy try 6, go back to feten more, at 12 to nt 
all day-long» On char here “the —— ie red” it certain 
women upon 2 * <A + mold the mud, u ing elſe 60 ir bar the. 
hands; between the which taking 5 ** ot in, t "oh 150570 ether in that 
manner, that their bande meeti I 1 fühioſſed t ande rod 
beneath, growing narrower — 4 tho'to . hien bei eech the tuff ir 
let lye upon rhe ground the ſpace of week 15 theweath . 
is, and being — — well dry'd, it is bed 0 in titre Rea pe, Teaving evety 
where:em 3 = aces det ween; th t be air and't e wind abe through them, 


they may ge che loche r. 
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N 110 os 51 
An 305 4 nid is full ene that every a Acolthatitlogend 
on land to make turt for his family and for all his tenants; 510 that! 
doth colt moſt men no more than the hire! of the labourers who are employ- 


ed about it. Thoſe that begun early in the year, whilſt the labourers had 


bur little employment, gave ordinarily, beſides meat and drink, three perice 
ſterling a day to every man, and two pence to every woman; four pence a day 
being the ordinary price, and when it wasat. the deareſt, five pence. Twenty 
men made in two or three days as much turf as was ſufficient for the whole years 
firing of a great family; of which number five men did dig and caſt up the 


mud, five wrought it and filled it into the trays, and ten were buſied in draw. 


ing. the rrays-to'the place where the turt was molded by the'womeny who 
went ſo himbly to work with it, that NY wo of them e 
vey men at work. Ak Ks _—_— 


| : - + 
* 6 5 197 0 


Stcr, vi. ora, Lins has the mane o making ee one. e 


FOR the lime in Trela! d is made not. of che ſhes au ny 
and. ſame other countries, but only of tonez e grey 
ſtone, whereof we have ſpo ken in the » IN — is ; very Py gt 
ſpecially when it 3 not 95 7 out of the qua quarry bu oft old build · 
Th; ut a end iar N ot ſtone. —.— calle —— is 2 bd for it. 
is ſtone js of a lour, tending to. a 

white duſt out of it th fly abroad; and it is 59 — th 
land, but 187 11 in the hve wheat of Munſter and 

vithin the the ground, but and near to the ſurface of i in, ; and in ne places udove 
ground. 

The manner of burning it into lime, uſual over all Trelar „ is this; in the 
fide of ſome little heighth they make a great pit, round or ſquare according as 
conveniency.is offer dy of that bigneſs, as may hold. forty. or wg barrels, and 
af that faſhion that being many feet wide at the top, it cho — — 

narrower towards the bottom, in the ſame manner as the f wn * 
works, . The inſide of this pit they line round about with « wall ED of ime 


hout all Ire- 
Connaught, — 


and ſtone, at whoſe qutſide near the bottom a hole or door is left, by which 


ve that an iron-gate is jo wn wn which.co neat cloſe 
upon this they 2 a — 4 — — g fir 
knockt afunder with a ch « ora jon bammer, and into pieces c f tho bignels 
of a fiſt, or thereabouts) and upon that a lay of wood er 
of 1. the which being wonderful ſmall, and peculiarly called comb, in 
hardly uſed: for any other purpoſe. Upon that they lay another of lime-ſtote, 
and bs by turns, until the whole kiln be filled, ever obſerving chat the out- 


to tak ſnhes; and 
— 4 * Wo 


moſt. 
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noſt lay be of od, auff n camb, — — thiekibeingea an 
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Sgr. v. baun daun, e eee 2 em et 


By ERE is another eng ner of burning lime uſed in freland, in kilns built 7 
together above g A inccmparblpdigger n che other; inſomuch 
1 uantity of three hundred barrels of lime at once is made in them them in 
theſe 1 ſtonta wichout tham into pieces as theo- 
thers, — that only - 
they conſume a rok — 
into them, to which. 


* rom oy to _ to E 
4. — on men night by 
the. eiln to k the fire trom 2 10 — REP Hd 
Theſe (called Freneti-kilns;/ — err an was add received! from 
thence) haye ever their walls made of lime · tone, the which in the ſame man- 
ner are turned into lime, ſo as there remaineth nothing — - mo we 
after that the work is accompliſhed, and — —„ g 
r — 
nevertheleſs it hat tiene, that 
fitable than the orhera, becauſe they conſume muh 
through the continual renewing of the ſire, and 
men all the while they are burning, which commonly is the ſpace of 
n_ ”Y and wry gener For theſe reaſons was the uſe of theſe/kilns,| which ne · 


yer had general in ay made more and more leit off id theſe laſt y 
and the: wen gl of in che which the lime came. to — 
them, who burnt it, than four pence the batroſutibe moſt} all man · 
ner of expences being reckon or but 2 £0 > then who Leto belloon- 
veniencies. | | | * 91 | 29 (rv 8 
wy . 1 ; N * r % nnn ste 
** 100 cal { ITN v1. // G © 3c ©, Hr (129400 ©! Naa "fm 
1 *. il i cet ina 14744 V7 $431 FI (3 1 itte eo? mall rl 
"ai py re of Ireland? there is Se Kind vf elk y'very/fie for mike 
bricks, / 22 ure of p — although the abe bas Wit dr 
e 0 


induſtry to make uſe of it for elther. of theſes two ends; 
ſo far-fr rom making g any — veſſels, that even __ 177. 
| pſt them, and to the ns tf — we very 


iſh, bur-alſo trees Jou'hes wr to Bing — 
ſumber ot porn in > in. I ripe 
up holy Hoy Gaol urn cart * gf of 78 hg 
at very eaſie rates. 9.4 4 f 825 33 9 70 Fiel 
And as for the briek, u ue eue uſed in Trelgt ond 


Engliſb chemſeld es for A greüt while 3 bur of bare years they begun | 
common, as well in the country, as in the-cities;" eſpecially: W 
the) new e (che which not only 1 in Innes. alſo in * 


** 
— 


— or comb no bing fi or it) whereof 


| 
| 
| 
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ct 
do ſurpaſs the old) are all made of brick. . Bur chat. which is made it Jr 
for the molt part is not ſo good, as that of othervountries,/ not ſo mur hl fur - 


ny unfitneſs in the clay it ſelf, as for want vf handling and preparing it aright; 
as may eaſily be conceived by the following deſcription. of the manner they uſe 
to make it. 1 : 

| 7 * 


f lar gt Vw Er 034 oi Rooatud 10 Tattfiom gong a xgnt)] 
1; 111, SEC r. vn, » The een, od 801 
I n 10 21911466 d att 105 N 7 9100 07 
Tum x dig a great ſquare pit, taking away all the uppermoſt earth until they 
come do a ot clay (which commonly lyeth ono by two ſpits deep) colt 
digg up throughout the whole pit, and hi ing broke it very ſmall with xhe 
Conde, they do by degrees. pour a great deal of water among(t it, workingand 
labouring it together with ghe:fp e and their feet, tillyhe'whole maſt becomy 
uniſorm, firm and tough like ſtiff dough j tho hich ehen in hel · harro d is 
carried out of the pit to a place: where: dertain long tables arc ſet up; to cache, 
which tables is allotted one man, ono woman, and one boy. The woman take 
eth up the clay by handfulls, from the heap lying upon the ground, and reaeh- 
eth it unto: the; man, who thruſteth it into a little wooden form without bbt- 
guſtrawing now and then ſome ſand upon cho table, that the clay may not i 
ick tt and io having given them their dus faſhion, the boy doth-carry 


wem from thence to a place, here he layeth them ull upon the ground/ en 


under any covert, but in the open air. Atter they have lain ſome days, and 
are ſomew hat dryed, they are piled up in ſmall heaps, twenty or thirty ina heap; 
mak ing the Heaps tranſpurent in the ſame — we haye ſnhewed above f 
the tur, ſome: days aftet thoſe little piles are made into greater, which ure mas Of 
ny feut long, and five or fit:feetrhighy hut not above two feet, or two and i 
half broad (making the lays tranſparent, . ſpace between brick 
and brick, even ſo as in the ſmall piles) the which at the top are covered over 
with ſtraw, laying upon the ſtraw broad green ſods, to keep off the rain. Hav- 
ing lain ſo until they be quite dry, they make grent ovens or kilns of them, 
filling them within the ſame, ſtrawing betwixt them of that ſmall ſort of ſea - 
coal, whereof. we-have'{poken, heretgtore, called comb ar coome, and having 
covered over the kiln with the ſame clay, whereof the bricks are made; the 
thickneſs / pot handbroads or there-abouts, they ſet it afire with wood-under- - 
| and continue the fire until not only all the bricks piled withinthekilnz 
walls quite through, and at the out: fide a8 well as at the in · ſide, be 
| 150 turned into good brick: wherein, oftentimes, through” 

; or, neglect of thoſe who make and fill theſe kilna, and of thoſe” 
that govern, the fire, there is et ben and that two manner of ways. For 
ometimes great part of the bricks is found not to be ſufficiently nor uniformly = 
burnt ; and on the other {ide it falleth out oftentimes, that great quantitiss are 
edyced Aden being burnt, or half. burnt into great unſhapely/ maſſes or 

hi \ off 
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They do commonly burn in thole kilns two or three hundred thouſund bricks 
at a time j the which: forthe moſt part, all ö N e 
ſtand denne nee land. 


A0 "x" T* 44 "ES md, $8 346 


Szor. vin. Of the cut made in Leland. 


W x: ſhall conclude this chapter with the glaſs, there been ſeveral 
laſs-hauſes ſet up by the Engliſn in Ireland none in Dublin: of|other: cities, 
= all of them in the country ae bee the priucipal was that of Bir- 
re, a market town, otherwi er one fir Lawrencd Par» 


rſons-town, 


ns, Who having purchaſed: that built a houſe it ; his 
en Nen Zartes be having Re ed Har the er of ity Wen town 
is ſituate in ounty,. about fifty miles to the ſouth · weſt of Dublin, ,up» 


on the borders of the two provinoes of Leinſter and — from 
Dublin was furniſhed: with all lorta of windet and es, 
the and, they 


other as commonly are in uſe. One part of the materials, 
had out of En z the other, to wit the aſhes, they made in the place ofaſh- 
the cy for the 


tree, and no other. The chiefeſt difficulty way 6 
pots to melt the materials in; this they had out of ther „Lan r in 
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LT Trove H the clim climate of Ireland is Gs M | 
trending it ſelf from the beginning of t egree 
latitude, ny; the end of the Give and fiftiet e = _ | 


h 
ſubje& to vi Er. der on! in Munſter 
e - and nothing the 7. 3 5 0 


but Sven i 
— gol muc leſs than any. ot 
ti many countries 
Dr 
— inchebegloning ot (3 
malt of 9 7 er end of, May 
which whole ſp! 
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But on the other fide, it is very ſeldom violently cold there, 7 frees 
eth butoli 3 there: ara y/ threey'p — .,, hu 
are very ſeldom 5 langer than an ples * 
all at their very worſt — near ſo violent as in moſt other — ſo of 
that ſome all Winter long hardly come near a fire, e a day : and that not * 
on — the ordinary cold wouther but even whilſt it is a — th 
times the cold. io io ſacl oven in the m —— to 
that Þ walking any, or doing ſore ! athet: coderate:emergiſe; you ſhall: uh 
8 fat warm. a ſweet und 15 f it at were: the month th 
uns : its QuorenoÞ byilgs ob wine mv oi νανj,tnᷣ Root ſar 
. bath bean os wititers, . wherein it hath; fronen ten or twelve du "on 
ogether, ' fo as the Liffie, and other the like rivers werequicefrozen, and m _ _ 
— upon — and beaſts::burthole are altogether vntrautillnary, loſ 
come very ſeldom: — Welfare en twolte yea!!!“ ol 
| . mike be bez, and: Hou he la dete 00 Ah 
he at all 0 0 beast) and oattley/ ud cowny' More, 8 
o there ul winter — — abroad, and do feed inthe fie)ds; Where 0 


= Le defeiin — be time en well/as in the day, and that many herbs, which es 
ngland and. Netherland) do-dys! * 1 


—— 
| Bue: 7. 11. of the # warm nul. 


AND as the cold in We is very dee * 2 ſo is alſo the toon 3 


| in ſammy. o which s ſeldom gion © bat ne hotteſt clo 
as to be gre ma dme. wth roft enough in be da Ummer- * 
months, Git the weathe Wk more Fl Mo beit, ſo as one may — 
very well endure to come near f gogd fre, yr BY cometh to paſi only dur- Bl 
ing the wet weather, for elſe, 40 whilſt it hy fair, it is very warm all ſummer bb 
long, albeit ſeldom over-hot: and ſo it is many times alſo even on the rain 
days, whereas for the moſt part iv'ts wei ol them, and the heat 1 * 


than mY ſeaſon doth require, | 
| me) of nter to 1mils 27 110 10H 


07 or. 1. Of the Rein ard wn Worber. . 
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| Tus rain is ordir in ery 
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ful, and that loſe. no oocafion: at all; do commonly in the end — 


remained in the fields, by the too rh 


eee ov 


f groin out of che enger mins behoof.” br beben 
1 mem by the ifteryenition 


Meh cone ne 1 | 
well and ſo ſoon; oe * eg ok ord 


1 9 
the fruits orf trees; a ef dees = 0 much Fach come 
to perfrckiqn, than in the mott 87 5  relghbovting rr And as 


hurtful to w_ thin 
never bein ith, 
of the fbul went 


the ripetieſs of the fruits and 6 er increaſe of the earth 15 reatly retarded by 


the abundance of unſeaſonable rain; ſo it doth alſo fall out o — . cuir tb 
ſame ag e to ripeneſs, it is difficult to to one ow f in, by realon of the ex- 
ceedi o of rain hie Both come dern 


—— a Niger and the har - 
veſt. 080% herefore it behoveth one here to be wonderful dili — not to 


loſe any part of the fair wenther: For iſe ohe would run great! hazard: 'tocſuſ- 
tain. great loſſes, and to have all ſpoiled. Hut thoſe chat — 4 —— 
n their 
creaſe well enough, notwithſtanding all thoſe great hindetancesy ſo that chere 
be as few: years of deurth in ug in any other country of chrifiendomy 
and moſt years there is not only corn enough got for the ſuſtenance of the inhu> 
bitants, But a great deal over and above, for the ending: out of (great quanti- 
ties of grains into on yr own "229 7 
7 (14.31 4 41 1 ) OT 
re r. LI the 1 weather in he latter hd aue, ee al white 
"Of fi Witte bel $1 Q ti Vi h ove "Ht 


"Ts 1 4 N c 4 2 il * 


al for Sing ws 


In ths e "wo Wy ackiitan weather 257 ly falr a 
together, in the ſame manner as in ce ſs rin not org 17 x8 f 
doth ſerve for to dry ups — to get in the co \ and nd Bin _ 
— — Jiri Kempe 
away ſooher\ ſo — 


the Winter- com; the which ot eels 00 very 

For that ſeaſon being once _ have ver 
the autumn, and during all w oe! nd althou 
ally for many days together, yer is 'A ors: 


ing! the Fee Fowl 


id 
lies Ny wh weather the reſt G 
ir doth Milde rain continu- 
rent, and few weeks do 


pals, wherein are not two or ehre Yainy days. "And 1 4 th be 0 chat 
ordinarily ir raineth In Ireland . es "thin that 9 
ny times when it doth rain two or tithe oa to 15 SF wok are 


es leet! Ns in other for Wen- 


very clear and fairy the which alfo' muy 


ther, and when all day long the tkie is overcaſt with clouds and miſty. 


Sper. v. Some dry Summers in Trend; bi uh ever FO 


Bur although it is ordinarily thus in Ireland; yet the ſame THe * 
variableneſs ot years and ſeaſons, which is obſerved in moſt other countries, doth 
alſo here occur, and that more in regard of the ſummers and N than . 
of tha winters and cold. For it is marvellous ſeldom to have there a hard win» 
ter and long froſt z but ſummers oa” been which were full of very dry, ns 


92: The Mara! Hiſtiry ef Ireland - Chap. XXI. 
fair and pleaſant weather. But as winters cruelly. cold, fo likewiſe over · dry 


ſummers do in this iſland hardly come once in an agez. and it is a common ſay- 
ing in Ireland, that the 355 Uryel ſummers 44+. never hurt.the „ 


d dry grounds may get harm, ne- 
Hot more — 5 hurt by pe and ze 5 15 
d, they are not cauſed through immoderate 


although the corn and graſs upon the high 
vertheleſs the country in general 
ny dearths. fall out to be. in Ire | 
heat and drought, as in moſt other countries, but through too much wet, and 
exceſſive rain, cg e ane alt Ter TR 


7 » 
n 
a 


, '$nGr. vi. Amendment of the wet Air in Ireland bow 10 be ebe ꝭ,. 
So: that the Iriſh air is greatly defectuous in —＋ — and too much ſubject 


to wet and rainy weather; wherein if it were of ſomewhat: a better tempera · 


ture, and as free from too much wet, as it is from exceſſive cold, it would be one 
of the ſweeteſt and pleaſanteſt in the whole world, and very few- coun- 
tries could be named, that might be compared with Ireland for  agrecable 
temperateneſs. And although it is unlikely, that any revolution of times will 
produce any conſiderable alteration in this (the which indeed in ſome other 
countries hath cauſed wonderful —— becauſe that thoſe who many ages 
ago have written of this iſland, do witneſs the ſelf ſame things of it in this par- 
ticular, as we do find in our time: there is nevertheleſs great probability that 
this defect may in part be amended by the induſtry of men, if the country be- 
ing once inhabited throughout by a civil nation, care were taken every where 
to diminiſh and take away the ſuperfluous und exceſſive wetneſi of 22 
in all the watery and boggy places, whereby this too great moiſtneſs of the 
air is greatly increaſed, and partly alſo occaſion- tIeIammpf . 

This opinion is not grounded upon ſome uncertain ſpeculation, but upon aſ- 
ſured experience; for ſeveral knowing and credible perſons have affirmed to 
me, that already ſome years ſince goo beginnings have been ſeen of it; and 
that in ſome parts of the land well inhabited with Engliſh, and where great ex- 
tents of bogs have been drained and reduced to dry land, it hath been found by 
the obſervation of ſome years one after another, that they have had a dryer air, 
and much leſs troubled with rain, than in former time. 
_ Herewith agreeth what we read in that famous writer Pliny, in the fourth 
chapter of the ſeventeenth book of his natural hiſtory, concerning that part of 
Macedonie, wherein the city Pilippi was ſeated z where the air formerly havi 
been very metz =o rang amended by the altering the wetneſs of the ground: 

& 


His words are irca Philippos cultura ficcata regio, mutavit cali habitum: 


that is word for word, the country about Philippi being dryed up through tilla 
hath altered the quality of the 2 Wb e "PPS INS 
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Of the Dew, M. 15 Snow, Heil, Hoar- froſt, Thunder and Lightning, 
BY Earth. quale and Winds, © T, 


SECT. 
h w-. I of 


the hot and dry countries, and that the leſs it uſeth to rain in a country, the 
dew doth fall there the more abundantly z whereby it ſhould ſeem to fol · 


. T HE naturaliſts and geographers do aſſure us, that it deweth exceedinglyin 


low, that in the wer climate it deweth very little, and conſequently that in Ireland, 


where it raineth ſo very much, the dew mult be very ſcanty. But there is as 
much dew there, as in other countries that are a great deal hotter and dryer. 


Only thus much experience doth ſnew in Ireland (and it may be as well in o- 


ther countries, whereof I have not yet informed my (elf) that when it is to- 
wards any. great rain, little or no dew doth fall; ſo as in thoſe times going forth 
early in the morning into the green fields, you will find them altogether crys 
and that even in that. ſeaſon, wherein the dew in Ireland, as in other nei 
bouring countries, uſeth tp full more abundantly, than in any other time of the 
car, to wit in the months of May and June: this is a certain ſign to the inha- 
itants, that great rain is to fall ſuddenly z and commonly after ſuch a dry and 


dewleſs night it uſeth to rain two or three days together. But the preceding 


rain doth not hinder the dew in that manner, as that which is imminent; an 


it is found ordinarily, that in a clear night following a rainy day (the which is 
very ordinary, as we have ſaid in the preceding chapter) the dew cometh 


” 
N by 
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110 


down as. liberally as if it had not rained the day before,” 
Szcr, u. Of May-dew, and the manner of gathering, and preſatving u 

At Ch gray AA ekt alt! r lonvval ti ov nt 
Tux Engliſh women, and gentlewomen in Ireland, as in Epglandz did uſe 


in the beginning of the ſummer to gather good ſtore of dew, to keep it hy 
them all the year after for ſeveral good uſes both of phyſick and otherwiſe, 


wherein by experience they have learnt it to be very available. Their man- 


ner of collecting and keeping it was this, In the month of May eſpecially, and 
alſo in part of the month of June, they would go ſorth betimes in the morn: 


. 4 . + - 2 0 
ing, and before ſun-rifing, | into 8 green field, and there eicher with their bands = 
men e aide n 29908fbs oils bag ain 3s nis 11% bauſtrike 
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ſtrike off the dew from the tops of the herbs into a diſh, or elſe throwing clean 
linnen cleaths upon the ground, take off the dew. from the herbs into them, 


and afterwards.wring it aut into diſhes , and thus they continue their worł un · 


til they have got a ſufficient quantity of dew according to their intentions. That 


which is gotten from the graſs will ſerve, but they chuſe rather to have it from 
the green corn, eſpecially wheat, if they can have the conveniency to do ſo, as 
being perſuaded that this dew hath more vertues, and is better for all purpoſes, 
than that which hath been collected from the'igraſs or other herbs. "The dew 
thus gathered they put into a Sus bottle, and ſo ſet it in a place where it may 
have the warm ſun-ſhine all day long, keeping it there all the ſummer; after 
ſome days reſt ſome dregs and dirt will ſettle to the bottom; the which when 
they perceive, they pour off all the clear dew into another veſſel, and fling. a- 
way thoſe ſetlings. This they do often, becauſe the dew doth not purge it ſelf 
perfectly in a few days, but by degrees, fo as new dregs (ſevered from the pu- 
rer parts by the working of the dew, helped on by the ſun- beams) do ſettle a- 
gain; of the which as often as thoſe good women ſee any notable quantity, they 
ill pour off the clear dew trom them: doing thus all ſummer long, until it be 
elenr to the bottom, | * 


The dew thus thoroughly purified looketh whitiſh, and keepeth good for 1 


year or two atter. bs 8 
| Scr. 1v. Of the Mifts and Figs. 


Wx have ſhewed how much Ireland is ſubje& to rain, and ſo it is likewiſe 
to dark weather, and overcaſting of the air even when it raineth not, which 
continueth ſometimes many days together, eſpecially in winter time. 

But as for the togs and miſts, Ireland is no more troubled with them than'o- 
ther regions, eſpecially in the plain country, for in the mountains they are much 
more frequent, ſo that oftentimes they are covered with them for a great way 
the ſpace of ſome hours together, when at the ſame time there is none in the 
neighbouring plain country; and in the high mountains it cometh many times 
to paſs that in à fair day the top thereof for a long time together is covered o- 


ver with « thick miſt, when not only the adjacent country, bur even the low- 


er ou of thoſe mountains do enjoy 4 clear ſun-ſhine. * And ſometimes it befal- 
leth the tops as well as the lower parts being free from them, the middle parts 
are quite covered therewith: as my brother in his travels hath many times ob- 
ſerved in ſeveral parts, eſpecially hoon thoſe high mountains between Dundalk 
and Carlingford, 48 well in the midſt of the ſummer, as at other times of the 
year. ; Ae thy gt e WS fo N 4.1 "833 en än % Its 1 
And in many places it is fund b rience, that the like n the tops 
of the mountains is a fort- runner enn it the next country eder all rhoſe 
who have lived any time at Dublin, may have good knowledge. - For ſeldom 
a' miſt rech upon the top of the Wicklow. mountaitis,” fituared ſome five 
or fix miles to the ſouth of Dublin, or of the head of Hoath, * withour:being 


followed with rain at Dublin and the adjacent-parts within 24 hours: where- 
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in is obſervable, that a fog quite covering thoie mountains all over is not lo ſure 
a rain, as when 115 only upon 9 top: and that thoſe general miſts u- 
the mountains are often ſeen without any following de the whieh/very 
ſcidom ot never happeneth in the gthers. ee 267t 
— — ide. — ch mer 3 
ſtant, quite filling the air of a re manner eta 
away, = — — aſter the ſame faſttion, until it vaniſh 10 degrees, either 
aſcending up into the air, or falling to the ground; whereof here, as in other 
countries, the firſt is commonly followed with. rain, and the ſecond with fair 


weather. 
In the other ſort are eat parcels or flakes ours ſcattered up and 
25 ys foggy es do not kee ep on 8 
that 


down the air, with clear ſpaces egg 0 w 
phace, but fly to and fro, according as they are driven by the wind, an 
ometimes very ſwiftly z. this kind af f fog, th ariſe not. only upon the ſeaſide, 
e 7 the . . Yoon. the mountaing en turning. into a 
genera > 4 to woods . Des % ri 
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ss The Natural Hiſtory of Ireland. Chap. X Xn. 
It haileth there but ſeldom, and in thin ſhort ſhowers, the hail - tones alſo 


- being very little. 


"1 


* 
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* 
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As tor the hoar- froſt, that is as common here as in other countries, and that 
not only in the coldeſt months, and during the froſt, but even in the (| 

ſo as commonly during all the fair weather of that ſeaſon, of ſome weeks toge- 


ther, whereot we have ſpoke heretofore, every morning all the green herbaof 
the gardens and fields arc quite covered over with it. 4155 512! ee 


” Mu : 
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SBC. v. Of the Thunder, Lightning, and Earthquakes, 23 


InzLAND is as little ſubje& to thunder and ightnin as any other coun- 
c 


try in the world, for it is a common thing, to ſce whole years paſs without 
them, and in thoſe years, wherein any are, one ſhall ſeldom have them abov 
once or twice in a ſummer, and that with ſo weak noiſe of the thunder, ar 
ſo feeble a ſhining of the lighrning, that even the moſt fearful perſons are hard- 
ly frightned at all thereby, much leſs any harm done to men or beaſts, © 

From earthquakes this iſland is not altogether exempt z but withal they are 


ſo ſeldom, that they hurdly come once in an age: and it is ſo long ago ſince 


the laſt of all was, that it 1s as much as the moſt aged perſons now irg can 


even remember. 
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ral diſeaſes, vexy cin in and pat 

together unknown. For the 0 ere my 

countries aanfining upon the { 805 el 1 2 aterly uokgown in land. 
80 iis the quartan age, the cb ande dinary in England, and in {ercra parts 


of it doth very much reign at all times. 
As for the tertian ague, 1 little known in Ireland as the 
quartan: ut ſome years ſince, , know not — what TIE it hath 


— — 


found acceſs into this iſland, ſo that at this time ſome are taken with. it, but 


nothing near ſo ordinarily as in other countries. 


The plague, which ſo often and ſo cruelly infe&erh England, to ſay nothing 


of remoter countries, is wonderfully rare in Ireland, and hardly ſeen once in an 
n age. | oy n 5 


SECT. ni. The Immunity from certain Diſeaſes confiſteth in the Air, not in the 
Bodies of the People. | 
' 'Tr is obſervable concerning the forementioned particular, that this privilege, 
of being free trom ſeveral diſeaſes, doth. not conſiſt in any peculiar quality of 
the bodics of men, but proceedeth from ſome hidden property of the land and 
the air it ſelf. This is made manifeſt two manner of ways, firſt, in that ſtran- 
gers coming into Ireland do partake of this ſame exemption and as long as they 
continue there, are as free of thoſe evils, from which that climate is exempt, 
as the Iriſh themſelves. Secondly, in that the natives, born and brought up in Ire · 
land, coming into other countries, are found to be ſubject unto thoſe diſeaſes as 
well as other people, and I have known ſeveral of them, who being come hi» 
ther into England, have fallen into the quartan ague, and have as long and as 
badly been troubled with it, as ordinarily any Engliſhman uſeth to be. 
And credible perſons baye. affirmed unto me the ſame of Scotland, name- 
ly that the quartan ague never having been ſeen there, the Scotſmen neverthe- 
leſs in other countries are as obnoxious to it, as people of any other nation. 


Scr. 1v. De moſt part of all kind. of Diſeaſes are found in Ireland as in other 


vils, that the moſt part of diſeaſes and infirmitics, whereunto man's body 
ect in other countries, are alſo. found in Ireland, as well outward as inward; 
and in the number of the inward not only the ſuddain ones, and thoſe that in a 
few days or weeks come to an end, being called Morbi acuti by the phyſicians, 
as namely feavers, caſting of blood, apoplexies, and others of that nature; but 
alſo thoſe of long continuance, as ihe falling-ſickneſs, the palſy; all ſorts of 
out, coughs, the conſumption of the lungs, the ſtone of the kidnies and of the 
ladder, the cholick, the jaundice, the dropſy, the grict of the ſpleen, and ſe- 
veral ſorts of looſeneſſes, with all which eyils it is here as in other countri 
ſome of them being very common here, and others happening but ſeldom, a 
An few perſons: the more ere pt relation whereof we will leave for the books 
of 5 aud for thoſe obſervations, which perhaps my brother ſome time 
or other will publiſh, of what he hath found concerning theſe matters, in an 
apple and flouriſhing practice of eight years, which he hath lived in Dublin. 
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Of the Diſtaſes reigning in Ireland, and whereunto that Country ir 
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apt, 8 Ireland is ſubject to moſt diſcaſes in common with other countries, ſo . 
Ire- A there are ſome, whereunto it is peculiarly obnoxious, being at all times | 
es 4s ſo rife there, that they may juſtly be reputed for Ireland's Enaemii | 
hi- Morbi or reigning diſeaſes, as indeed they are generally reputed for ſu en. | 
d as Of this number is a certain ſort of malignant feavers, vulgarly in Ireland cal- | 
7 led Iriſh agues, becauſe that at all times they are ſo Cowon in Ireland, as well 

me- among the inhabitants and the natives, as among thofe' who are newly come | 

he- thither from other countries. This feaver commonly accompanied with a | 
| great pain in the head and in all the bones, great ' weakneſs, drought, loſs of Z 
all manner of appetite, and want of flcep, and for the moſt part idleneis or | 
ther raving, and reſtleſnels or toſſings, but ety”! 2 conftant heat, is hard | 
96 to be cured, for thoſe that underſtand the diſeaſe, and ſeek to overcome it, | 
5 do it not by purging, which ' carinot be uſed at any time without great and | 
ne- preſent danger; for the fermentation of the humours which cauſeth the diſcaſe, | 
ub- is hereby Sy encreaſed, and the patient weakned; and hardly with bleeg- | 
rd; ing, which ſeldom is uſed with ſucceſs otherwiſe than in the very beginning: | 
na but with ſtrengthning medicines and good cordials: in which eaſe, and af all 
neceſſary preſcriptions be well obſerved, very few perſons do loſe their dies fl 
except when ſome extraordinary and peſtilent malignity comerh to itz as it bo- | 


falleth in ſome years, with ſo great violence, that notwithſtanding all good 
helps, ſome are thereby carried to their graves; the ſame doth ordinarily come 
to paſs, that it proveth deadly, if the fick'do fall into unskilful hands, or-ne- 
glect all help, or do not obſerve good directions; in which eaſes many dope | 
riſh: and others, who come off With their lives throughrrobuſtuouſnelsbing- | 
ture, or hidden cauſes, are forced to keep their 'betly's long time n ente 
weekly being a great while before they can recover their perfect health and 
rengt ig py f eee wal 1950 $17 110599 0919-20 03 
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TE x looſeneſs doth alſo greatly reign in Ireland, as well among thoſe of the 
country as among the ſtrangers, wherefore the Engliſh inhabitants have given 
it the name of the country-diſeaſe. Many are a great while troubled with it, 
and yet get no other harm: and thoſe that betimes do make uſe of good medi- 


rew The Nataral Hiftory of Ireland. Chap. XXIV. 


4 


cines, are without any great difficulty cured of it. But they that ler che fooſe- 


neſs take its courſe, do commonly after ſome days get the bleeding with it, 
whereby the diſeaſe doth not only grow much more troubleſome and painful, 
but a great deal harder to be cured; and at laſt it uſeth to turn to the bloody 
flux, the which in ſome perſons, having laſted a great while, leaveth them of 
it ſelf; but in far the greateſt number 1s very dangerous, and killeth the moſt 
part of the ſick, except they be carefully aſſiſted with good remedies. | 
That this diſcaſc, as alſo the other, viz. the malignant feavers, are ſo rife in 
Ireland, doth partly come through the peculiar di oſition and exceſſive wet- 
neſs of the air; but partly alſo through the errors which people do commit in 
cating and drinking, and other particulars: as manifeſtly doth appear by that 
a very great number, not only of the natives, bur alſo of the ſtrangers coming 
_ thither, who take careful heed to themlelver in abſtuining from hurtful things, 
never are troubled with either of theſe infirmities, Mn 1 09 


'Secr. 11. Of the Rickets. 


. AmoNs the reigning diſeaſes of Ireland the rickets alſo may with good rea- 
ſon be reckon'd, a-diſeale peculiar to young children, and ſo well known toe- 
very body in England, as it is needleſs to give any deſcription of ity and yet to 
this day never any phyſician, either Engliſh or of any other nation, made any 
the leaſt mention of it, no not in thoſe works which arc exprelly written of 
All manner of diſeaſes and accidents of little children. A „ 
In Areland this diſeaſe is wonderful rife now, but it hath nothing near been 
o long known there as in England, either through the unskilfulnels or neglect 
ef the phy ſioiam (che moſt part whereof in both kingdoms to this day are igno- 
mt not only of che manner how to cure it, but even of the nature and proper- 
ty thetrof) or that really it is new there, and never before having been in Jre- 
d, hath got footing in it 323 theſe few years, throng Tome ftrange 
urion:or-conſtellation, or God's immediate ſending: which kind df chan- 
wes Everal:comes/have:befaln in divers countries, and in Ireland it ſelf we have 
"altady chown'ſpme fuch matter in another ſickneſa, namely the tertian ague. 
Tus evil being altoget her ineurable, when it is gone too far, is hard enough 
to be cured even in the beginning, except it be very caretully look unto, and 
uſe made of the beſt remedies; nevertheleſs this grief, as well as moſt others, 
.hattvits peculiar medicines, the which being applied betimes, and with conve- 
nient care, do with God's bleſſing for the moſt part produce the effect deſired. 
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Z this diſeaſe, and uſed to be the cauſe why it was ſo common; and ſome famous 


e e 009: gt 01gtem t fooftolgws an 7 | 
Tux rickets are of late very rife in Ireland, where few years: 
ſo on the contrary it hath been /almoſt/quite freed:from anoth 
the very worſt and miſorableſt in the world, ; 
mer times uſed to be very common there, eſpeciy vince of Myny 
ſter z the which therefore was filled with — — buik fer tg raceive 
and keep the leprous petſons. But many yrars ſinas Ireland hath been almoſk 


quite freed from this horrible and Joathſome diſesſe, and as; fow Nr | 


are now found there, as in any other country'in the wurd; ſo. that the boſpi- 
tals erected for their uſe, having — a long time, at length are quite 
Jechyed a eue ee ee eee 

unknown, as it is in moſt other changes of that. nature. For that this ſigc kn 
was ſo general in Ireland, did not come by any iar deſoct in tho land or in 
the air, but merely — the fault and fouligluttony of the inhabitants, in 
the ſueceſſive devouring of unwholſome falmons. The common report in Ire · 
land is, that boiled ſalmons.caten hot out of the ketrle in great quantity, bring 


authors have not ſtuck to relate as much for a truth. But that is a fable, and 
ſalmons have not that evil quality, which way ſoever they be eaten and prepa- 
red, but when they are out of ſeaſon, which is in the latter end of the year, af - 
ter they have caſt their ſpawn: upon which they do not only 3 very weak 
and 72 2 bur ſo unwholſome, that over their whole body they break out in 
very filthy ſpots, juſt like a ſcald man's head, ſo as it would loath any man to 
ſee them; nevertheleis the Iriſh, a nation extremly barharous in all the parts of 
their life, did uſe to take them in that very ſeaſon, as well p at any othertime 
of the year, and to cat them in very great abundance, as eaſily | 


| they might, eve» 
ry river and rivulet in moſt parts being very ſull of. and by that means that 
horrible diſeaſe came to be ſo common among them. But the Engliſh having 
once gotten the command of the whole co 


e whole country.into-their hands, made very ſe- 
vere laws againſt the taking of ſalmons in that uowholſome ſeaſon, and ſaw them 
carefully obſerved z whereby hindring theſe. barbariams againſt their will to feed 
on that poiſonous meat, they were The cauſe that that woful ſickneſs, which 
uſed ſo mightily to reign amongſt them, hath in time been almoſt quite aboliſh- 
ed: which great benefit, with ſo many:others, that hateful people hath rewar- 
ded with ſeeking utterly to exterminats their beneficton. | 


SECT. vi. Of the Leaguer Sickneſſes. 


In the Engliſh armies, which ſince this bloody rebellion went over into Ire- 
land to fight againſt that murdering nation, were not ooy the looſeneſs and the 
malignant feaver, whereof we have ſpoken above as of Ireland's reigning diſca- 

aſes, very common, but there beſides ſeveral other infirmities, viz. violent coughs 
and of long continuance, ſtopping of the breath, called in latin Di/2noea, _— 


phſqurs nes 


1 


10? The Natural Hiftory of Ireland. Chap. XXIV. 
neſs of the thighs or Sciatica, paintul ſtranguries, all which griefs ſeized on fo 
many perſons, that they might well have been-taken. for ſickneſſes reigning in 
that land; as I have many times underſtood of my brother, who at that time 
not only dwelling and practiſing at Dublin, but being phyſician 5 of che 
Engliſh forces, had but too mucſi occaſion to know that perfect. 
Hut wit hal he hath aſſured me, that thoſe diſeaſes. had their original not rom 
any defect of the climate, bur ot the cold; and other hardſhips, which the fol- 
diers ſuffered in their marches; for they many times gaing to the fields in cold 
and foul weather, and ſometimes marching whole days Ong, yea ſeveral days 
together, in very py and wet ways, where their feet and legs were continu- 
ally cold and wet, beſides that they were ſometimes conſtrained to paſs through 
the water up as high as the knees and waiſt, and after all that hardihip endured 
in the day- time, to lye in the night upon the wet ground in the open air, this 
cauſed the aforenamed diſeaſes, and ſeveral others; amongſt them, in ſo great 
number, it being to be wondred at, that many more did not fall into them. 
And without doubt in any other country of the world, where all the ſame cau- 
ſes did concur, and where an army endured the like hardſhip, the ſame effects, 
it not worſe would follow: ſo that in this behalf the land it ſelf is not at all to 
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| E lei in an illand almoſt i 
1000 not remember, that any one hasttempted much 
concerning them; I believe it may be of uſe to con 
acer their origin; their conyeniencies, and inconve- 
"= "+a and how they may be remedy'd, or why. 
X „oe | 
. Ko thoughts, and obſervations 
e each e am a, that what I 
— by be able to ſay, will be very little, in reſpect of what 
- Wy would be wo ep on ſuch an important ſubject, and 
8 o very to the improvement of the king 
dom. As to the origin of bogs) It is to be 2 that there ate few plac 
in our northern world, but have been famous for bogs, as well as this; 28 
barbarous ill-inhabited country has them: I rake the loca paluſtria, or paluges 
be the very ſame we call bogs: the ancient Gaus, Germans, and Britains n 
when beaten, to the paludes is the very ſame that we have experienced in the_ 
Iriſh, and one ſhall find thoſe places in /zaly, that were beter” ſuch as Ligy-. 
ria, were infeſted with them; and therefore I believe the true cauſe of them is 
want of induſtry y'at leaſt induſtry may remove, > them. 


te 2 
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are many bogs of late ſtanding in Frelaid ; when Odonal and Tyrone came to the 
f of. KX 2 ec 


5 


relie ing 10 they waſted the country, eſpecially as they came through Coa- 
naught, whic by ths (veins 4-1 onto Cr bard was generally loyal; and 


there is a great tract of ground now a bag, that was then plowed land; and there 


remains the manſion houſe of my lord - in the midſt of it: now if want 
of induſtry has in our remembrance made one bog; no wonder if a country, fa- 
mous for lezineſs, as Ireland is, abound with them. To ſhew you, how want of 


induſtry cauſes bogs, you melt remember, rhat /re/an# abounds with fpfings 3 tfiat 


theſe ſprings are generally dry, or near dry, in the ſummer time, and the graſs and 
weeds grow thick about the places where they burſt out. In the winter they 
ſwellz and run and ſoften, and looſen all the earth about them; now that ſwerd 
or (cart of the earth, that conſiſts ot the raots'of graſs, being lifted up and made 


fuzzy by the water in the winter, (as I have at the head of fome ſprings ſeen it 
lift up a foot or two, ) is dried in the ſpring : and doth not fall together, hut wi - 


ther in a tuft, and new graſs ſprings through itz which, the next winter is again 
lift up, and fo the {pring is more and more ſtopt, the ſcurf grows thicker and 
thicker till at firſt it makes that which we call a quaking bog: and as it grows 
higher, and dryer, and the graſs roots and other vegetables become more putrid 
together with the mud and ſlime of the water it acquires a blackneſs, and grows 
intp chat which we call a turf ö 
particles are generally waſhed away with the water, as being apt to be diluted in 
it; but the otly or ſulphureal are thoſe that chiefly remain, and ſwim on the 
water, and this is that which gives turf its inflammability. To make this appear, 
'tis to be obſerved that in Ireland our higheſt mountains are covered with bog, as 
well as the plainsz becauſe our mountains abound more with ſprings than could 
be imagined: I remember one high mountain, in the north of Ireland, has four 
toughs on the fide of it near the rop z now no body living on our mountains; and 
no care being taken to clear the ſprings z the whole mountains are over · run with 
bogs, as I have deſcribed. | To x 705 
L. Ir is ta be obſerved, that Ireland doth abound in moſs more than, I believe, 
any kingdom inſomuch thut it is very troubleſome, being apt to ſpoil fruit trees, 
and quickſets; I do not remember, that they, who have written of ing, 
or orchards, mention it, which I am ſure they would, had they been as muc 
rroubled with ir, as we are; now this moſs is of divers kinds, and that which 
| os in bogs is remarkable, your light ſp rurf is nothing but « congeries 
_ of the th of this moſs, as I have frequently obſerved, before it be ſuſſicient» 
ly rotten, (and then the turf looks white and is light,) I haveſcen it in ſuch quan- 
ties and ſo tough that the turf ſpades could not cut it: in the north of Aland, 
they, by way of joke call it old wives tow, and curle her that bury'd it, whenit 


hinders them in cutting the turf, it is not much unlike flax: the turt-holes in 
time grow up with it again, and all the little gutters in bogs are generally filled 


with itz and truly I chiefly impute the red, or turf bog to ity and from it even 
the hardened turf when broken, is ſtringy z tho? there plainly appear in it parts 
of other vegetables: it is obſervable that both vegetables and animal have very 


dog. I believe wher the vegetables rar the ſaftne 
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different forms, when they are kept under and when out of the watery and Iam 


the ſarface of the earth where we ſtood : even theſe in time will grow ted bogs z 


+ 1 rr : © N „„ 
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almoſt (from ſome obſervations,) tempred to believe that the ſeed of this base 
moſs, when it falls on dry and parched ground begets the heath: however the 
moſs is ſo fuzzy and quick growing a vegetable, that it mightily ſtops the ſprings, 
and contributes to thicken the ſcurt eſpecially in red bogs, where only I remem- 

ber to have obſerved it. 8 Wn | | 
3, Ir is to be obſerved, that the bottom of bogs is generally a kind of white 
clay, or rather ſandy mar]; a little water makes it age ſoft; and when it is dry 
it is all duſt; and tiris contributes much to the ſwelling of the bogs; tor the roots 
of the graſs do not ſtick faſt in it; but a little wet looſens them, and the water 
eaſily gets in between the ſurface ot the earth and them, and lifts up the ſurface, 
as a dropſy doth the skin. . OS | 
TY Tis to be obſerved, that bogs are generally higher than the land about 
them, and higheſt in the middle: the chief ſprings that cauſe them being com- 
monly about the middle, from whence they dilate themſelves by degrees, as one 
would blow a bladder; but not always equally, becauſe they ſometimes meet 
with greater obſtacles on one ſide than on the other: whoever has ſeen bogs, can- 
not doubt of this; and beſides if you cut a deep trench thro” a bog, you will find 
the original {prings and vaſt quantities of water will run light, and the bog ſub- 
fide the bog at Caftle Forbes, (as I was informed) ſubſided 30 foot; I could hardly 
believe that; but found by computation, that it could not be much leſs than 
half of it: I believe theſe, and other obſervations that might be made being laid 
together, it is hardly to be doubted, but that I have given the true origin of 
bogs : thoſe hills, that have no ſprings, have them not; thoſe that have ſprings, 
and wart culture, conſtamly have them: where ever they are, there "ne gue 
turf li in» 


ht, 

pervious to the water; the ground under it is very pervious: and all theſe are 
plainly accountable from che cauſes I have givðen. 3 

I muſt confeſs there are quaki bogs, cauſed otherwiſez when a or 
fpring runs thro? a flat; if t o age be not tended, it fills with weeds in ſum- 
mer, trees fall a-croſs ir, and dam it up; then, in winter, the water res 
farther and farther every year, till rhe whole flat be covered; then there grows 
up a courſe kind of graſs peculiar to theſe bogs, this graſs grows in tufts, and 
their roots conlolidare together, and yearly grow higher, inſomuch that I have 
ſcen of them to the heighth of a man; the graſs rots in winter, and falls on the 
rufts, and the ſeed with it, which ſprings up next year, and ſo ſtill makesanad- 
dition; ſometimes the tops ot flags and graſs are interwoven on the ſurface ofthe 
water, and this becomes by d thicker, till it lye like a cover on the water; 
then herbs take root in it, and by a plexus of the roots it becomes very 
ſo as to bear a man; I _—_— on bogs that would riſe before and behind, anc 
ſink where I ſtood to a conſiderable depth; under was clear water, as ſome of 
us experienced by falling in with one leg up to the middle, and that by breaking 


* 


ſprings: the gf e a vegetable ſubſtance: it is 


but may eaſily de turned into tneadow, as 1 haye ſeen ſererdl times, merely by 


© * * 


clearing a treneh to let the water run away. i 
— OY O 2 | The 
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The inconveniencies of theſe bogs are very great; a conſiderable part of the 
kingdom being rendred aſclcfs bytham they keep people at a diſtance from one 
another, and conſequently hinder them in their affairs, and weaken them; for 
it is certain, that if ſuppoſe 1090 men live on 4 contiguous. acres, they can 
both better aſſiſt, and defend one another, than if they lived on 4 not contigu- 


ous: and therefore it were good for Ireland, the bogs were ſunk in the ſea, ſo 


their good land were all contiguous; bur it is further obſervable here, that ge- 
nerally the land, which ſhould be our meadows, and fineſt eveneſt plains, are co- 
vered with bogs; this I obſerved through all Connaught, but more eſpecially in 
Long ford, and likewiſe in Feft-meath, and in the north of Ireland. Theſe boys 
arc a great hindrance in paſſing from place to place; in as much as that you are 
forced to go far about to avoid them, and on this account the roads are very 


| crooked in Ireland; or forc'd (by vaſt charges to the country) thro' bogs; by 


theſe means they are long, and hard to find. ROY” ad; 
The bogs are a great deſtruction to cattle, the chief commodity of Ireland; 
in the ſpring time when the cattle are weak and hungry, the edges of the bogs 


have commonly graſs; and the cattle venturing in to ger it, fall __ pits or 
poilt in the pulling out; 


floughs, and are either drown'd, or (if they are found) 
the number of cattle loſt this way is incredible. g's = 

4z They are a ſhelter and refuge to tories, and thieves, who can hardly live 
without them. 1 Wa 1 = 

7. The ſmell and vapours that are from bogs, are accounted very unwholſome z 
and the fogs that riſe from them are commonly putrid, and ſtinking : for the 
rain that falls on them will not fink into them; there being hardly any ſubſtance 
of its ſoftneſs more impenetrable by water than turf, and therefore rain-water 
ſtands on them, and in their pits; it corrupts there, and is exhaled all by the 
ſun, very little of it running away, which muſt of neceſſity affect the air. 

6. They corrupt our water, both as to its colour and taſte; tor the colour of 
the water that ſtands in the pits, or lies on the ſurface of the bog, is tinctured 
by the reddiſh black colour of the turf; and when a ſhower comes, that makes 
theſe pits overflow, the water that runs over tinctures all it meets, and gives both 
its colour and ſtink to a great many of our rivers; as I obſerved through all the 
WERE TT de 

The natives heretofore had nevertheleſs ſome advantage by the woods and bogs z 
by them they were preſerved from the conqueſt of the Engi/bz and I believe it 
is 4 little remembrance ot this, makes them till build near bogs: it was an ad- 
vantage then to them to have their country unpaſſable, and the fewer ſtrangers 
came near them, they lived the eaſier; for they had no inns, every houſe where 
you came was your inn; and you ſaid no more, but put off your brogues and ſat 
down by the fire; and ſince the natural 7ifs hate to mend highways, and will 
frequently ſhut them up, and change them, (being unwilling ſtrangers ſhould 


come and burthen them;) Tho' they are very inconvenient to us, yet they are of. 
ſome uſe; for moſt of Ireland have their firing from them; turt is accounted a 


x 


tolerable ſweet fire, and we having very impolitickly 58 our wood, and 


not as yet found ſtone coal, ſave in few places, we could 


ardly live without 


dry, it is generally meadow, or the beſt grazing ground. 
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ſome bogs: I have ſeen turf charc'd, it ſerves to work iron, and as I have been 
inform'd, will ſerve to make it in a bloomery or iron-work : turf chare'd Irec- 
kon the ſweeteſt and wholſomeſt fire that can he; fitter for a chamber, and 
conſumptive people, than either wood, ſtone-coal or charcoal. + © 
I know not if it will be worth the obſerving, that a turf bog preſerves things 
ſtrangely z a corps will lye intire in one for ſeveral years; I have ſeen a piece of 
leather pretty freſh dug out of a turf bog, that had never in the memory of man 
been dug before; butter has been found, that had lain above 20 years, and tho 
not fit to be eaten yet ſerv'd well enough to greaſe wool: trees are found ſound 
and intire in them, and thoſe birch, or alder that are very ſubject to rot. The 
trees are ſuppoſed by the ignorant vulgar to have lain there ever ſince the flood, 
but the truth is, they fell on the ſurface of the earth; and the bog, as I ſhewed 
in the beginning of this diſcourſe, ſwelling by degrees, at laſt covered them; and 
being of an oyly vegetable ſubſtance, it, like a balſam, preſerves them; the trees 
burn very well, and ſerve for torches in the night: I have ſeen them us'd as lights 
in catching of ſalmons: I have ſeen of the trees half ſunk into the bogs, and not 
quite covered. | > i 
I am in the laſt place to ſhew you how theſe inconveniencies may be remedi- 
ed, and our 4 made uſefulz tis certain the thing is poſſible; it has been 
done in England, France, and Germany z and if we had the ſame induſtry, we 
may promiſe our ſelves the ſame ſucceſs. I know men commonly diſtinguiſh 
between bogs that have no fall to carry away the water from them, and thoſe 
that have; and determine the laſt drainable, but not the firſt : but I muſt pro- 
feſs I never obſerved one bog without a fall ſufficient to drain it, nor do I 
believe there is any. But the great and weighty. objection againſt them is the 
charge; and it is commonly thought, that it will coſt much more than would 
purchaſe an equal ſcope ot good ground; an acre of good land in moſt parts 


of Ireland, is about ſour /bill. per annum, and the purchaſe 14 or 1 7 years ; and 


ful, with moſt, whether that ſum will reduce a bog: this reaſoning paſſes cur - 
rent, and is the great obſtacle and impediment of this work; but it theſe thing 
following were done and conſidered, I verily believe it would be femo ved. 
1. An act of parliament ſhould be made, ſuch as was for the building of Lon 
don; — 2 not in ſuch a time, make ſome progrels in draining their bogs, 
ſhould part wit h them to others that would, and allow a paſſage to them thro” 
their lands; rather than gentlemen would let others come into their bounds, they 
would purchaſe their bogs at double the rate, as they do patches of land with- 
in chens 7 i oi: mort Chula 4 2173 074 l ernie, ER, mn . * 
zdly. Tis to be conſidered, that quaking bogs, tho” land be never ſo cheap, 
never fail to be worth the draining ; one trench drains many acres; and When 


therefore three pound will purchaſe an acre of good land; and it is Fare car 


ah. Every red bog has about it a deep marihy ſlougby ground, which they 
call the bounds of the bogs, and which never fails do be worth the draining”: 
one deep: trench round the bog, doth it; by this cattle are kept out of the beg, 
and all the bounds of the bog turned into meadow, as r 1 

85 | | Athix. 
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4thly. As to red bogs, I remember-one of 60 acres, which a gentleman drai- 
ned; the land about it was g. 94. per acre; it was not worth any thing, but 
rather pernicious to his cattle; he reduced it to 29 grazing ground worth 3s. 
an acre, for 25 J. which is leſs than 3 years purchaſe. = | 25 
fthly. Gentlemen ought to conſider, that what they lay out this way, goeth 
by degrees, and they are not ſenſible of it; it goeth among the tenants, and en- 
ables them to pay their rent the better: 'tis a work of charity, and imploys 
hands, and conduces to both the ornament and general profit of the kingdom; 
and thereſore they ought to diſpenſe with it, tho' ſomewhat dear. 
Sthly. That even red bogs might be made fit for grazing, at a much cheaper 
rate, chan they have been hitherto, if theſe rules were obſerved: 1. a deep trench 
muſt be made round the bog, as before; this reduces all the bounds of the bogs, 
does a great way to dry the bog it ſelf z and hinders at leaſt its growing: it 
erves IRewilz as a common fink, into which all your drains vent themſelves. 
_ 2dly. In the bog, obſerve which way the little ſloughs run; be ſure to cut 
their drains a-croſs them; one drain ſo cut doth more, than 3 or 4 long ways; 
as I ſaw by Experience. | | 5 
zaly. The firſt drains on the bog, ought not to be above 2 or 3 foot deep 
or wide; deep trenches ought by no means to be attempted at firſt; for the bog 
is ſo ſott, that they will not ſtand, but fill up again; neither can any body ſtand 
well in them to cut them deep: but when the ſurface of the bog is cut in little 
trenches, ſuppoſe at 20 or 40 perch, diſtance, it is hardly credible how much 
it will be dried: 1 remember ſuch a little trench, drawn thro' a bog, that was 
very wet, dried it, ſo that cattle could graze on it all Summer; and the bog 
ſubſided, for an hundred yards, on each fide, fo viſibly, that one would have 
believed. it a natural vallcy. rt , 9 tr not 
Athly. A year or two after the little trenches are made, and the bog a little 
ry; they are — leaſt every other trench as one ſees occaſion is,) to be made ſix 
dot deep and fix wide, if the foftneſs of the bog will pony if not, then fix 
foot wide and 4 deep is enough; and this will certainly make the bog uſctul 
for grazing; in a year or two after, you may attempt to cut one or two of the 
7 a the bottom of the bog; for till that be done, I do not reckon the 
og ſecured. X ES. Be mk 
a 5 A gentleman ought to oblige all his tenants to cut the turf in hie 
trenches, and likewiſe cut his own ſo, for this is juſt ſo much gain, and pre- 
05 that pitting of bogs, that renders them deformed and pernicious to the 
Cattle. 2 Jo 33 / IR 20 BETCHUS 
6thly. Where a bog is pitted, he is to cut a paſſage from one pit to the next 
for the water, and ſo-make'a communication to the common drain, and if his 
pits be once dried, there will grow graſs or heath at the bottom, fit for gra- 
zing; and they will be ſhelter for cattle in ſtorms. 1 OD 
. 7thly. When his is dried, it is thereby made better rurf : and then he is 
to ſet out a part of it for that uſe, and to oblige them to cut it clear away; and” 


„ii n 


the bog being removed, the bottom will make good meadow; as I have ſeen in 
this county. ee to tony 20D 
- $4. | 7. 1 
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of Long ford. bi 
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either 


8thly. If he would improve his bog any further than grazing; he muſt do it 
by cutting off the ſurface of the bog ang burnin 7 of olds by bringing 
arth and laying on it: ſanding or rather indeed gravelling is a great improve- 
ent in this country; the land ſo manured will bring corn 12 or 14 years, and 
would bring graſs, it people did not plow it ſo long, as to conſume all the ſub- 
ſtance of it, and deſtroy the roots of the graſs, which are not to be recovered 
in many years, and then they ſay gravelling is bad for graſs z but the contrar 
is apparent, eſpecially in bogs. ] have oblerved by the way ſide where thoſe 
ways paſs thro' bogs, if a little earth hath fallen on the bog, as ſome times there 


doth fall a little of that which they bring to mend the high way, it has tarn- 


ed the bog into a green ſod, with a very fine ſcutch graſs on it: and I doubt 
not but the ſame charges, that ſands or gravels land, would reduce a dried bog; 
even to be arable: but this requires time and experience, which I doubt not but 
will find out many compendious and eaſy methods of performing theſe things, 
more than we can think f. Ed 4+ ad 
_ "Twere natural to add ſomething concerning loughs, and #urloughs : the na- 
tural improvement of loughs, or lakes, is firſt ro drain them as low as we can; 
and then turn the refidue of the water into wane, 4 ha, in planting a few trees 
about av and ordering them thus, they may be made both uſctul, and orna- 
mental. 3 5 i Jor 1 
As to thoſe places we call 7urioughs, quaſi Terreni lacus, or land-lakes they an- 
ſwer the name ve Sie lakes one part of the year of conſiderable depth; 
and very ſmooth fields the reſt: if my memory does not fail me, Dr. Br 

ſcribes exactly the like in Hungam, or elſe in the way between Vienna and 
nice z there arc in theſe, holes out of which the water riſeth in winter, and ga- 
eth away towards ſummer, many hundred acres being drowned by them ; and 
thoſe the moſt pleaſant, and profitable land in the country: the ſorkis common- 
ly a marl, which, by its ſtiffneſs, hinders the water from turning it imo a bog; 
and immediately when the water is gone, it hardens, ſo that you ride thro' an 
even graſsy field; theſe, if they could be drained, would be fir. for any uſe, would 
make meadow, or bear any grain; but eſpecially rape which is very profitable, 
They are chiefly in Connaught z and their cauſe is obvious enough, it is a ſton ?; 
hilly country; the hills have cavities in them, through which. the water paſſes : 
it is common to have a rivulet fink. on one fide of a hill, and riſe a.mile, or half 
a mile, from the place: the brooks are generally dry in ſummer, the water that 
ſhould be in them, ſinking between the rocks, and running under ground; in 
ſo much as that in ſome places where they are overflowed in winter, they are 
forced in ſummer to ſend their cattle many miles for water. Ther is one place 
on a hill near Tuam, between two of theſe zurloughs, where there is a hole the 
ſuperſtitious people call the Devils Mill, and make fables concerning it: if you 
ſtand by this place, you will hear a great noiſe, like that of a water under a 
bridge: where there is a flood in winter, one of the turlanghs overflows, and 


* * 3} 
* 


* 4 


vents it ſelf into the hole, and the noiſe doth, in all likelyhood, proceed from 


a ſubterraneous ſtream; which in ſummer has room enough to vent all ica w 
1 | ter 5 


I 
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ter; but in winter, when rains fall, the mn | 
| the water, and therefore it ragurgitates, pi ur flats” 7 
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Let & H be a plain parallel ro the horizon; let 4 4 4 be a bill; BNBa 
flat; CCC another hill; D.N D another flat; and E E Z another hill: let 
L I M be a ſubterraneous rivulet, that runs under the ſurface of the earth; at 
M let there be a narrow paſſage, which can only vent ſuch a quantity of wa- 
ter; the head of the river above L is ſuppoſe higher than the flat BNZ or 
D N D, the current ſuppoſe is ſwoln with rain, and brings more water to M, 
than can pals: it is plain the reſt muſt fill the paſſage L I and at laſt burſt out 
at N N, the holes ſuppos'd in the flats, and cover the flats : and by theſe means 
the whole country in the winter ſeems full of lakes; and again in ſummer, When 
the paſſage M'is big enough for the water of the rivuler, the water ſubſides 
and falls thro' the holes V & into the ſubterranean paſſages, and in à little time 
leaves the flats dry till the next year. | I ee age) 
Theſe 7urloughs are hard to drain, often they are encircled with hills, and 
then 'tis not to be expected: often they have a vent by which they ſend out a 
conſiderable ſtream, and then it is only making that paſſage as low, as the bot- 
tom of the flat, and that will prevent the overflowing : it ſometimes happens 
thut the flats are as low as the neighbouring rivulets, and in probabiliry are fil- 


led; and then it is not only neceſlary to make the paſſage from the flat to the 


riyulet, but likewiſe to ſink the rivulet, which is very troubleſome : common- 
ly on — 1 * cut is rocky, having never ſeen any of them cut, I can on- 
ay thus much} | | _ et ee 6 
* 1. Before oy begin, a 9/1 a ought to take the level of the flat with the 
pace on which the vent is t6 be made, and if the place be lower the vent is 
0 e. EY | | Sy 

| F 24. A good computation ought to be made, what the vent will coſt ? ' how 
much land it will drain? what the land is worth per acre, as It is? and wht 
will yield when drain'd? and by that he will ſee, whether it be worth the while 
to attempt It, Pi 9 Set er 
3. The holes N N ou 


ght to be opened, und digge 

rad, and other dirt, may not get into them: for by this means the water Will 
n its ordinary courſe, et ſooner away: and * they are to be eaten vel 
bare towards the end of ſummer, that as little graſs as is poſſible may be 1po | 
by the water, : f | Jags # 13 5 a7 al n way” PR 
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A more than 199 wet ſpring ous @ Lene neigen 
and at length molſten'd the whole, bur chiefly the r | 
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Pen of @ tum dated Jie 3. fn 4n Auen, of « moving lt 


N the 2 of June, 1697. near Charleville, in the County of Limerick, 
in Ireland, a great rumbling, or faint noiſe was heard in the earth, much 
like unto, the ſound of thunder near ſpent for a little ſpace the air was ſome- 
what troubled with little whisking winds, ſeeming to meet contrary Ways: 
and ſoon atter that, to the great terror and ge nr of a greut number of 
ſpectators, a more wonderful thing happened for in a bog ſtretching north and 
outh, the earth began to move, viz. meadow and paſture land that lay on the 
fide of the bog, and ſeparated by an extraordinary large ditch, and other land 
on the further ſide adjoining to it; and a riſing, or little hill, in the middle of 
the bog hereupen ſunk flat. bens 
This motion began about ſeven of the clock in the evening, fluctuating in 
its motion like waves, the paſture - land riſing very high, ſo that it over · run the 
ground beneath it, and moved upon its ſurface, rowling on with great puſh- 
ing W till it had covered the meadow, and is held to remain upon it 16 
cet deep. . N e 
In he motion of this earth, it drew aſter it the body of the bog, purt of it 
lying on the place where the paſture-land that moved out of its place it had be- 
ore, ſtoody leaving great breaches behind it, and ſpewings of water that caſt 
up noiſom vapours: and ſo it continues at preſent, to the great wonderment of 
thoſe that pals by, or come many miles to be eye witneſſes of ſo ſtrange a thing, 


A true di/eription of thi bog of Kapanihane, upev the eSare of Brook Bridges , 
in the ny 0 inet — Charley le; with 1 ꝗ—— 15 "Ih 
thereof on the 91th day of June, 1697. in the afternoon, which about half 
an hour, Communicated by W. Mo yneux, | \ | 


HE Line A B jo the meridian,, C a meadow contalnln 


, | E | 
3 T and 34 perchesz D firm paſture-land (but of x pn e 1 


containing 4 deres 3 roods, The line 1, 4. Was a hedgy of large aſh and wil- 
low trees between the meadow and the firm land. 3, 4. ww the edge of the 
bog next to the paſture. The prick: lines from 3, to 7. and from 4, to 6. ſhew 
the limits or bounds of the bog. | l 3 
1. The meadow C was lower by «deſcent of 7 foot than the paſture D, and 
the paſture D was lower by & foot than; the ſurfice of the beg! and there Was 
pot a conſiderable rifing and hill,” as at K, the height whereof was above to 


dot above the ſurface of the bogy ſo that there was « deſcent from E to the 


- 


3. Now I come to its motion, ds will preſume to ſhew the cauſe In brief, 
oceaſion'd a prodiglous ſwelling of the height 


of the bog at E, 


- 
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thereof, the water ſoaking to the bottom. By this means the turfy hill E be. 

ing as it were undermm'd, naturally ſunk down, and. conſequently preſs'd. the br 
bog on all hands, chiefly towards the deſcent z till the paſture D was forced on w. 
the meadow C, overturning the intermediate hedge. So that the line Js 4. is 


now become 1, 2. and the meadow and the whole bog are level, only there are ſlo 
chaſms and great cracks throughout the whole ſurface of the bog, repreſenteil wi 
by the ſtroaks about E. The bog contains 40 crfes. bu 
Whereas ſome conceive that this motion cannot be naturally explained, for fe 
two reaſons; Fir/, That no quantity of water was diſcovered: on the ſaid Mo- of 
tion. Sereondly, That no conſiderable deſcent appears now to the ſpefators.” 
As to the Fir//, I know that there was a quantity of water. And as to the Lat. 0, 
ter, I know allo that there was a deſcent, as I have deſcribed it. My. cauſe of 1 
knowledge is, that I hold farms from the ſuld Brook Bridges Eſqy joining to, T 
and bounding with the ſald bog, nnd was acquainted with the ſame betore the 


motion. 


An Account of the ona or Sinking down of Part of @ Hill near Clogher in 
Ireland. Communicated by tha * Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Clog her, 


, o 
* 


riſing from & to 7, for near half a miſe; and §. 7. . U, the north fide of 

e hill, with a declivity from S. to U. and from 7. to . The perpendicular 

height at X. to the plain of the bottom at Y. 150 feet, and the ſlope line or 
' bypotenuſe X. Y. 630 feer, 22 e | 1 

The declivity pretty uniform from X. to L. and from L. to Z. confiderably 


Li S. T. in the Figure 2. repreſent part ot the ridge of an hill, gradually 


ved a crack in the ground like a furrow made with the ough, ou 
| athunderbolt; 


becauſe there had been thunder — lightning on Monday night. But on Tue/- 
day evening an hideous dull noiſe raiſed rheir 1 969 7 and they obſerv'd that 
pac A. B. C. D. containing about three ere 4x E 

all ni 


notiſh) acres, 
7055 gecaſi · 
ing of earth. 
| buſhes. on the 
"bank E. F. were remov'd, ſome ſtanding and ſome overthrown, to the plain 
meadow . y. [The green ground above E. F. when, it came to the top of the 
"ſeep: part at E. F. rent with hideous chaſms, ten, fifteen, or twenty feet deep, 


£ 8 
* 1 


e 
| bled down to the plain 4. J. may very well compenſate the 


winter, whi 


k | 
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broad; not unlike a ſmooth water breaking over a cataract, and tumbling in 
waves below. | Hm r lap 

There was a precipice at the top X. . 67 feet perpendicular, making the 
llope line X. v. 146 feet, The ground from . to L. was made more level, the 
whole perpendicular height of ». not 17 the plain of L. above 30 feet 
but the ous at L. in the whole line from E. 
feet big er than the unmoved ground on either ſide at E. and F. and the height 
of L. Above the plain of y. is f feet. 6 

There was a ditch H. J. went croſs the ground; which being broken off at 
0. 0. iy removed together with tha moving part 34 teet lower down than the 
immoveable; but at the bottom . It is tumbled 6a feet over the plain meadow. 
The breadth at the bottom, s. J, is 400 feet, and at 5. d. about 399, 


The whole face of the prociples \ #, f a blueclay, mix d with many little 


blue ſtones. The mettal 
kind of mortar, without the degree of toughne 
clays. It is very much like that gravel or fand { 
what of a 75 marly nature, and with which of late they ſo much Improve the 
plow'd land in this country. | 


About u, there are chaſns or gapings full of water, which make « rl] down 
the Hiatus J, E. A. but in no greater quantity than might have been expects 
trom a well ſunk to & leſs depth, Though I was told that there wore holes in 


the higher mountains, that received waterunder 79 yet Lean find noſuch 
il 


very hard when dry } but upon any rain ſoftens tor 
and ſtiffneſt that is natural to 
IE which is ſome- 


thing, nor any ſymproms of « current under groun 
riſes, in all the neighbouring ground for ſome miles. taut 
It ſcems to me that there has been no yacuity ynder ground to receive the 
ſubſiding earth; for what the bank E. L. F. is raiſed higher, and what is tum» 
ſabliding at the pre- 


cipice . *. £2 Ty "ou + LOL T DCCL URL CRT} Gf 4 LR W TEL EEC 3 77 * 
But I forgot to mention, that before the rupture the declivity from X. to L. 

was not altogether uniform, but was hollower where u. is don, than the adja- 

cent parts: It might have been, by-the deſcription I have, from the people, 10 

feet deep in the middle, and 100 feet 

this was made by a ſubſiding before the forty one wars, (the oldeſt epocha the 


the country 4/6, know.) 3 | 
It lyes in the lands of 


U %% 332 bt D002 faſt, 0 410 30,30 02,318 210036 10! 1 
Slas-begs;two Engliſh miles ſouchwelt of Clagher, an Mr. 
Mowtray's eſtate. | | 1 | 


Wolfe 0% VIOALLN OW 21 2gtlh NIE 
I have enquired diligently of the neighbours, if they found any ſhocks or in- 
dications of an ul hn top but Jon's fad the leaſt appearance of an. 
They 7 it to the great and conſtant rains we have had laſt harveſt and 
which have ſoak d and ſteepꝰd all che. ground, but cannot gueſs after what 
manger they ſhould. produce this efte&z for, it is impoſſiple auß water ſhould 
ſtand on the ground or in the vicinity, it being all on the declivity of che bill. 
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to F. was mounted above 10 


either where it enters or 


feet diameter; and they have à tradition, that 
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A Leiter fromthe learned and ingenious Mr. Will. 2 Secretary to the Society 
of Dublin, 70 Will. Muſgrave L. L. B. Fellow of New Colledge, and Secretary 
zo the Philoſophical Society of Oxford, * advancement of natural Knowledge z 

_ concerning Lough Neagh in Ire land, and its petrifying Qualities, | 


RATE... Foes 
N anſwer to the Oxford Society's query concerning our Lough Neagh and its, 
I Pr qualities, I make this return, | | 1 
1. That it is generally agreed by all the inhabitants thereabouts, that it 
has that quality, but yet I have a letter by me from a gentleman (unknown to 
me, and therefore I will not promiſe for his credit or the fidelity of his enquiry) 
that poſitively denies that there is any ſuch 1 but aſſerts that the ſtones, that 
are brought to us as petrify'd wood, are found deep in ſand hills in the country 
adjoyning to the lough, alledging as an experiment, that a gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance, ſtuck an oak ſtake into the lough twenty years ago, which there re- 
mains unaltered. But I conceive this aſſertion to be without ground, and the 
experiment falfly made; for firſt tis agreed by all that no wood will petrify in 
this loygh, except holly, ſo that his opplying an oak ſtake was improper ; ſe- 
condly, for their being found in ſand hills, they may eaſily be ſuppoſed in pro- 
ceſs of time to have been brought thither, and left there: for I do not find he 
aſſerts that they are found ſo deep in thoſe hills that have not been dug up; and 
thirdly, it is with ſome probability aſſerted (and I have a letter from an under- 
ftanding perſon thereabouts confirming it) that the earth about Lough Neagh has 
this petrifying quality, and we may well imagine that theſe ſand hills eſpecially; 
are not deſtitute thereof; for I am certainly informed, that a gentleman of the 
country about this lough a little before the rebellion cut down ſome timber for 
building, and amongſt others cut down a large holly tree, but being diyerted by 
the rebe llion from building, his timber lay on the ground in the place where it 
was fell'd, upon the banks of rhe lough, all the miſerable time of the war; till 
at laſt, the kingdom being ſettled, the gentleman went to look for his timber, 
and found the other timber overgrown with moſs, and the holly petrified, tho? 
the water of the lough had never reach'd it. * yi. 
2. I query whether the holly it ſelf, that grows upon the banks of this lough, 
may not be more apt to be. petrifi'd, than the ſame woed growing other where, 
and brought thither, and put into the lough, for eertainly if the ground has this 
quality, this is very likely to follow. %%% ̃ ̃— 
3. That what we call Lough Neagh ſtone was once wood, is moſt probable on 
theſe , firſt it will not ſtir with aeids, which is a property obſerved by 
Dr.-Grew on fome petrify'd woods, in the HHuſcum R. F. p. 270. tho' the doctor 
does. there make it an ar t for his ſuſpe ing they are Lapides ſui gener. 
Secondly, the Lough Neagh ſtone will burn and flame; and the ſmoak of it ſmells 
like the ſmoak ot wood. Thirdly, when burnt it betrays the very grain of wood, 
with the other veſſels belonging to vegetables. But that which confirms me a- 
dove all, that theſe ſtones were once wood is, becauſe I have many of them by 
we of various degrees of petrification, I ſuppoſe according to the time they re- 


= „ * 
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mained in the water, which I could never hear juſtly determined; ſome that 

have clearly loſt the colour of wood, and are become perfectly black, and very 

hard; others that are not ſo black nor hard; but one more eſpecially was ſent 

me about a year ago, which is a parallelepiped of about four inches long and an 

inch thick, cut I ſuppoſe whilſt wood into that ſhape 2 whoſe out ward 
7 


coat is very black and ſmooth, but this is merely ſuperficial, . for being cleft 
longwiſe thro' the middle — it ſuffer'd far more eaſily than that which is 
more throughly petrify'd) I there diſcovered the whole body perfectly of the co- 
lour and grain of holly, for I can ſcrape it with my nail; but what was moſt 
ſurprizing in it was the diſcovery of the pith, as plainly and as perfectly diſtinct 


in colour and texture from the reſt (but it alſo was N as it could poſſibly 


have been ſeen in the natural wood; that this piece when wood was cut into 
this ſhape on purpoſe to try the experiment, I am induced to believe on theſe 
accounts, firſt no tree grows in the ſhape of the parallalepepid; and that this is 
not a ſtone appears from the inward texture, differing ſo much from the out- 
ward coat, and from the ſmoothneſs of the outward coat, and roughneſs inward- 
ly, which ſmoothneſs could never be induced fince it was a ſtone, for if you 

rind it, ſo as in the leaſt to wear off the outward black coat, the rough white 
inſide ſhews it ſelf immediately. | 

4. What the learned 22 Anſelm Boetius aſſerts in his Hiſtoria lapidum 
gemmarum is certainly falſe, vix. that that part of the wood that is buried in the 
mud will become iron, that part touch'd by the water becomes ſtone, and that 
above the water remains wood, for I never have ſeen or could hear of any part. 
of the ſtone in the leaſt reſembling iron. 

5. I have uſed fome endeavours to procure a piece of this Lough Neagh fone 
to which the wood was yet faſtned, but I never could attain it, tho' ſome aſſert 
they have ſeen pieces two or three foot long with about eight or ten inches of 
ſtone and the reſt wood. 'Tho' I am apt to believe this may be ſtretching the 
matter too far, for I conceive that that humour that petriſies one part, when it 
begins to operate, inſinuates it ſelf ſoon throughout the whole body. 

6. Tis obſerved that this petrifying quality is not equally Giffaſed. throughout 
the whole lough (which is about 15 or 16 miles long, and 8 or . miles broad 
in all places) but is moſt —_ about that part where the black water (a river ſo- 
call'd) empties it ſelf into this lough, that is about the ſouthweſt corner; as like- 
em tis ſaid to be more ſtrong about the edges of the lough, than further into 
the water. B Y 

7. It was queried a while ago by an ingenious and learned member of the R. 
S. Mr. Hally, whether Lough Neagh ſtone were not magnetical, for he was told: 
it was; but upon tryal I find it is not, for it will not ſtir. a needle, or ſteel fal-- 
ings, neither will it apply to the magnet, in pouder or calcin d. 


his is all that offers it ſelf at preſent relating to the query of the Oxfard ſo-- 


eiety, if any thing more occur, they ſhall. be informed thereof by 
;t Their moſt. obliged humble Servant, 1 
William Molynenx.. 


An. 
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As ingenuous Retraftation of the ſeventh and laff Paragraph of Mr. William Mo» 


lyneux's Letter in the Philoſophical tranſactions, Numb. 178. pag. 5 54. concerning 

| — Neagh Stone and its non application to the Magnet upon calcination. Bo- 

| ing an abſiraft of a Letter of the ſame ingenious Gentleman dated from Dublin 
ovember 27. 1684. wu 1 


i now a good while ſince I gave you ſome account of our Lough 
| Neagh ſtone and its 5 qualities, which I hear you have 
thought worthy to inſert in one of your Tranſactions; in which diſcourſe I muſt 
deſire you to correct one paragraph, and undeceive the world in a particular there 
mentioned; which is that Lough Neagh ſtone, neither crude nor calcin'd, would 
apply to the magnet: that it will not do ſo crude, I ſtill affirm z but that it does 
not apply calcin d, I muſt retra&: for I find. by further tryal, that it applies cal- 
cin'd moſt briskly, and in great quantities, to the magnet: the occaſion of my 


former error being, that I did not calcine it long enough. If upon a fit oppor- 


tunity you would do me juſtice in this particular, you will much oblige me, and 
vindicate my credit. Sir, I am 1353 | 2 


Your moſt humble Servant, 


William Molyneux, 


Some Obſervations upon Lough-Neagh in Ireland. In 4 Letter from 


Francis Nevil E/; to the Lord Biſhop of Clogher. 
Belrurber, Feb. 12. 1712-13. 
My Lord, DW 
I Hope it will not be amiſs to give yur lordſhip an account of what I have 


heard and obſerv'd of our conſiderable lake Lough Neagh, fo much talk'd 
of for its changing wood into ſtone, which report is too much credited b 


ſame, who do yer live near the lough; but I can aſſure your lordſhip, there is 


no ſuch popiiying quality in that water. I lived fourteen years in Dungannon, 
within five miles of it, and was very often there, about the skirts, for many 
miles, and in a boat upon it ſeyeral times. I have taken the ſurvey of a great 


part of the ſhore thereof, when I drew the ſcheme for making the Glan-bog na- 


vigable, from the lough thro? part of the upper Bann to Newry; which was 
done at ſuch a time as the waters were very low, and a large ftrand left in ſeve- 


ral places: and many trees lay in the verge of the lough, which I believe might 


ſome of them have lain there ſome hundreds of years, which had been overtw by 
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by the lough's encroaching on the land, where great woods had grown; and 
many roots of great trees were ſtanding in their 8 places, where the water 
had prevailed on the land, and no alteration in the wood at all, but it was firm, 
ſound wood, without any petrifaction. | | 

I have had an occaſion, among other things, to talk to Mr. Brownlow upon 
this ſubject, a great part of his eſtate in Aramagb, lying contiguous to the lough; 
and he told me, that he did believe that there was not any — oy in 
the water; for that he had made ſeveral tryals, and had ordered holly ſtakes to 
be driven into the ground within the verge of the lough, and that ſome of them 
continued there many years, but that he found no alteration. | 

Yet notwithſtanding all this, there has been great quantities of ſuch ſort of ſtone, 
like unto wood, found upon the ſtrand after great floods and ſtorms of wind, 
which have put the lough into a ferment; the waves breaking down the banks, 
incroaching on the land and tumbling over trees, by which incroachment this ſort 


of ſtones are diſcovered: and if ever they were wood, they were petrified by the 
earth, and not by the water, of which kind I have ſeen ſeveral pieces big and 


little, ſome like oak, ſome aſh, and ſome like holly, with bark, grain, and knots 


like wood; ſo that any by the eye would judge it wood, till they come to try. 


it. I had a piece about ſixteen inches long, that look'd as if it had been a great 
chip cut out of the ſide of an oak block, with the bark on it; and in 2 
ſuch chips, there * — generally ſome ſhakes or flaws in ſuch large chips, ſo 


that there will be a ſeparation of parts at one end, and they remain firm at the 


other, as it was in this. I could have raiſed ſeveral of ſuch ſplinters of this large 
chip, ſome bigger and ſome leſs; and when ſo raiſed, they would have flapp'd 


down as tho” they were a ſpring. Some of theſe ſtones. would appear at one end 


as if rotten, and decay'd wood; but trying it, it was as much ſtone as any other 
part. FEE Me ogy 


Now as to the lake it ſelf, your lordſhip has ſeen it, and I may forbear to give 


your lordſhip an account of the boundaries thereof: however, it is reputed tobe 
twenty four miles long, and twelve miles broad, and navigable from Charbmount 


to Portlenone, which is about thirty five miles. It does not abound'with' many 


forts of fiſh, but thoſe that are very good, ſuch as ſalmon, trout, pike, breame,. 
roch, eels and pollans, with which laſt it does abound : The Z»g/ifh.call them 


| freſh water herrings, for want of another name; for pollan is an ſriſi namic. 


a great relief to the poor, being very cheap: they are much in ſhape and bigneſa 


They catch them in the ſummer with ſeives, as they de th in ape they tre 
like to the largeſt ſmelts, full of very large bright ſcales, and pleaſant meat, be- 


ing eat freſh. Theſe were ſuppoſed to be a peculiar fiſh to that lake; but ſince 


F came here, I find Lough Earne has the ſame ſort, but not in ſo great plenty. 
They are generally caught here in their eel-nets, running to the ſea ;. ſo that E 
am of opinion, that they are that ſort of fiſh that is N in the ſea, or be- 
tween the frein and ſalt- water, call'd ſnads; and that the large ones come from 
the ſea, as the ſalmon doth, and leave their ſpawn. in the lough; which, when 
they grow to be big, go to the ſea, and there come to their full growth: and 
that which confirms. me in my opinion is, that at the ſalmon fiſhing at * 
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they catch many of the large ones going up to the loungb. There is one ſort of 
trout in Lough Neagh very large: 1 have ſeen one weigh thirty pound weight; 
and the largeſt ſalmon that I ever ſaw weigh'd not more than thirty five. This 
ſort of trout the 7r;/þ call a Budagh. 18 © 1 
That there is ſome healing quality in the water of this lough, is certain; but 
whether diffus'd through all parts thereof is not known, nor pretended. There 
is a certain bay in it, call'd the Fiſhing-bay, which is about half a mile broad: 
it is bounded by the ſchool- lands of Dungannon, hath a fine ſandy bottom, not 
a pebble in it, ſo that one may walk with ſafety and eaſe from the depth of his 
ankle to his chin, upon an eaſy declivity, at leaſt three hundred yards before a 
man ſhall come to that depth. I have been in it ſeveral times, when multitudes 
have been there, and at other times; and I have always obſerv'd, that as I have 
walk'd, the bottom has chang'd from cold to warm, and from warm to cold, 
and this in different ſpots through the bay. Several have made the ſame obſer- 
vation. : 
The firſt occaſion of taking notice of this oy for cure, happened to be no 
Jonger ago than in the reign of King Charles II. and was thus; There was one 
Mr. Cunningham, that lived within a few miles of the place, who had an on- 
ly ſon grown to man's eſtate. This young man had the evil to that degree, that 


it run upon him in eight or ten places: he had been touch'd by the king, and 


all means imaginable us'd for his recovery; but all did no good, and his body 
was ſo waſted, that he could not walk. When all hopes of his recovery were 
paſſed, he was carried to the lough, where he was waſhed and bathed z and in 
eight days time, bathing each day, all the ſores were dry'd up, and he became 
cured, and grew very healthy, married, begot children, and liv'd nine or ten 
years after. This account I had from Capt. Morris, and his brother, who were 
eye-witneſſes, and at whoſe houſe the young man lay, while he continued to 
- bathe there. After ſo remarkable a cure, many came there, who had runni 

ſores upon them, and were cured after a little time. The natives thought it 
could not do well, but upon ſome particular time was 92 for that ſervices 
and now great crowds come there on Mid/ummer-eve, of all ſorts of ſick z and 
ſick cattle are brought there likewiſe and driven into the water for their cure; 
and people do believe they receive benefit. I know it dries up running ſores, 
and cures the rheumatiſm, but not with once bathing, as people now uſe it; 
and the 1 the water, I am told, will ſtop the flux. I look upon it to be 
anteſt bathing- places I ever ſaw. I am, Cc. . 
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22 by Mr. 2 Fellow of” 'Trinity-college i is Dublin. 
1. X au, Lough · Nesgb. bab really the quality of ni word? To this 
:I anſwer, chat no experiment, or rvation yet made, (that I can 


hear of). can proye the lou ough has this petrifying,« uality z or that the water does 
any way help or promote the petriſication; for that two experiments. made by 


a gentleman of worth and . credit. (whole eſtate lies contiguous to the lough, 


and whoſe curioſity prompted! him to a more Ae ſcarch into this matter) 
plainly Ken py) e contrary.:, For about 19 years ago, he ſtuck two holly-ſtakes 


(a 1 all agree Will ſooneſt. petriſie in this lough ) in two ſeveral pla- 
ces of * e near that place where the Pert er and ence into it and that 
part of the ſtake, which for ſo long time h n waſhed by the water, re- 


— ch, there without any alteration, or the leaſt advance 1 petrificationʒ 


as for that part of the ſtake which is covere q by the mud or 7215 Ny, oh deal 
yet looked on it, but ——— to do it this ſummer, a 1 lp 

of the lough, and that too, which, report makes the 

for this operation, may ſeem not to conclude h of FA A us 
yet a mate cauſe of doubting that, which ought to be, yet never was back- 
ed b faithſul experiment; and I therefore be * it ff fabulous for that Bo 
the 20 any ſuch vertue, it would moſt probably he of e diffuſed in "ome meaſure 
through the whole. This is true of tho pr whoſe de of gud in re relat- 


for the parts ot all liquid bodies being in a 8 motion, a 2 51 l 
another, any vertue received in one part, mult nece Gly 2 dll diffy 5 the 
whole, at leaſt in ſome degree, bur the ſtakes in this experiment 140 not ſul 


ad the leaſt alteration. laſt lummer,, tho' they had Fee three er 


a 
pit bother He's quality be. 27 di 204 tbr gabe the whole loughs, or be mary 


frong in any particular parts thereof ? e haye been no A 1 5 : 


trial we =_ expe L lon of 5 FL 7a 
and Dr. Boat (an author fo Man by 
eee, he 1 = wy 
water has this vertue about t Where the Hack Hater - . 
ges it ſelt into the lake. — confeſſes. he e ani perlon who 6 


: of, had made the trial, and. therefore had 7 ff formation from. report, or ſome 


other way equally uncertain: ſo that there i 


al goof eaſon to bel . 


Ts e »ly belly?" Thar s . 
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ly 124 ut 2100 55 oak a 


ad in tho ala adjacent, ty being 


other wood, has been perf abou 5 lo 
ve ſufficient. Ac Is ro conjecture ont thing 
tenants of a gentleman from whom I had 


den told him, W 465 had Rnd buried 1 inthe mud of this lough great Fon, 
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with all their roots and branches petrified and ſome of that bignels, that they 
believ'd they could ſcarcely be dra vn by a teem of oxen. They broke off {e- 
veral branches as big as a man's leg, and many bigger, but could not move the 
great trunk. If we may credit this relation, we muſt allow ſome other woods 
to be petrified beſide holly, for holly never grows to that bigneſs z the largeſt 
trees being ſcarcely by a third part fo big; ſo that allowing for the unexaCtne( 
and unfaithfulneſs of the fiſhermens relation; we have grounds to believe this 
wood was other than holly; my chief reafon for gueſling it oak is the bulk; no 
trees in that country, theſe excepted, growing to that prodigious bigneſs : be- 
ſides there is much timber found in the mud on ſand on the Banks, ſuch as deal, 
Fe. but no oak, ſo that I believe what oak was undermined by the water, was 
covered with mud, and ſo petriſied into ſtone, and of this ſort might that be 
_ which the fiſhermen found; for if ſome part of that ground which is now co 
vered by the water, was tormerly wood, as is on good grounds believed by thoſe 
that live thereabouts, as it is probable there was much oak in the wood, ſo it 
is probable there is much buried in the lough; deal and other trees are found here 
without any alteration, but what they might ſuffer in any other water. 
4. Mpetber the wood or holly, brought from other places, be as apt 10 be pttrifi- 
ed, as what grows in the grounds adjacent to the lough? If, as I ſhall make out in 
= an{wer to the laſt query, this virtue of petrifying does certainly, if not ſolely 


de in the {oil contiguous to this lough, moſt certainly trees that imbibeſome 


of this petrifying vertue, or theſe lapideous particles with their nouriſhment, as 
being already diſpos d for it, will be more eaſily altered into ſtone. © 
F. I bat time is requiſite to peirifie a piece of a determined bigneſs ? 'T heard of 
no experiment which can reſolve this query, but what repot 
years is certainly a fable as to the water, I know of no body who has made tri- 
al of the ſoil. B War THY qe ry SOAR WRC EW RT PN "CARR M 
6. Mbetber any bas ſeen the ſame body partly wood and partly flone? I wis in- 
formed by two gentlemen of the north, that this may be frequently ſeen, who 
alledged they themſelves had ſeen the ſame body, wood and ſtone. But the on- 
ty reafonforthinking fo, being the diverſity of colours which might well enoug 
proceed from ſeveral degrees of petrifaftion, we may probably think them de- 
«ceived © for they made no experiments on that part which they reputed wood. 
They further told me, that part of the body which touched the furface'of the 
vnter was khie partition between the petrified and unpetrified part of it; chis 
further confirms me, they were impos d on. This ſtone had been often found 
one part of it rotten and petrified, the other remaining firm and uſeful: but 
this it has common with other ſtones : whether it became rotten in the wood. 
or ſtone, may Z— CCͥͤ Man arg pts pare 
7. Whether.the bark has been ſten petrified, as well as the wood? The bark is. 
never found petrified, as'I am informed by a diligent inquirer, but often ſome- 
{thing rotten about the ſtone anfwerable to the bark, oo te 
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8. Whether any one has certainly made experiment of the Tough's t ifyimg, by pu- 
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v ich a knife, though not ſo enſily, as other but had they 
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ces of holly _ been put into the lough, bur Honey that [ ever heard of, was 


. e there bs an f n abort. He hag in g h plows of 
9. 0 pits F in which: theſe pieces 0 
To er could hear of any ſuch ſand - pits, 


wood ( 108 efteem perrifud) ) are fond ? 
vertus was ſtronger in any ſuch places; there iv a great- 


nor that this petrifyi i 
er quantity 
newly broke, ordinarily turned up in plowing,,_ - 

10. Whether the earth, or ſand about this lough brindued with this quality ? That 
this virtue is certainly, if 2 only, in the ground or ſoil I judge tor theſe rea- 
ſons, that there are many ſtones turned wo wen ; eſpecially. ar ar their breaking up 
new ground , which we cannot in any probability think were brought thit — 3 
they are often mg at £50. miles dif from the lough q ſeldoan further, in 

reat numbers, and very deep i in the ground now for, what uſe and reaſon they 
mould be brought thither I can't imagine; but becauſe there may lie excepti- 
ons againſt this reaſon I ſhall. produce another, which I believe will plainly prove 
this aſſertionz it heing matter of. fact. The. gentlemen on, whole credit I recei · 
ved this information, had oecaſian one day to ſurvey a patt of his own land, and 
at a ſmall diftance from the lough, he ſaw a x6 Gump of a tree juſt digged og 
the ground, which by bandli ve it he found petrified ; his ſervant that d 4. 

d it up, ſtanding — him, told him he had juſt rooted it out of the ground: 

e aſſured me wes So and all were ſtone, and Ahe ther like thoſe ſtones that 
are ordinarily found and go by the name of Lough Neagh ſtones. This certain 
ly proves the ſoil to have this petrifying virtue, which was never yet proved of 
the water. 'This gentleman oY opinion theſe were lapides ſui ge generis, till this 


the wood, which I hefore mentioned 
that was found by the fiſhermen petrified, - ows its petrifiedtion to the ſoil; and 


not to the water. But that theſe ſtones were once waod is I ow 22 ger- 


tain, for they ſhew the plain vefigia of wood, they likewiſe 


e * 
lings of this ſtone thrown in the fire emit a fra ant ſmell : 
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| S.. q 7 , l b A, 0 i | 77 gw * SEELEY, 5 a 190 10 be 
A Letter from Mr. Neve of Maghrafelt in the North of Ireland, to the reverend 
Mer. W. Derham, F. R. S, giving an account of ſome Inundations in Ireland. 


3 E tells, that on October 7. 1706. after a very rainy day; and ſouthicily 
| wind, there happened a prodigious flood (the like not in the mems- 

ry of man) which brake down ſeveral bridges, and the ſides of ſome of the moun- 
rains in that part of Ireland. That it came running down in vaſt torrents - from 
fome of the mountains, and drowned abundance of black cattle and ſheep, ſpoil - 
ed a great deal of corn and hay in the ſtacks, that it laid abundance of houſes two 
or three foot deep in water, and brake down ſeveral of the forge and mill! dams. 
Alſo on July 3, 1707. they had another flood, which came ſo ſuddenly from 
the mountains, as if there had been ſome ſudden eruption of the waters. And 
alſo on the 26th. of the ſame month, in the county of Autrim, there was a very 
ſudden and ſurprizing flood, which raiſed the Six- mile-river (ſo call'd) at thax rate, 
that it brake down two wu ſtone bridges, and three houſes, and carriedaway 
600 pieces of linnen-cloath, that lay a bleaching, fill'd many houſes ſeveral feet 
deep with water, tore down ſome large rocks in its pt Bs and left ſeveral mea- 

nt 


dows covered a foot or two deep with ſand. ' That they in the ſoutheaſt part of 

the county of Derry had that day but little rain with ſome thunder : Bur beyond a 
the mountains, in the northweſt part of the county, the river Roe had a great 4 
A Relation of the ſtrange effects of Thunder and Lightning, which happened at Mrs "0 
Cloſe's Houſe at New-Forge, in the County of Down in Ireland, oz the oth of Au- th 
- guſt, 1707. Communicated by Samuel Molyneux E/; Secretary of the Pbiliſo- pl 
| phicul Sociery at Dublin. 00 e e e e e pie? hr 
Hen I went to wait upon this gentlewoman, about a fortnight after, to al 

| inform my. ſelf in all the particulars of this extraordinary accident, the f 
then told me, that the whole day was cloſe, hot and ſultry, little or no wind ir 
ſtirring until towards the evening; that there was a ſmall breeze with ſome miz- h 
ling rain, which laſted about an hour; that as the air darkned after ſun-fer, ſhe ir 
iaw ſeveral faint flaſhes of ligh tning, and heard ſome thunder claps as at a diſt- i 
ance; that between ten and eleven u cloek both were very violent and terrible, rc 

and ſo increaſed and came on more frequent until a little before 12, a clock; that 

one flaſh of lightning and clap of thunder came both at the ſame time louder and p 
more dreadtuſ than all the reſt, which, as ſhe thought, ſhook and inflamed the v 
hole houſe; and being ſenſible at that inſtant of a violent ſtrong ſulphureous tf 
ſmell in her chamber, which ſhe'did not perceive before now, and feelinga thick 0 
roſs duſt falling on her hands and face as ſhe lay in bed, ſhe concl no leſs C 
than that part of her houſe was thrown-down by the thunder, or ſet on fire by le 
the lightning; thot arifing in this fright, ſhe called up her family, and candles b 


being lighted, ſhe found her bed · chamber full of ſmoak and duſt, as alſo the 2 
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chin chat wN benerch it: the reſt of abe fate, ſhe-way nor ſollici· 
tous at that time abour' any other darnage ſhe might have: ſuſtzined, more than 


that ſhe obſerved the looki aſs that bung in her chamber to be broken. 
The next day again ſhe, found upon further ſearch and inquiry, that part of. 


the top or corniſhi of the ehimney, which ſtood without that gabel · end ot the 


houſe w here her chamber we, was ſtruck. aft; that: part of the copeing of che 


| ſplay of the gablaenc it ſelf was hreken down, and ehe ſhingles on the roof ad 


joy ning'therero- (to the number of 12 or 16) were raiſed or ruffled, bur none 
ſnatter d or carry'd.away z that part of the ceiling in her chamber beneath thoſe 
ſningles was forced down, and part of the plaiſter and pinning ſtones of the ad- 
— — wall, -was alſo broken off and laoſened, (the. e breach 16 or 0 ins 


— 2e Thar at This place therm was lefi-q che wall a {muted ſearrirace, 


as it made black by the. ſmdak of a candle, which: was directed downwards to- 
wards another: on the ſame wall whereon a breach was allo made as the for- 
mer, and of the ſame e Amann, part of which was behind the. place where the 


looking- laſs did hang; thar.the boards on the back of a large hair trunk fullof 
-# pe ther linnen, OUR Phot the looking-glaſs, were forced in; and 


table an 
ſplinter'd as if by the pied Aare ui 80 6 bat 3wop res pf, three of, the 
linnen within this trunk were pier or cut throogh,; the cut appearing: of 
a quadrangular figure, and between two or three — 8 over; that che end 


of the trunk was like wile forced out, as the back was drove in; that at a- 


bout two foot diſtance from the end of this trunk (bers the floor and the ſide 


wall of the:houſc:join'd) EI. a ſmall 8 nl of rh where a 

ſmall chink "RIA. 14 was to by by 10 bet gen he fe hy jones rhe 
| wall, fo wide as that a mun could aſt ba: al ne oft 

this again in the kitehin the 2288 was force Wer a a he lime, 88 


plaiſter of the wall broke off that exactly under this 27 ſhocd 4 Ta ze tub or 
1 


Fel of. wood incloſed with a orib a of. brick.» 
and ſplinter'd all to pieces, and moſt of the brick and "ime wo 


rk about It 
and ſcattered Adr e xf rh 
As the gentle woman 425 me this account, [ went my place to ics  View- 
ing each particular; and as I found all was done on of near the gabe l- end of the 
hook I have endeavoured tò explain t is deſcription by adraught thereof, w 
in the { end bn ebene rh dit 5 at and 1 1 Uto be e 
bays 


ome. 1 x tract ts irregular 
e (Set the. wy 7 we wh e Fl * Þ * ly _ Io 
The furt er circumſtances. Re imlterzel 40 hy hie ch can not be re- 
preſented in the draught, ure theſe : that the look x -glals" wk 5 With r 
violence, that there # vai not a piece. of it to be touhd.'of the largen e 4 
_ crown, that pieces of it were ſtickir Pg Kea ba il ſhot in, the chat 
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the glaſs; that ſeveral pieces of muſlin. 1 82 


dad) by this gratlemaman and dyughter on the . 
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hair trunk; were thrown and ſeatteroũl abour the:room; no way ſingedl or feorch- 
_ and yet the hair on the back of the trunk, where the breach was made, was 


ed; chat the uppermoſt part of the linnen within the trunk was ſafd and well, 
| oo the lowermoſt 2 conſiſting of 3 150 odd pl ply'o of linnenz pierced thro', 
of which none was ay way ſmutted, but t rope vol a tablecloath that 
lay above all the reſt. The gentle woman told was a yellow ſinge or 
flain perceivable on ſome part of the other linnen 'the next day z and | 
thar the whole linnen ſmelt ſtrong of ſulphur; but neither this or 


W. 
ſmell was perceivable when I was there: that the glaſs of two windows in the 


bed - chamber above, and two windows in the kitchin beneath, was ſo ſhattet d, 
thar chere was ſcarce one whole pane left in any of them: that the peter braſ 
and iron" furniture in the kitehin, particularly Fr large We e twenty. pounds 
weight, that” hung upon an iron fon Weck near The coll g. was found dying on the 
floor; that a cat was Fund dead the next mornin in * kitchin, with its legs 
extended as in a going —— in the middle of the floor, with no other ſignof 
. pak than that the furr was ſinged a little about the ſetting on of the tail. 
gentle woman told me too, that about ſore tew days before this accident 
| happened to ber, ſhe removed a rable'preſi-bed from Fg lace where the hair 
trunk ſtood, wherein two little git (h danghrers) uſed te lies which ſhe look- 
ed upon as a particular piece of providence. 
I auſt further remark, that the wall both above and below a lirtle window i in 
the fame gabel-cnd was ſo ſhattered ut the ſame time, that the light could be 
ſeen through the crevices in the wall y and that upon u large ſtone on che out- 
{ide of che wall beneath this window; was to be ſeen a mark, as if made dy the 
ſtroke of a ſmith's ledge or large itoh crow, with which a ſplinter or piece of 
the ſtone was broken off of ſome pounds weight. I was turther inform'd, that 
from the time of that great thunder-clap both the thunder and lightung dimi- 
nid d gradually, fo thar in a hour's time all" was Rill and you _ - Toft>s 
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Of . November 16,1707. after a froſty morning, and fair til} day, 
i wind eh weſterly, abour half an hour after eight in i rhe evening, = wh 
BT a very ſtrange light in che north. The evening was clear and ſtardligh 
the —— was darkned with condenſed va the north, ae 1 | 
10 or 15 degrees above the horizon. Out of this cloud | | 
l ſtreums or fy s of light, like the tails of ſome comets, broad below; and end- 


ing in | pores above. othe of them extended almoſt to the tale of Va ur, 
and all were 7 Feen, to the hotizon, nud it —. bfi w the 
tull moon d in che cloud. Bike ot what 1 wonder, „n the 
motion UF the da 400 ghter Fw rummit wege e 618 wotber in « 


moment; ſometimes to the ealt, aud forne $ T6 the welt. N - 
ter I firſt ſaw it, about a quarter of un N ot Snag — Read & 
ane, as to form uud lig ; [Oometimes broken, 
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and was ſucceeded-by others of an inferior order: it as now about a 
eleven of the clock, — nothing but repeated beds of rhe ſame Pot phy a 
ing themſelves to view the vibrating motion hath ceaſed, the vapour ſhewed 
it ſelf no longer in lucid areas; the ſtreams of light were not ſo and 
thoſe more languid than before; and the bright Aurora having ſettled nearerthe 
horizon, I concluded” the feenc was at un end,' und accordingly- gave over the 
veſt of new phænomena, with only obſerving that about N. E. there appeared 
ome clouds that reflected an unuſual kind of reddiſh ligt. Others, who thre 
a principle of fear ſat up longer than I did, ' repreſent the end with very ſurpriz. 
ing circumſtances but as it eſcap'd the eyes of thoſe who were beſt quits to 
| ob the world with an-hiſtory of ir; fo I deſpalr of adding 4 Ars hat ma 
be tisfactory: and there were no doubt many vireumſtanees cf weight that 
did not obſerve: fot the wonderful variety this phenomenon" affo and the 
frequeney and ſuddenneſd of its alterations, made it impoſſidle for the eye of any 
ſingle perſon to trace it. 4229 va W of ee 
On weſday the 2b of November, we had the ſame phenomena repeated, tho 
not with the ſame variety! about'a quarter paſt ten ut nights A vaſt body of hi 
ning matter was collected between N. W. by Wand N. by E. in the form of 
the ſegment of «circle, Whoſe center was about 25. or 30 . below che bo · 
rizon'; from A a few ſhort pyramidical ſtreams, of the ſame luminous 
vapour, aſcended by a low and nearly uniform motion, and were exceedingrare 
ſo us not to efface che ſmalleſt of che fix'd _ and in a minute or two yaniſh- 
ed: it was very remarkable that the light which that collection of vapour emit- 
ted was «4, N that in the otherwiſe' very dark night, I cou'd thereby (at chree 
quarters paſt ten) read the title of the laſt philoſ. tranſact, which then happened 
to lye on my desk j and at four or five yards diſtance ſee the ſmalleſt books in my 
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| -H EN y your FL was 8 to communicate. to me letter yon recei- 
174, ſame while ſince, . ent an account of an extraordinary, natural 
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11 ould: give you my thoughts concerning ity and the purport. of 
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Ws — ſo, little skill: however, by the beſt . TLequld p_ 
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n conjecture as likewiſe I would have the ſhape af the teeth en 
| in their, dimenſions, by mare true and exact figures. 
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to nothing leſi than een e that 1 our | iar 1 | been rx a 
one and tie ſùme natural ob aner a3 the ſo we," uſt-cert tinly.lis h 2 
bed no other teeth but tho ” ne el Pa 7 Fur DID 7607 e; n 
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But to bring this matter ſtill nearet hows beer ſclyes, 
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1 ſhould now, my lord, make ſome apo] ns! Sg for detainin your grace ry long 
upon what may ſeem ſo light and trivial a fi piece of meer curioſity : but 
lam fo, vain as to hope, whatever others may ney, it may not appear ſo in- 


conſiderable altogether to your lordſhip's- more diſcerning judgment. | 
For I am inclined to think, (even from theſe im se hints) that if we had 


more correct hiſtories, and; obſervations of this kind, made in diſtant countri 
and skilfully regiſtred, with all their inſtructive ———— they might 

us into great and momentous truths —_— to the deluge; to the wiſe methods 
of providence, in repleniſhing all regions of the world with animal beings ſoon 
atrer the flood; and to the knowledge of ſeveral important changes that may 


have happened on the ſurface of this our t _— lobe: inquiries that are 


truly worthy. the utmoſt application; of the'm learrie d divine and the moſt @- 
gxcious philoſopher. -,. 

wor hall top here, and only beg leave to ſubſeribe my ſelf, with the 7 N 
reſpe —_ 
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A Diſcourſe concerning * large Horns —_ "th N ad tron 
in Ireland; concluding from them that pou jure neat American Deer, cal. 
 leda Mooſe, was formerly: common in has and. 23th Remarks 

on ſome other things natural to thut Conntry. By Thomas Mol u. 
neux, M. D. Fellow of the King and Queen HF, of Phyſiens. 
in Ireland, and of tl the Royal Society in ngland. 5 
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tinct; and that ſo many ages paſty as there 9 us not the loaft record 1 
in writing, gr any n makes ſd much as mention of its {for 


name; as that moſt laborious inquirer into the pretended ancient, But | not 
fabulous hiſtory of this country, Mr. Roger O Flaberty, the author of Ogi L dia: 
has lately inform'd me. Mort: ee: ahnt 09979 Ai 03 Ul 5 nn 2 dex ſuc 
What diſcoveries therefore we make of this creature, we can only have from hai 
thoſe looſe. parts of it we find dug out of the earth by accident, preſerved there the 
ſo many ages from corruption, by lying deep and clofe under ground, whilſt ane 
harder and of themſelves more durable bodies, moulder away and periſh, by be- ſol 
ing expoſed to the various changes of the air, and repeated thjuries of the wea- me 
ther. FR 3 „ol enonnp tie n 1 10 ett { mit}T 7 0.5 Ae | ou 
By the remains we have of this animal, it appears to have been of the gent ſee 
cer vinum or deer kind, and of that ſort that carries broad or palmed horns, bear- ve 
ing a greater affinity with the buck or fallow deer, than with the ſtag or red ſh! 


deer, that has horns round and branched, without a palm: this I lately obſerb'd, gr 
having an opportunity of particularly examining a compleat head, with both its,. 


horns entirely perfect, not long ſince dug up, given to my brother William Mo- m 
 Iyneux, as a natural curioſity, by Mr. Henry Osborn, that lives at a place called ce 
Dardifiown, in the county of Meath, about: two miles from Drogheda, who writ in 


him the following account of the manner and place they were found in. 


T have by the bearer ſent the bead and horns I promiſed you; this is the third head at 
¶ have found hy caſual trenching in my orchard; they were all dug up within the com- la 
paſs of ap acre — and lay about four or five foot under ground, in a ſort of bog- fi 
gy foil. The firſt pitch was of earth, the next two or three of turf, and then followed tl 
a ſort of white marl, where they were found. they muſt haus lain thore feveral ages, t 
to be ſo deep interred. (Thus far Mr. Osborn.) | ; 3 A 

I took their dimenſions carefully as follows; from the extream tip of che right 
horn to the extreme tip of the lefty as expreſt in the annext table, few ethe'rſt. t 
by the prick'r line A B was ten foot ten inches, from the tippof the light horn, 
to the root where it was faſtned to the head, expreſt by the line CD five foot C 
two inches, from the tip of the higheſt branch (meaſuring one of che horns trasſ- I 
verſe, or directly a-croſs the palm) to the tip of the loweſt branch, eupreſt by . 
the line G F three foot ſeven inches and a half. The length of one of the palms | 
within the branches, expreſt by the line G H two foot 1 | 


ith branc E ne & x incheg: the hicadt 
of the ſame palm, ſtill Within the branches, expreft, by the line I K one foot yen 
inches and a, half: the branches that ſhot forth round the edge of cach pal 
were nine in number, beſides OE antlers, of which the right antler, ex 
preſt by the line D L was a foot and two inches in length, the other was much 
ſhorter ; the beam of each horn at ſome diſtance from the. head, where tis mar- 
ked M, was about two inches and fix tenths of an inch in diameter, on abaut 
eight inches in circumference; at the root where ctwa faſtned te the bead, I 
eleven inches in circumference. 'The length of the head, from the back vf the 
skull to the tip of the noſe, or rather the extremity of the upper jaw hone, ex- 
preſt in the 0 ure by the line N O two foot, the breadth of the skull Where 
3 
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The two holes near tho roots of the horns, that look" like eyes were not ſo, 
(for theſe were plac'd: on / each ſido tho head in two atnple cavities, that could 
not be, well expreſt in the figure) but were large open Pages near an inch in 
diameter in the forchead bone, to give way to great blood veſſels, that here iſ- 
ſuc forth from the head, and paſs between the ſurface of the horn, and the ſmooth 
hairy skin that covers them whilſt they are growing; (which is commonly call'd 
the velvet) to ſupply the horns with ſufficient nouriſhment, while they are ſoft, 
and till theꝝ arrive: at their full magnitude, fo as to become perfectly hard and 


ſolid. Theſe veſſels, by reaſon of their. largeneſs and great turgency of the hu- 


mor in them; whilſt the horn is ſprouting and pliant, make deep and conſpicu- 
ous furrows all along the outſide of it where they paſsz which may plainly be 
ſeen after the horn js: bare and come to its full growth; at which time all a 
veins and arteries, with the outward velvet skin, dr. ing by the courſe of nature, 
ſhrivel-up and ſeparate from the horn, and the beaſt affects tearing them off in 
great ſtripes againſt the boughs of trees, expoſing his horns naked, when, they are 
throughly: hardned, without any covering at all. This I gather, by what re- 
marks L have made on the skulls of other deer, and what 1 have red con- 


cerning the growrk of theſe ſort of horns in animals of the like kind, tho! not 


— 


in this particular fort of creature. 


The figure I had exactly taken by a skilful hand, 


to ſhe w truly the right ſhape 


and ſize of theſe kind of horns we ſo commonly find here under _—_ in Tre- 


land; and have likewiſe added a draught of a pair of common ſtags horns, expreſt 
figure the ſocond, and another ot a pair of common bucks horns, expreſt figu 
the third, all done according to the ſame ſcale; that by this means, at one — 
the ſame time, may appear the grand diſproportion detween theſe ſorts of heads, 
and alſo the difference and agreement in their ſhape. | (See the tabli.) | 
Such then were the vaſt dimenſions, according to which the lofty fabrick of 
the head and horns of this ſtately creature was bujlt; and doubtleſs, all the reſt 
of the parts of its body anſwered theſe in a due proportion. . So that ſhould we 
compare the faireſt buck with the ſymetry of this mighty beaſt, it muſt certain 
ly fall as much ſhort of its r as the ſmalleſt young fawn, compared to 
the largeſt over-grown buck. | a | r 1 
And yet tis not to be queſtion'd, but theſe ſpacious horns, as lar e as they 
were, like others ot the deer kind, were naturally caſt every year, = ew a+ 
gain to their full ſize in about the ſpace of four months! Pra ſpecics 90 deer 
yet known, certainly drop their horns yearly, and with us tis about, March, — 
about Jui following they are full ſumm̃d again. Of which ſtrange appearance 
in nature, the learned Gerrardus Tohamnes Pots making mention in his excellent 


book de idalatrid, lib. 3. cap. y. has theſe words: Ponam inter nature maximò ad 
miranda breviculo adeo tempore tam ſolida durugub tantæ molis cornua enaſci (s). And 


the; inquiſitive Haan philoſopher,” Frandiſeb Redi, in his Experiminta circa res 
naturales, &c. on the ſame occaſion expreſſes himſelf thus: rofeffo ad- 
” — — 3 E + * 2 Fi iy 7 \ 
; ; 2 annere 
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| Trenner TO FRI yn Nen 
(a) That is, I ſhall reckon it among the moſt wonderful works of nature, that h»rns ſo 

hard and ſolid, and ot ſo great a bulk, ſhould grow up in ſo ſhori a time. ; 

| S 2 miratione 
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miratione dignum eſt tantam molem cornuum & ramorum tam brevi tempors quotaunis 
' renaſci & creſcere (b). And if theſe judicious perſons were moved thus with ad- 
miration by conſidering only the yearly falling and ſudden growth of theſe ſmak. 
ler horns of bucks and ſtags, with which alone they were acquainted, what would 
they have thought, had they known of theſe vaſt and ſtupendious productions 


ee . CORR TTE: 
As there ſeems to me no ſmall affinity or agreement in the ſprouting forth, and 
branching of deers horns, with the way of growth in vegetables; ſo I conceive 
likewiſe the conſtant yearly dropping of them, to proceed much from the fame 
cauſe, that trees annually caſt their ripe fruit, or let fall their withering leaves in 
autumn: that is, becauſe the nouriſhing juice, ſay it is ſap or blood, is ſtopt and 
flows no longer; either on the account 'tis now deficient, being all ſpent, or 
that the cavous paſſages which conveigh it, dr. up and cool; ſo as the part 
having no longer any communication with, mult o | 
from the whole; but with this difference, that horns by reaſon of their hard 
material and ſtrong compoſition, ſtick faſt to the head by their root, ſeyen or 
eight months after all their nouriſhment- perfectly retires z whereas leaves and 
fruit, conſiſting of a much more tender ſubſtance and a finer texture of parts, 
drop fooner from their native beds where they grew, when once the ſupply of 
uſual nouriſhmenr is ſtopt; this analogy that nature obſerves in caſting the horns 
of beaſts and dropping the fruit of trees, will appear much more evident to an 
one that will obſerve the end of a ſtalk, from which a ripe orange or any ſuc 
_ fruit has been lately ſever'd, and the butt end of a caſt horn where it faſt 
en'd to the os froxtis : tor by comparing them together, he ſhall find fo great a 
congruity in the ſhape of both, that *rwill be apparent nature works according 
to the ſame mechaniſm in one as in t'other. | 
Diſcourſing one day with his excellency the lord Cape}, then one of the lor 
juſtices of Ireland, un experienc'd and accurate obſerver of the works of nature; 
chanced to mention theſe large horns: he was very earneſt to ſee them, and 
fo mightily ſurpriz'd at the ſight of their extraordinary bulk, that my brother 
thought fit to make a preſent of them to his 2 which he obligingly ac- 
cepted; reſolving to ſend them over, as he ſaid, to his majeſty king Williem. 
Such another head, with both the horns intire was found ſome years ſince by 
one Mr. Vun Delure in the county of Clare, buried ten foot under ground in a 
fort of mar}, and were preſented by him to the late duke of Ormond, then lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, who valued them ſo highly for their prodigious: els, 
that he thought them not an unfit preſent tor the king, and ſent them for Exy- 
land to king Charles II. who ordered them to be ſer up in the horn-gallery at 
Hampton Court; where they may ſtill be ſeen among the reſt of the large heads 
both of ſtags and bucks that adorn that place, but this ſo vaſtly exceeds the lar- 
geſt of them, that the reſt appear to loſe much of their curiofity by being viewed 


n 


* 


(8) That is, Truly it deſerves our greateſt wonder that f large a body of horns and bean- 
ches ſhould ſprout op in ſo ſhort a time, and be renewed 2 11 „ ee e 


* (Ae 
er 


neceflity by degrees ſever 
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in company with this. I am lately informed, theſe with the other heads are 
fince removed to the guard-room out of the horn-gallery. _ 

In the year 1691. major Folliot told me, that digging for marl near the town 
Ballymackward, where he lives, not far from Ballyſbaunon in the county of Fer- 
managh, he found buried ten foot under plain ſolid ground, a pair of theſe ſort 
of horns, which he keeps (till in his poſſeſſion, _ "+ 

In the year 1684. there were two of theſe heads dug up near Turvy, the man- 
ſion ſear of the lord Barneval, within eight miles of Dablinz that which was 
moſt compleat of the two was fixt over the chimney in the publick hall; and 
there ſtill remains as an ancient and laſting curioſtty to future ages. T: 

ot long ſince, a head ot this kind with its horns was found near Portumny, 
the houſe of the carls of Clanricard, ſeated on the river Shannon, in the county 
of Calloway, where it is carefully preſerved, and ſtill admired by all that view it. 

Such a forehead with two extraordinary beams of theſe kind of horns, may be 
now ſeen faſtned againſt one ſide of the common hall of his grace Michae lord 
archbiſhop of Ardmagh's houſe here in Dublin; they are both imperfect and want 
their palms, yet by the vaſt thickneſs and length, of the beams, I judge when 
entire they much exceeded the ſize of thoſe I have given the dimenſions ot above. 
The primate told me, they were found ſomewhere in the province of U/fer, and 
preſented to the earl of Eſſex, then governor of [reland, who gave them his 


T theſe I ſhould add many more inſtances of the like, as thoſe found by the 
late lord Mountjoy, near his houſe at Newtows Stewart; and thoſe kept at Sfock- 
allen in the county of Meath, for to my knowledge within leſs than 20 years, 
above twenty, I may ſaſely ſay, thirt pat of theſe ſort of horns have been dug 
up in ſeveral places of this country, all found by accident; and we may well ſup- 
poſe vaſt numbers ſtill remain undiſcovered, but to mention any more of them 
articularly would be tedious, and to little purpoſe, ſince theſe may ſuffice plain 
y to ſhew, this creature was formerly common with us in /reland; and an indi- 
genous animal, not peculiar to any territory or province, but univerſally met 
with in all parts of the kingdom. Nt I'N 
For if we draw a line through the ſeveral places of this iſland where theſe 
heads have been found, viz. the county of Clare, the county of Dublin, and the 
county of Fermanagh, omitting thoſe other. parts I have mentidned, we ſhall 
make a triangle whoſe ſhorreſt ſide will be in length abdve an hundred Eg 
miles, which is near as large a figure of this ſort, as we can well deſcribe in the 
e e 5 1455 
nd beſides, we may reaſonably, I think, gather; that they were not only 
common in this country, but by what Mr. Oshors mentions in his letter 10 
brother, that they were a gregarious animal, as the naturaliſts call them, or ſuc 
a ſort of creature us affect naturally keeping together in herds; as we ſee the fal- 
low deer with us, and as 'tis reported of the eſches in Sweden, and the rain deer 
in the northern countries of Europe; for otherwiſe we cannot eaſily fancy it ſhou 
happen, thar three of their heads ſhould be all found within the narrow com 
of one acre of ground. | | Tha 


? 
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Thar theſe and ſeveral others, and indeed I think I may lay, all that I have 
been particularly informed of, though dug up in far diſtant places of Irland, 
ſhould be conſtantly found buried in a ſort of marl, ſeems to me to intim 

as if marl was only a foil that had been formerly the outward ſurface of the 
earth, bur in —.— of time, being covered by degrees with many layers of ad- 
ventitious earth, has by lying under ground a certain number of acquired 
a peculiar texture, conſiſtence, richneſs, or maturity, that gives it the name of 
marl. For of neceſlity we mult allow the place where theſe heads are now 
found, was certainly once the external ſuperfice of the ground z otherwiſe tis 
hardly poſſible to ſuppoſe how they ſhould come there. 

And that they ſhould be fo deep buried as we at preſent find them, appears 
to have happen'd, by their — falling where it was ſoft low dz 
ſo that the horns, by their own conſiderable gravity, might eaſily make a bed 
where they ſettled in the yielding earth; and in a very long courle of time, the 
higher lands being by degrees diſſolved by repeated rains, and waſht and 25 75 
down by floods, covered thoſe places that were ſituated lower with many lay- 
ers of earth: for all high grounds and hills, unleſs they conſiſt of rock, by this 
means naturally-loſe a little every year of their height z and ſometimes ſenſibly 
become lower even in one age; of which we may ſee ſeveral ſatisfactory inſtan- 
ces related by Dr. Plott in his Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſbire, Chap. FR p. 113. 
as for all ſuch heads that might chance to fall on high or hard grounds, where 
they could not poſſibly be covered or defended, theſe muſt of neceſſity rot, pe- 
riſh, and be deſtroyed by the weather: and for this reaſon it is, that never 2 
of theſe horns are diſcovered in ſuch ſort of ground, but always in a light ſoil, 
and in ſome low part of the country. 

By what means this kind of animal, formerly ſo common and numerous in 
this country, ſhould now become utterly loſt and extin&, deſerves our conſide- 
ration: and ſeeing it is ſo many ages paſt, that we have no manner ot account 

left to help us in our enquiry, the moſt we can do in this matter is to make ſome 
probable conjectures about itz I know ſome have been apt to imagine this like 
all other animals, might have been deſtroyed from off the face of this country, 
by that flood recorded in the holy ſcripture, to have happened in the time of 

dab; which I confeſs is a ready and ſhort way to ſolve this difficulty, but does 
not at all ſatisfy me: For ( beſides that, that there want not arguments, and 
ſome of them not eaſily anſwer'd, againſt the delu ng uni : 
ſider what a fragil, flight and porous ſubſtance theſe and the horns of all deer, 
are, we can't well ſuppoſe they could by any means be preſerv'd entire and un- 
corrupt from the flood, now above four thouſand years ſince z and I have by 
me ſome of the teeth, and one of the lower jaw-bones of this creature ſo per- 
fect, ſolid, ponderous and freſh, that no one that ſees them can poſſibly ſuſpect 


; tf 


they could have been in nature ſo many ages paſt : and therefore it ſeems me 


* * 
£ 


likely to me, this kind of animal might become extinct here from a certain I. 


conſtitution of air in ſome of the paſt ſeaſons long ſince the flood, which might 
occaſion an Epidemick Diſtemper, it we may ſo call it, or Peſtilentia Mats, 


* 


being univerſal )if we con- 


paeculi- 
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peculiarly to affe@ this fort of creature, fo as to deſtroy at once great numbers 
of 'em, if not quite ruine the ſpecies. -' e | Srl 

And this is not ſo groundleſs an aſſertion as at firſt it may appear, if we con- 
ſider this iſland may me well be thought neither a country nor climate fo truly 
proper and natural to this animal, as to be perfectly agreeable to its temper, | 
ſince for ought I can yet learn it neither is, nor ever has been an inhabitant of 
any of the adjacent kingdoms round about us. And beſides, the three heads a- 
bove mentioned, found fo cloſe to one another in the county of Meath, and the 
two near Turvy, ſeems not a little to countenance this opinion; as if theſe ani 
mals died together in numbers, as they had lived together in herds. . 

To this purpoſe I have met with a remarkable paſſage in Scheffer's Deſcripti- 
on of Lapland, Chap. xxviii. ſpeaking of the Cervus Rangifer, an animal that a- 
grees in kind with ours, though ic be a quite different ſort ot deer, he fays that 
whole herds of them are often deſtroy'd by a raging diſtemper common among , 
them; theſe are his words: E, & morbis /uis genus hoc obnoxium qui I ingraunt ' 
are & ad necem dare; qua de re Johannes Armas ita ha- 
bet in ſthedis ſuis, /olet interdum rangiftros morbus quidam velut peſftis invadere fic | 
at woriantur dm 'compellaticr noves fibi comparare — — (c). By. 
which we may fee what we conjedture in our caſe, is not meer ſuppoſition, burt 
certainly happens elſe where to animals of the like kind. of pug 

Bur fince we have an inſtance ot ſo deſtructive a mortality amongſt beaſts as 

uite to extinguiſh à Whole ſpecies at once, we may think ſome might have e- 
ſcaped the common calamity; but theſe being ſo few in number, T imagine as 
the country became peopled, and thickly inhabited; they were ſoon de roy'd, 
and kill'd [ike other; veniſon as well for the fake of food à8 tnaftery ab d diverſi- 
on. And indeed none of theſe animals by reaſon of their ſtupendious bulk and 
wide ſpreading horns, could poſſibly ly ſheltered long in any place, bur muſt be 
ſoon diſcovered, and being fo conſpicuous and heavy were the more eaſtly pur- 
ſued and taken by their numerous hunters, in a country all environed by. the ſea: ; 
for had they beeni'on the wide continent, they might have fared better, and ſe- : 
cured themſelves and'their face till this time, as well as others of the ſame kind 
have done elſewhere. Of which more hereafſte rt. 

Or had rhofe'barbarous times been capable of taking care for the 8 5 
on of this ſtately creature, our Fountry would not have entirely loſt fo ſingular * 
and beautiful an ornamem: bur this i ould not be expected from thoſe ſavage 
ages of the world, which certainly would not have n the reſt. of the deer 
kind, ſtags and hinds, bucks and d 5, Which we {till have; but that theſe be- 
ing of much ſmaller fize, could ſhelter and conceal themſelves cafier. under tbe 
covert of woods and mountains, ſo as to eſcape utter deſtruction. | 
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(c) That is, this kind of creature is likewiſe ſubject to its diſeaſes : which if they ſeize 
2 flock, goes through them all; concerning which Jobawnes Barexs has it thus in his pa- 
pers; ſometimes a ſort pf diſeaſe afier the manner of a plague, affeQs the. rain-deer; ſdas 
they all die, and the Laplander is forced to ſupply himſelf with new rain deer. And 
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And here I cannot bur obſerve, that the red deer in rheſe our days, is much 
more rare with us in Iyelana, than it has been formerly, even in the memory of 
man: And tho' I take it to be a creature, naturally more peculiar to this coun- 
try than to Exgland, yet unleſs there be ſome care taken to preſerve it. I be- 
lieve in proceſs of time this kind may be lolt alſo, like the other fort we were 
now ſpeaking of. | TY 
It remains we ſhould fay ſomething concerning the * name of this ani- 
mal, and what ſpecies of creature it was to which theſe ſtately horns — 
belonged. And I mult here needs own, that I have not met to this day with 
any perſon, that has ſpent the leaſt ſcrious thought concerning this matter. So 
deſtitute have we been in this place of that inquiſitive genius, that in theſe la- 
ter ages has fo much every where prevailed, in ſetting the minds of men upon 
a diligent ſearch after, and making curious and uſetul remarks on all things that 
are truly the admirable workmanſhip of nature. | e 
I know they are vulgarly call'd by on people, nay, and ſome of the 

learned Vulgus in this country, Elches 
on generally received, and ſatisſies ſuch as talk of them ſuperficially, without 
further enquiry z and becauſe this is an error that has ſe univerſally prevailed, I 


ſhall rake the more pains wage aa We confute ir, and I hope clear this point 


ſo from all manner of doubt, that for the future there ſhall be no further que- 
ſtion made of it again; the miſtake, I am ſatisfied, - has only proceeded from 


hence, that we are in theſe parts as great ſtrangers to that ſort of animal call'd 


the Alche Elche, or Elenede, as we are to this of our own country, knowing 


by hear-ſay only, that 'tis a large beaſt with big horns; but unleſs we ſhall give 
the ſame name to two animals vaſtly different, which isprepoſterous, and breeds 


confuſion, we mult not allow theſe horns ſhould any longer pals under the aame 
of, Elches Horns. E e e th e 

I have ſeen a pair of genuine Elches Horns brought out of Swedland, and they 
differed extremely, both in figure and ſize, from theſe we have now deſcribed: 
they were abundantly ſmaller, quite of another ſhape and make, not palmed or 
broad at the end fartheſt from the head as ours; but on the contrary, broader 
towards the head, and growing {till narrower towards the tips end, the ſmaller 


branches not iſſuing forth from both edges of the horns as in ours, but grow- 


ing along the upper edge only, whilſt the other verge of the horn was wholly 
plain without any branches at all. = Tp wb tang pines 6 
And accordingly the faithful Ge/ver, in the firſt chapter of his book de qua- 
drupedibus, has given us the right deſcription of them, where he expreſſes the 
figure of the Elche and its horns apart; and ſpeaking of the ſize of them, he 
ſays, Cornua /ingula libras circiter duodecem appendunt, longitudine fere duorum pe- 
dum (d). Whereas the horns we find here in freland, are near thrice that length, 


and above double that weight; though dry'd and much lighter from their be- 


ing ſo long kept: But I confets, I ſay, this only by eſtimate, not having an op- 
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(4) That is, each horn weighs about twelve pounds, and was in length almoſt two foot. 
e portunity 


orus; and that they are ſo, is an opini- 
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portunlty to weigh exactly a ſingle horn by it ſelf, though I'm ſure I can't be 

Moreover the £Elche, as deſcribed by Apollonius Menabenus, who had ſeen ma- 
ny of them, is no larger than a _— horſe : theſe are his own words, as 
quoted by Aldrevandas : Habet hoc craſſitiem & proceritatem mediocris & 
pinguis equi (e). And agreeable to this is the relation given in the memoirs of the 
Parifian anatomiſts, who diſſected one of them: and I remember Mr. Duncombe, 
then one of the Lords Juſtices of Jreland, told me, when he was Envoy in Se- 
den, he had ſeen there above a hundred Elebes together in a herd, and none of 


them above five foot high z and if ſo, we cannot imagine a creature of that ſmall | 


ſize, could T ſo large and heavy a head, with ſo wide and ſpread- 
ing a pair of horns as theſe we are ſpeaking of; conſidering that exact ſymmetry, 


and due proportion of jerry, nature obſerves in the formation of all the larger 
and perfecter ſort of animals. mY | 


Wie mult then look out, and try if we can diſcover among the various ſpecies 
of des, ſome other, whoſe ſize and deſcription will better agree with 
this dur Fiſh animal, than that of the Ele does: and after all our enquiry, we 
certainly ſhan't diſcover any one that in all reſpects exactly anſwers it, fave on- 
ly that lofty horned beaſt in the Yeft Indies, calld a Mooſe 

This animal I find deſcribed by Mr. John Jofehyn, among his New England Rari- 
ties, in theſe words: The Moofe deer, common in theſe parts, is a very goodly craa- 
ture, ſome of them twelve foot high, (in height, ſays another author more particularly, 
from the toe of the fore-faot to the Site of rhe ta 
much bigger than an ox) with exceeding fair horns with brad palms, ſome of tbem 
two fathom or twebve foot from the tip of one horn to the other. That is, fourteen 
inches wider than ours was. 4k. 33033 | 

Another thus deſcribes the manner of the Indians hunting this creature: they 


commonly hunt the mooſe, which is a kind of deer, in the winter, and run hins down 
ſometimes in half, otherwhile a bolt day, when the ground is cover d with far. 
PT: 


which uſually ties here four foot deep; the beaff, very beaty, fins every fen 
runs, breaking down 5 Farr] * man's thigh, with Bis Bm z af 45% they get 
up with't, and dartim their lances, wound it ſo, that the creature walks 

in tired and ſpent with loſs of Wood, it ur and falls lite 4 ruin'd building, making 
the earth ſhake under it, Thus far what theſe aurhors ſay of the Moo/s. 

I do not know any one that has yet oblige the pabick by Senda erer fi 
gure of this ſtately creature, which would de acceptable to the culſous, and ve- 
ry well worth the while of ſome of rhoſe ingenioùs inquirers that go into thoſe 
parts for the improvement of Natural Hifery: for 1 take it next the elephant, 
to be the moſt remarkable Quadruped for its largeneſs in the world. However, 
in the mean time, by the help of the farcgoing accounts, we may eaſily form 
to our ſelyes a lively and juſt idea of its figure and ſize; and if we compare the 
ſeveral parts of thoſe defcriprions, with rhe beafts whoſe heads are found here 
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in Ireland; we ſhall not have the leaſt reaſon to queſtion, but theſe vaſtly large 
Triſb deer, and the American Mooſe, were certainly one and the ſame fort of a- 
nimal, being all of the deer kind, carrying the ſame ſort of palmed horns, which 
are of the ſame ſize and largeneſs, as well as figure; and the bulk of their bo- 
dies correſponding exactly in proportion to the wide ſpreading of their horns, 
So that we may ſecurely aſſert, that Mooſes formerly were as frequent in this 
country, as they have them ſtill in the northern parts of the Veſt Indies, New- 
England, Virginia, Maryland, Canada, or New France. | 
And leaſt we may think this animal peculiar to the Continent, and nat to be 
found in iſlands; I lately met with a remarkable paſſage in John de Laet's French 
Deſcription of the Weſt Indies, that clearly ſhews the contrary z which, becauſe 
it likewiſc illuſtrates and confirms what was ſaid before, I'll ſet down in his 
own words. Speaking of New England, ſays he, IJ y a une certaine ſorte de 
Beſte frequente en ces Pais que les ſauvages noment Moſe, de la grandur d'un Taure- 
au, ayant la Teſſe d'un Dain, avec les cornes larges que muent tous les anns, le Col 
comme une cerf : il ſe trouve une grande quantite de ces animaux en une iſle pres de la 
terre ferme appelle des Anglois mount manſel. That is, There is a certain ſort of beaſ 
common in this country, which the ſavage Indians call a Mooſe, as big as @ bull (he 
had not ſeen I n thoſe of the largeſt ſize) having the head of a buck, with 
broad horns, which they caſt every year, and the neck of a deer. there are found al- 
| fo great numbers of theſe animals in an iſland near the continent, call'd by the Engliſh, 
ount Manſel. | WP 
This may give us reaſonable grounds to believe, that as this iſland of Mount 
Manſel, muſt of neceſſity had fome communication with the main land of 4. 
merica, to have been thus plentifully ſtockt with this ſort of beaſt z ſo yeland, 
for the ſame reaſon, mult in the many paſt ages, long betore the late diſcove 
ot that New World, had ſome ſort of intercourſe with it likewiſe, (though tis 
not eaſy, I acknowledge, for us at preſent to explain how) for otherwiſe I do 
not ſee, how we can conceive this country ſhould be ſupp 
ture, that tor ought 1 can yet hear, is not to be found in all our neighbourhood 
round about us, nay, perhaps in any other part of Europe, Ala, or Africa: and 
then 'tis certain, as Ireland is the laſt or moſt weſtern part of the Old World, 
ſo tis neareſt of any country to the moſteaſtern parts of the New-Canada, New- 
England, Virginia, &c. the great tract of land, and the only one I yet know, 
remarkable for plenty of the Mooſe-Deer. | | 


And we may obſerve yet farther, That a ſort of alliance between theſe, coun- 
tries of Ireland and the Weſt Indies, appears likewiſe in other things, of which 
they partake both in common. For as they on the coaſt of Næw-Exgl and, and 
the iſland Bermudas, gather conſiderable quantities of Ambergreeſe; ſo on the 
weſtern coaſt of Ireland, along the counties of Sligo, Mayo, rry, and the iſles 
of Arran, they frequently meet with large parcels of that precious ſubſtance, 
ſo highly valued for its perfume. In the year 1691. Mr. Conſtantins an Apothe- 
cary of Dublin, ſhewed me one piece ot Ambergrecſe found near Sligo, that weigh'd 
fifty two ounces; he bought ir for 1 pound, and ſold it in London after- 
wards for above a hundred, On the out- ſide, t was of a cloſe compact 2 


ly'd with this cre- 
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blackiſh and ſhining like pitch; bur when it was cut the in-fide was more 
porous, and ſomething of a yellowiſh colour, not fo grey, cloſe and ſmooth as 
the cleaneſt and beſt fort of Amber; but like it, ſpeckled with whitiſh grains, 
and of a moſt fragrant ſent; I have till a piece of it by me, that weighs above 
ſix drams, with ſeycral ſamples of three or four other ſorts of Amber, all found on 
that coaſt of /reland; ſome entirely black as pitch, others of a perfect white 
ſubſtance, exactly anſwering the deſcription of that ſort of Amber, Olaus Wor- 
mius mentions in his Muſeum, Page 34. under the name of Ambræ Griſce non- 
dum mature. 2 1 F 
Nor is the kind of Mbale-ſſo, that's often taken in Næew- England, and at- 
tords the true Sperma Ceti, a ſtranger to the coaſt of Ireland that reſpects Am- 
rica. This we my property, I think, with Dr. Charleton, call the Cetus den- 
tatus, from its large, ſolid, white teeth, fixt only in the lower jaw; to diſtin-' 
guiſh it from that ſpecies that gives the Male Bone, moſt naturally named by 
Ariſtotle in his Hiſtoria Animalium Myſticetus, from its bearded, horny Lamine 
in the roof of its mouth: of which kind likewiſe there have been three or four 
DO in my time; but on the caſtern coaſt of this country that regards Exg- 
1. N FIT | OT n Doch 30 33303517 
This Cetus dentatus is faithfully deſcribed by Carolus Cluſius, in his ſixth book 
of Exotics, Chapter the 17th, under the name of Cete, aliud admirabile z and 
truly figured by Jobnſtonus in his Hiſtoria piſcium, Table the 42d. and by Mr. 
Ray, in his Icbibyographia, Table the 1ſt. but by: both under the too general 
name of the Balena. There have been three ot this kind taken to my know 
ledge, in the ſpace of fix years, all on the weſtern coaſt of this country z one 
near Colrain, in the county of Antrim z another about Ship-harbour, in the 
county of Donnegal; and a third in Auguſ, 1691. ſeventy one foot long, ex- 
ceeding that deſcribed by Cluſius, nineteen foot, towards Bally-ſhawnon, where 
a 37 4. + 21 BO RRM 


| Lough-Erne diſcharges its waters into the weſtern ocean. 


And then it was, I had an opportunity of truly . my ſelf what ſort 
of ſubſtance Sperma Ceri is, and in what part of the whale tis found: concer- 
ning which matter, phyſicians and naturaliſts have given the world ſuch various 
and falſe accounts; and tis truly nothing elſe, but part of the oyl or —_ fart 
of this particular ſort of M; which oyl, at firſt when confuſed and mixt, 
ſhews it ſelf like a whitiſh liquor, of the conſiſtenee and colour of hey but 
laid by in veſſels to ſettle; its parts by degrees ſeparate; that which is lighter, ' 
and ſwims a top, becomes a clear oyl pellucid like water, ſerviceable for All the 
uſes of common train-oyl, got out of the blubber of other Malis, and that 
which ſubſides, becauſe tis heavier and of a cloſer conſiſtence, candies together 
at the bottom, andꝰ is what is ſold for Sperma Ceri, at twelve 3 pound; 
when tis thoroughly blanched and refined from all its filth and che remaining 
parts of the oyl, that other wiſe diſeolours it, and gives it a rancid offenſive ſent. 
Of this ſubſtance ſeveral. hundred pound weight may be gotten out of one Male, 
but the cleanſing and curing of it is troubleſom, and requires no ſmall art,time 
6 — 6 5 2 
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tity and pureſt Sm Ct. | 7 
i have ſome reaſon to believe to theſe inſtances of the Moofe-drer, Amber. 


gree/e and Sperma Coti, of which ireland partakes more than any other country 
of Europe, from its neighbourhood with the Nartbers America, we may like- 
wiſe add ſome of our more rare /pontaneaps plants, becauſe they are found grow. 
ing only in thoſe weſtern parts of /re/aud, and no where elſe in this whole coun- 
Us ar any of the neighbouring kingdoms about us. | | 


ſhall mention but two or three of many which I have been told are pecu- 


liar to thaſe parts, becauſe I am nat yet well aſſur'd of the certainty of the o- 
thers being ſa: and thoſe are the Arbutus ve Jude, or the Sirawberry: tree 
not to be found any where of . rowth nearer than the moſt ſouth- 
ert parts of France, lialy and Sicily and there too, tis never known but as 4 


frute or ſaryb; whereas in the rocky yur of the Fancy of Kerry abaut _ | 
it 


lane, and inthe iſlands of the ſame Lough, where the people of the country 
the Cane Apple, it flouriſhes naturally to that degree, as to become a large tall 
tree. Petras Bellonins in bis firſt hook of Q&/ervations, Chapter the 43d, takes 


notice, it does ſo in mount Athos in Macedonyz and Juba is quoted by Pliny in 


the fitteemh Book, of his Natural Hfory, Chapter the 24th, as mentioning a 
thing extraordinary, tor Gxing the Arlutus grows to 4 high tree in Arabia; the 
tr — thoſe i "Ireland are frequently four foot and a half in circumference, 
or gighteen inches in diameter, and the trees grow to about nine or ten yards 
in heights and in ſuch plenty that they now cut them down, as the chief fewel 
to melt and refine the ore of the ſilver and lead mine, lately diſcovered near the 
cal ot Reſt, in the of Kerry. e 
he other plant I hall take notice of is Comlidan, five ſedum ſerratum latife- 
lium montamum gustato flore Pantinſoni & Raii, vulgarly call'd = ng gardners, 
London pride: | ſuppoſe becauſe, of its pretty elegant flower; that viewed near 


at, hand and examined dlofely,. appeaus very l. conſiſting of great, varie- 
ty ts: tho whole — moſt accurately deſcribed, by thir 4 * na · 
thraliſt Mr. Ray, in bis Heſtoria planarum, Page 1046. where (praking.of the. 

frequentiſſima 


place where 9 he has theſe words: Plauta in bartis noſe 
75 i damen /ponte aritur nobis nondum canſſa, eſt aum proculdubio montium inco- 
. Though he kuew, no, certain plage where it, grew {pantancouy,. nat ha- 
it in all his travels; non any author mentioning its native coun»: 

is, Plentiſul- 


ving wet wit 0 
try, yet he rightly oonjectutes tis 4 mountainous. plant, for it 

Iy hege with d in Vralaud, on & mountain call d che Mamerton in 
even miles oven and reputed the higheſt in /re/and,, two miles from 


town 
of Killarny, and four miles from the caſtia of Roſs : Here it ſpreads it (elf ſo 


abundantly, 88 to cover great part of the mountain, and for gs much e Lunder- 
| and, like the. Aude, "ris. peculiar, te this, unt) done. 
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Whether both the toregoing plants are truly American, I cannot at preſent de- 
termine, but this I know, that Sabina ris of common favin is mentioned 
by Mr. Fofelyn, in the book before quoted, as a plam common on the hills of 
New England; and I have been aſſured by an apothecary of this town, that he 
has gathered ſavin growing wild as a native ſhrub in one of the iſlands of Loggh- 
Lane, in the county of Kerry; and if ſo, I have reaſon to believe, that hereaf- 
ter farther inquiry may add to theſe I have given, feyerat other examples of things 

natural and common to that and this country. | 
But to leave theſe digreſſions and return to our large [riſh deer, which well 
deſerves we ſhould affix to it ſome characteriſtick note or proper name, where- 
by it may ſtand ranged hereafter in its right place in the hiſtory of animals: ſince 
nature her ſelf ſeems, by the vaſt magnitude and ſtately horns ſhe has given this 
creature, to have fingled it out as it were, and ſhewed it ſuch regard, with a 
_ deſign to ay it remarkably from the common herd of all other ſmaller 

quadrupeds. Naturaliſts have raiſed much diſpute what beaſt it truly is, that has 
had the name given it by ſome of them, of Animal magnum; Dodoneus, Mena- 
benus, and others, would have it the elk; Scaliger would have it the Diſtns of 
Pliny, whether twas one or t'other, or neither, I ſhan't determine; nor do I 
the ſuſpe& that this our animal was meant by it; however, for its poodly | 
ſize and lofty ſtature, and to retain ſomething of an old appellarion,' I think it 
may very well lay claim to it, and not improperly be calld, Corons platpuoros al- 
tiſimus; five animal magnum cornibus palmatiry incolis Nous Angle & Virginia, 
ubi frequens, Mooſe diftum. | 
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Eutraſt of the Minates of the Philoſophical Society at Oxford, March is. 1683-4. 
concerning Frith Slate. | | 


T having been diſcourſed to us about nine or ten months ſince, by the inge- 
KL nious Mr, Kenwrick, phyſician at Foreſter, that the i late pulveriz d, and 
infus'd in water for a night, ar left, would impure ity vitriolick qurttity fo Ar dorch 
to it, that it would ſtrike of a. faint reddiſh} colour with pondvr of galls (as the 
vitriolick waters of Tunbridge, Aftrop, and divers others do, and as you ſee it has 
in ſome meaſure done in rhe. example here before you) it not only led me to be- 
lieve that theſe waters, ſome of them, might as well iſſue from late as an iron 
are; unleſs it ſhould appean, thut this for of late'were an iron ore tod, Which 
put me upon calcining id for three on ſour Houm after the manner of Dr. Li/- 
ter, to; experiment, whether it would then (likke' the erer iron ore) apply tot 
tz wherein tha” I was alto unſucceſsful; vhe' magnet not taking 
the leaſt notiee oß it, yer it afforded: me another diſcovery altogether as ſarisfac- 
tory,. which: i the matter I hay av prefent to eommunſtate to you v. that 
on torre faction it vs all become @ yollow' oalter, and would lecke He ir cho: 
here I have to ſhaw you, be grow a litele' ros durx By mut h burning, which 
ſurther mo, that the yellow, or rather orange: colbur'd ſediment we 
find at the bottom of their ſonniains, comes rather from this ſort of fate, than 
| an 
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an iron ore; for I much queſtion whether ſome of the yellow oakers (the“ it's 
lain the red ones do) come from, or are, iron ores; but I intend to calcine this 
rther the next week, whereof you ſhall have an account the next meeting, but 
doubt of my ſucceſs, becauſe the Shotover yellow oaker will not own the mag · 
net, aſter 36 hours calcination, or better. 


An Futratt of a Letter from Francis Nevil E/qz to the Lord Biſbep of Clogher, P. 
— er # Ouarry of Marble diſcovered by bim in the County of Ferme 
nagh is Ireland. 


Belturbet, October 14. 1712. 


My Lo p, 


R. Cole and I were lately in the mountains, where I had diſcovered a mar- 
M ble quarry. The country wherein it lyes is ſo ſtrange for the natural won- 
ders in it, that 'twould make a little hiſtory to deſcribe all that is to be (een, lt 
lies on the north fide of Calcagh, in the pariſh of Kilaſber, and county of Fer- 
managb. There are marble rocks, whoſe perpendicular height is 10 or 60 feet, 
diſcovered by ſubterraneous rivers, which, by degrees, have waſh'd away the 
earth and looſe ſtones, and diſcovered theſe mighty rocks. There are many great 
pits faln in on the ſides of the great mountain; ſeveral of them in a ſmall com. 
paſs of ground, ſo that it is dangerous travelling near them. There are many caves 
torm'd, ſome very large, the ſides and arches of marble; ſome of a liver colour, 
varied with white in many little figures; ſome of a light blue varied with white; 
bur I could find no entire white or black among them. | 


. 
8 2 2 — KK 


* — 


Part of a Letter from Sir Richard Buckley, S. R. S. to Dr. Liſter, 3 * * 
Gyant's Cauſway in the County of Antrim in Ireland.  ' 


Old Bawn, April 24. 1693, 


—— (LOncerning the Gyant's r Prolixity in a philoſophical deſctip- 
= tion I'm ſure you'll pardon; for I was very exact in getting it from a 

rſon that was rei compos, perhaps peritusz a ſcholar (a maſter of arts in Cam- 
idge) and a traveller, who went on purpoſe the laſt ſummer with the preſent 
biſhop of Derry to ſee it. It is in the county of Antrim, about 7 miles caſt of 
Colraix, and 31 miles to the caſt of the mouth of the river of Derry. The couſt 
ther is a very great height from the ſea, but riſing gradually on the land-fideto 
the edge of the precipice, it isall cover'd with excellent ſweet graſsz when you 
come to the precipice, there is no going down there it is ſo perpendicularly ſteep, 


but with much labour and ſome h it may be climb'd up. By other yo 
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and 1 one comes down to the ſtrands in which, from the foot of this 
the 


— ice, there runs out northward into the main ocean, a raiſed cauſway of a- 
out Jo foot broud, and about 20 foot high above the reſt of the ſtrand its ſides 
are perpendicular, It went on above 200 foot to the ſeg-watery that le, it was ſo 
far in _ but as he was there told, it did not advance much farther, under 
the ſuperficies of the water, This whole cauſway conſiſts all of mow of perpen· 
dicular cylinders, hexagons and pentagons, of about 18 and 20 inches diameter 
but ſo juſtly ſhot one by another, that not any thing thicker than a knife will 
enter berween the ſides of the pillars. The pillars do not conſilt of oints, as 
ou were inform'd, but each cylinder is one ſolid piece, only indeed in breaki 
breaks croſi- ways or horizontally, and not length-ways, which we commonly ca 

ſplittingy and it is by its thus breaking, that the texture ot the middle of the 
cauſway is diſcovered for —— have been broken from many of the cylinders 
that are in the middle, (pieces of unequal lengths) whereby one ſees ( ſo deep) 
the perpendicular ſides and edges of the circumjacent cylinders. [Pardon the im- 
propriety of the word.) g | 

hat the cylinders do not conſiſt of joints, is manifeſt from this, that the pie- 
ces ſo broken off, have their bottoms as often conyex or concave as flat and e- 
ven; and many ſuch pieces there are lying looſe upon the ſand of the ſhore, which 
the ſea has waſhed down from it. When one walks upon the ſand below it, the 
ſide of this cauſway has its face all in angles, the ſeveral cylinders having ſome 
two, ſome three of their ſides open to view. This gentleman, tho' he had no 
notion of Aftroites, = believes them all to be natural, becauſe there is no other 
ſort of ſtone or rock there: nay, that very vaſt high precipice does conſiſt all 
of cylinders tho' ſome ſhorter and ſome longer (whereby you may now under- 
ſtand it not impoſſible to climb it up, as by ſteps, tho''irregular ones) and all the 
ſtones that one ſees on that coaſt, whether ſingle or in cluſters, or that riſe up 
any where out of the ſand, are all cylinders, though of hever ſo different angles; 
for there are alſo four-(quared upon the ſame ſhore. This cauſway runs out into 
the northern ocean, having no land over againſt it any where. This is all I can 
now tell you of it, and from this imperfe&t deſcription you may form what que- 
ries you think fit. I dare not promiſe you that I ſhall go to ſee it this ſummer 
(it being full ſevenſcore miles off) tho' I have a'great temptation as well as de- 
__ ſo to do; but if 1 do not, I can get your queries well anſwered upon the 
place. I, FEATS Fl | FFV 


—_ ” 


— 1 


* a —— 


| The Gyant's Cauſivay, by Dr. Sam. Foley. 


HE Giant's Cauſway is ſomewhat more than 8 Engliſh miles northeaſt from 
| the town of Colrain, and 3 from the Buſb mills, almoſt directly north. It 
runs from the bottom of an high hill into: the ſea, no man can tell how 
far, but at low-water the length of it is about 600 foot, and the breadth of it 
in the broadeſt place 240 footy in the narroweſt 120 foot, It is very on 
| W 
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likewiſe in the height, in ſome — it is about 36 ſoot high from the level of 
the ſtrand, and in other places about 17 foot, ene 
Ir conſiſts of many thouſand pillars, which ſtand moſt of them pe icular 
to the plain of the horizon cloſe to one another, but we could not diſcern whe- 
ther they do run dawn under ground like a quarry or no. Some of them are ve- 
ry long and higher than the reſt, others ſhort and broke; ſome for a pretty large 
1 pace of an equal beight, ſo that their tops make an even plain ſurface, many of 
them impertect crack d and irregular, others entire, uniform and handſome, and 
theſe of different ſhapes and ſizes. We found them almoſt all pentagonal or hex - 
agonal, only we obſerv'd that a few had 7 ſides, and many more pentagons than 
hexagons, but ney were all irregular: for none that we could obſerve had their 
des of equal breadth; the pillars are ſome of them 15, ſome 18 inches, ſome 2 
faot in diameter, none of them are one entire ſtone, but every pillar conſiſts of 
ſeveral joints or pieces, as we may call them, of which ſome arc 6, ſome 12, ſome 
x8 inches, ſome 2 fqor depp. fa 
Theſe pieces lie as cloſe upon one another as 'tis poſſible for one ſtone to lic 
upon another not jointing with flat ſurfaces, for when you force one off the o- 
ther, one of them is always concave in the middle, the other convex. There 
are many of theſe kind of jaints, which lis looſe upon ſome part of the cauſway, 
and on the ſtrand, which were blawn or waſhed off the pillars. Theſe jaints 
are not always plac'd alike, for in ſome pillars the convexity is always upwards, 
and in others it ſtands always downwards. When you force them aſunder, both 
the concave and conyex ſuperficies are very ſmooth, as are allo the ſides of the 
illars which touch one anather, being af a whitiſh free-ſtane colour, but a fi- 
er cloſer grit q whereas when we broke ſome pieces off them, the inſide appear- 


ed like dat marble, 8 

The pillars ſtan very cles to one another, and tho' ſome have y ſides, and 
others of them 6, yet the cantextures of them are (6 * ted, that there is no 
yacuity between them; the inequality of the numbers of the ſides of the pillars, 
dag often in a ſurprizing and a very wonderful manner, throughout the whole 
cau way compenſuted by the inequality of the breadths and angles of thoſe fides : 
ſb that the whole at. a little diſtance looks very regular, and every ſingle pillar 
does retain its own thickneſs, and angles and ſſdes, from top to battom. 

"Thoſe pillars which ſeem to be entire wa they were originally, are at the top 
flat and rough, without any graving or ſtrlate lines z thoſe which lye low to the 
ſea, are waſhed ſmooth; and others that ſeem te have their natural tops blown 
or waſh'd off, are ſome concave, and others convex, 

The high bank hanging over the cauſway on that fide which lyes next it, and 
towards the ſen, ſeems to be for the moſt part compoſed of the common ſort of 
craggy rock only we ſaw a fow irragular illars on the eaſt fide, and ſome 75 
ther on the north, which they tall tho Looms, or Organs, hand the {ide 
of x hilly tho pllrs in the raiddlo being the longeſt, and thoſe on each (ide of 
them ſtil! ſhorter and ſhorter; but juſt over the — we (aw a it were the 
tops of ſome ow appearing out of the ſides of the hill, not ſtanding, nor 1y- 
ing flat, but oping. | 7 a | ” We 
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he very uſe all chat we ſow on the ſidas were o. | 
on, | The fo ſeveral ſides of one and the ſame pillar are as in the planes of ubryl. 
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D e with | it-iend * Richard Bulboly, [6nd that for ſome 
while I have heen undet an obligation by a promiſe he made in my behalf, 
12 L ſhould ſend you a more: dus amn pacticulaniuegouny;of che Gianes Gul. 
way; than has been yet publiſhed -and:itideedrbad: {i hen in cireumſbances that 
would have duly qualiſied ma for the — 9thbrenuons Lowe 
for the great civilitie you ſhewed me — eee t 
ſufficient to have made me rad y, ere no and ex gw 
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of the neat and curious thets Ne nos into the other 


the\veſt height, Rraltneſhy and eee of the fillt of (oy: 
Yaviety 40 well as accuracy! of their geomenricabfliguirddy of forthe 
bination of thelr des, in —— 1 manner —— — . T2 
left between one column and ey and! ſo cloſs: rogether y/ 
vaſt quantity and ſpacious — of l ſort of rock, which tho! i is ohh in | 
ſuch an abundance in this part of our country,” none of Juſt” che ſame Kidd, for 
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1 4 The Natural Hiſtoty vf Ireland. 
-conſidering I ſay, all theſe particulars, the Giants Caufway of Ireland ma 
very well be eſteemed one of the greateſt wonders, nature, or the firſt cauſe 
% (Ä 7—Bß'd, , » en IR TONE I Ge tOPS 
For tho' tis true ſhe has manifeſted much greater artifice and more curious 
contrivanee in the framing of animal bodies, and thoſe of vegetables; 'as if theſe 
were deſigned to be morè elaborate becauſe more obvious and expoſed to view 
and obſervation; yet in the modeling of her minerals chat lie retired, more hid 
and concealed in the bowels of the earth, we ſhall not find ſhe has ſhe wn an 
where ſo much accuracy and mechaniſm, as in the ſhaping the materials of this 
our Cauſway. ien a0 n epotrelont ammo T lh well with Ne 
However my affairs have ſo unhappily faln out, and I have had ſo little com- 
mand of my own time of late, that hitherto I have been forced to deny my ſelf 
the ſatisfaction of going to view this ſo curious a natural rarity in the country 
where tis ſituated, and not being able to foreſee or promiſe my ſelf when it 
might be otherwiſe, I would not on this ſcore delay any longer anſwering your 
expectations, and quitting my ſelf of the ingagements I lie under; but relolved 
at the diſtance I am, to inform my ſelf as well as I could concerning it, and then 
ſend you the beſt account I could gather from all my intelligence; which I hope 
will. not be altogether unſatisfactor x. n eee 
Tho' 1 have collected from ſeveral intormations by me, many remarkable paſ- 
ſages concerning this ſtrange pile of ſtony columns, yet I ſhall only here ſet down 
ſuch particulars as have come to my knowledge ſince my writing of thoſe papers 
publithed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, numb. 212. to which I refer you, 

well for the — ſome errors therein mentioned, as to avoid unne 

peating what has been alrendy ſaid on this ſubjec . 
Perceiving then I could not ſo well rely on the draught of the Giant's' Cauf- 

way that was firſt taken, and printed about four years ſince in the forementioned 


tho! the belt cher could i bei then had; I propoſed the laſt ſummer to ſvine: p 


loſophical gentlemen here im Dublin, that e ſhould employ, at our common 
charge, one Mr. Sandys, a good maſter in deſigning and drawing of proſpeQs, 
to go into the north of Ireland, and upon the place take the genuine and accu- 
| Tate figure of the whole rock, with the natur —— the hills and coun 
about it for ſome diſtance, accordingly we ſent him away with ſuck inſtructi 
as I drew up for him, and he returned ſoon aſter with a fair and beaurifubdraught 
. very — of each particular ve deſired ; an exact copy of which my bro- 
ther lately ſent over to the royal Society, by one of their worthy members, and 
Fu high Aron been; th J —— Francis — oo — 
Fram hende, thig L believe you'll find hanging up init heir repoſitory at G 
calledge, to which 1 mult defite you to — —— rar the Whole map we 
400 lage and bulky to be inclos d in this letter &: however, I have ſevered from 
it ons of its moſt inſtru@ive ſchemes, as being the chief and moſt eſſential part 
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make up the cauſway, 


the better 40 more p hoy, t 1 Fore 


fly ſore 9755 8 Wy d. not e 
I readily in fight, and my very honoured friend Gorge ſe, now lord bi- 
_ op of Clogher, aſſure d me, that when 162 wis upon the cauſway, be could T 
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Figure 1. ſh ws « joint but ofthres dn: 1% ant: 8 4557 1040 
Figure 2. a joint of four ſides. ien 2161 


Figure 3. 4 joint ied 1255 „R 18 gie dil: 49 bon n 1909 189% bie 104 

Figure 4. a joint of is by event 18 mo 4 dg # % of anole hit 1 

Figure f. «Join of ſeyen des.” ie l — 

Figure 6 and 7. two Joints one of 4 ſinaller, {oa of rg deu, 
both eight ſides, | 


divided j in, the wide; 


Figure 7, and 7. a piece of column of fix {des xraphyer} 
dle, The wp! uppermoſt Ay 4, 155 rig yt by Wer, linea 4. gh gh as may 
11 r riſing a/ the joint he- 


low markt r. was let hay is rk of t 


Vs mar kt , when that was. 
in its native poſture ſtanding a top and. e it, 11 0 this ſort.of articulation. 
the ſeveral joints of the eo lr whether they con = 

ſides, adapt and unite themſclyes to one another, bbitzys) 
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regular geometrical figures, than for being found in ſuch plenty and vaſt 14 
dance in many parts of this country, for four or five miles 17 7% ren ou 
ouſly ſhaped ſtones as the Teach the, roites, the L ede rp th 
nis peilutiui, and much Te; Wberchde vd ſebeett in t te wo 40 are 1546 4 w. 
few: — 2 only met With My An daldes, 'featrered and diſperſed up th 
and down: — nature = framed ſuch an immenſe qu uantity of this prodigious 

ſtone here alto _ that ſhe ſeems more than ord 

rate workman — 

For beſides what goes under the vu — — name of the G 2 Cauſway 
it ſelf alone is of a great extent, at leaſt ſeventy wh flo foot longer than what Was 
firſt ſaid to be, and how myc Farther it By M4, ſto th ; ea, none can tell; 
there are many 900% collections of — e ſame kind of pillars, ſituated in and about 
this — Ce Nabe er but more imperfect and broken Cauſways, as we may 
call them 'He at ſome: diſtance or ys hand of {the greut one 182 
face the — and 0 little firther' into the f ſome rocks ſhew themſelves 4 


nary profuſe of her 1 — 
which 


bone Water, when the tide ih Tow; J, that" cem all made Hill of the ſame ſtone, f 
And if you aſcend towntds the land in the hill aboye the cauſway next and im- V 
medimely adjoining to it, you meet with more of the ſame fort of pillars, but in 8 
a Uiftenent ſituation, not wan and ere, but lying as t were on their a 
Conn "chin key al func tad my. far of right pd | 
is h ne any ſets t and 1 
upright Boro tio hi A Dae along 125 of Fihe he hill . det pant 4 
hy Which it 1 3 5 and gel & cauſway the country people 
call, the Lodms or mts be from irs formal il z dr hich, we; ſo very r us, 
that all its ſeverd]' pilla eos. are jk fry in 


number, the and tall by alt ere 17 yoo of forty 
ſtinct joints, and ſtands diręctly in t rc der. gel 
ererdag in Khgth: von dot h fi r Uke organ pi fa 9 h 5 

- Four wies Weſtward br the Gikin's Cables), a jolle ahd « Lair, Mat from 
the ſea, three miles from the rown' of Colrain nd abour two Feds 129 1 5 an 
old fexr ef the marqueſſes of Amiim; ſe feverd, ta hind of tall plac. cw nu 
ſelves alongſt the fide of a rock for ahout three paces toge 527 1 
Within atuitter of x mile of them, 1 10 lan 1 5 7 5d Was 
ballt Fer'the moſt part with tone taken fri Wen e fo 7 W. , 
ſame fore” of ſtone with the columns of the Giant's'Cauſway, | Care 
fully examining and Saller ex. pieces of them both f 50 00 my y me) 
andilike thete co, conſiſt of regularly cut, looſe, and diſtinct li placed one ö 
2 of t'other, but in Tick? reſpecks they 667 SY 

of tliefe inland bar 0 e of a wick larger b thay ban an in the | 

cauſway, being two foor and a baff in diameter. 
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* hat the joints of theſe do not obſerve that kind of articulation by cavities 

—— |. thote: 'of 47 cauſway do, but their upper and lower ſurfaces 
rouch only in ace 2h ted by means of thoir weight and preſſure 
e ſo * a ys ones 2 
Whether * particular 2 be —. ſufficient to conſtitute ſpecifick 
pode or an accidental variety between the ſtone of the Giant's Cauſ- 

nd of ho more inland pillars, I leave to you greater expericnce in 


_ 
then h inquiries to determine. | 
But in the mean time [ 2 — 2 informing you, that notwithſtanding 
middle of — one of the 


thoſe regular cavities or ri fings, you ſee expreſt in the midd 
joints of the cauſway, deſcribed in the foregoing table, and tho 
aſſured by ſeveral that or been upon the place, chat: the like ho — and cone 
vexities are in the original Kones themſelves ; yet I find by oblerving the man- 
ner of the — 7 4 or w 2 of e is for couple of the ſeveral ſorts of 
joints of three, four, five, ſix, „ ht ſides, which 1 had raiſed on 
2 and taken out of the on (way, a8 by were there naturally fellow'd 
airs, and my at the charge of having them ſent hither to Se e I mig 
ave a compleat ſer and ſample of all the various columns the G is 5 
1 Taz e theſe, I find ſome of th: joints actus — 
ty and riſing, as th 4 and 6 ſides I have wel in my 1 1g y are only 
— to another by ſuper 80905 touching cloſe in planes that run a little ſlanting 
and not parallel to "the T horizon, Yet, this may be only a chance formatio 
ſineg the univerſal jointing of the whole cauſway, — otherwiſe; but 
muſt take 20 . that 
and moulded in the with all that accuracy and 1 exactnels the atiſt 
has pleaſed to expre 10 them i in the figures,  - 
cavities in ſuch joints as are uppermoſt, and lye expoſed to the open air 
on the ſurface of the cauſway, afford no ſmall Ln adyant ige to the poorer 
ſort of the people in the neighbouring country, with whom it isa common pra- 
ciice in the ſummer time, wh prom want ſalt, to fill cheſe natural baſons with 
fea water, which by reaſon of their ſhallowneſs are of ſo commodious a 
that in the ſpace of four tides they find all the water that was leſt inthemexha- 
led, and the ſalt remaining dry in the bottom of the hollows, Yet whether ſome 
intrinſick principle in the nature and body of the ſtone may not contribute a grast 
deal, as well as the out ward figure of its cavity, to ſuch a fudden evaporation 
of the water, and chriſtaliſation ot the marine ſalt, in ſo cold and nonhrrn a 
climate as this is, I leave to be ſurther e 
But there ia another iregularity I muſt take notice of; which i is, chat. one of 
. joints of the cauſway a pentagon 
nnd bottom: and I am told, among the other figured joints like wiſe, there ate 
en found thoſe that are convex-as well at top-as at bottom: but the 
formation ihat's moſt conſtant; and runs through almoſt- all the pillars: of the 
. agrees with what is aid in che forementioned tranſattion, viz, That if 
concaut at ens end, the uber end is always comes. 1 
tic 


5 


have been 


hollows and converities are not conſtantly formed = 


ſent me hither to town, is cavous, both at 


| 
| 
| 


J 
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ticulars I have hinted, I do not ſee any thing elſe ſaid in that account that you 

re. ; | e 3 
The vaſt towering height of theſe ſtrait jointed pillars, eſpecially of thoſe 
that are moſt flender and the perfecteſt among them, is truly very ſurprizin 
and deſerves yet a more particular regard. There are in the 3 ome 0 
thirty two, others of thirty ſix foot high above the ſtrand, and as ſai 


tinued under ground is not yet diſcovered, nor has it been ſo well examined'as 
ir ought; A gentleman of my acquaintance in thoſe parts, did me the favour 


lately to trace one of the talleſt pillars of the — Jigginginto the ſtrand 
Oo - 


till he could well go no farther and it continued {till of the ſame make and fi- 
gure, jointed as it was above, for the depth of eight foot together, and could 
he then conveniently have gone on with his deſign, and followed it deeper, he 


tells me had no reaſon to doubt, but he, might ſtill have traced it much farther * 


into the earth. This is obſervable, that commonly the joints as well of the in- 
land pillars, as thoſe of the cauſway, as they have their ſituation nigher the earth, 
are longer and taller than thoſe towards the top of the column, bur no difference 
is obſerv'd in the cavities or riſings of the joints, as they are placed higher or 
lower in the fame pillar, they continue much the ſame as to their depth or pro- 
tuberane&froftf top to bottom: yet the utmoſt top of ſuch of the pillars that 
ſcem compleat'and' entire, always terminates with a | 
per fide, and no way either concave or convex like all the reſt below it. 
By what means theſe ſtony joints, ſo ponderous and bulky, and fo diſtinct and 
diſcontinued bodies from one another, 6 
and reach the ſummits of theſe tall columns where they now are placed, ſeems a 
problem of that difficulty, that ſome perhaps for its ſolution may be apt to think 
they were co- eval with the firſt creation, and ranged then in the ſame order 
they now ſtand by the great Fiat that produced the world. But it were eaſy to 
give another conjecture of this odd appearance, were I not better pleaſed to ob- 
ſerve and ſet down the hiſtory ot nature as it truly is, than to amuſe my ſelt and 
others by making vain and uncertain gueſſes at the hidden cauſes of its Phene- 
As to the internal ſubſtance of this ſtone, tis of an extraordinary hard, Cloſe 
and compact texture: its greet or grain ſo very even and fine, that it hardly ap- 
yo unleſs view'd near the eye, and when the ſtone is newly broke; then it 
ews its ſelf on its ſurface like a very minute ſmall gliſning ſand _y inter- 


ſperſed with the reſt of tho ſolid; which byneaſon its parts are ſo firm 


bined together, has ſomething more of gravity in proportion to its bulk, than 


molt other ſorts of ſtone, unleſs ſuch as partake of the Marchafire or Pyrites, 
and are more ponderous than uſual from a metalline principle beihg an ingredi- 
ent in their compoſition z of which this does not at all artivipate of at leaſt not 

in any conſiderable quantity that I can diſcover. Oo EO I 0900 

It ſeems as if it were one plain homogeneous body, without any mixture of 
Cochlite, Belemnite, veins of Spar, or fuch like exrrancous matter, ſo common 

ly met with in moſt other ſtony concretes: nor can there be obſerved ye 
RI . | roughs, 


ſome among the organs equal _ foot in height: how tar theſe may be con- 


oint that's flat on the up- 


ould arrive at firſt to this great height, 


. 
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roughs, ſtriæ, or any manner of lines running along its ſuperficies z ſo that it is 
* of a good poliſh, and I find has in periei | hes ages of the Lapis 
 Lydias, ee or Touchſtone, ſo much celebrated of old, for ſhewing the vari- 
ous impreſſions different mettals make upon it when rub'd or drawn along its 
ſurfacez but * a ſtone naturally divided into ſmall pieces or joints, and of 
ſo hard a body, that it turns or breaks the edges of the beſt tools, when they 
offer to cut it; it ſeems unfit for the imbelliſhing of houſes, and all the other 
greater uſes of architecture and ſtatuary, | „ 
Its ruff and natural out- ſide that's expos'd to the open air, and beating of the 
weather, is of a whitiſh colour, much the ſame with that we ſee on common 
rocks and lime ſtone; but the inſide, when you ſever one piece freſh fromano- 
ther, is of a blackiſh iron-grey, like that of the beſt black marble before tis 
poliſhed, but ſome what of a darker ſhade. . dre: 
And indeed I can diſcover but little, if any, difference between the ſubſtance 
of this ſtone, and that of marble; 'Tis true, the moſt common ſort of marble 
is not near fo hard and cloſe a body; yet that does not import much, ſince tis 
known that ſeveral kinds of marble vary extreamly from one another in theſe 
reſpects; for which we may take Pliny's word, Eber. Natural. lib. 36. cap. 7. 
Marmorum genera & colores non facile eft enumerare, cum ſint in tants multitudine : 
and a little farther in the ſame Chapter, ſpeaking more particularly of the vari- 
ous kinds of marble, he mentions one ſort of it found in Æibiopia, Quem vocant 


Baſalten ferrei coloris atque duritiæ unde & nomen. EIN 
And truly the ſtone of our Giant's Caulway agreeing ſo well in hardneſs, co- 
lour and ſubſtance with this Æthiopict marble deſcribed by Pliny, and Kentma- 
nus, reducing a fort of pillar'd ſtone in Miſuia, near Dreſden in Germany, that 
nearly reſembles Daſs in many of its properties, to the Baſalites I thought I 
could not more aptly refer it to any ſpecics of foſſil yet known, than to that, and 
therefore gave it the name of Lapis Baſaltes, vel Man, Hibernicus, but nor 
being ſo well intormed then, I ran into a miſtake, when I ſaid, Angulis minimum 
quinque plurimum ſeptem tonſlans 5 whereas I ſhould have ſaid, Angulis minimum 
tribus plurimum octo confaus; and this ſhews it to partake ſtill more of the nature 
of the Miſnian Baſaltes, tho' it comprehends two ſorts of pillars which that 
has not, thoſe of three and thoſe of eight fides. „ 
This puts me in mind of taking notice to you, that I cannot but think that 
gentleman extreamly out, whoever he is, for he conceals his name, and perhaps 
| would have done well had he his opinion too, that 2 a paper Numb, 
p. 46. in the monthly miſcellaneous letters, where he ſays, The — EA 
ant's cauſway, (Which. I am eonfident he had never ſeen): might rabor is referr's 


to the Entrochi than to the Lapis Baſaliss or que Now the : Entrochi, yon 
know, are cylindrical bodies, and never angular, always of a ſmall fizc, the 
largeſt not > $64 an inch diameter, and their ſolid quite of another ſubſtance, a 
ſoft brittly matter, much of the ſame grain and texture with the Japis judaicus: 
which are ſuch ſignal and eſſential characters to diſtinguiſh it from the ſtone of 
the cauſway, that nothing would be more abſurd in natural hiſtory, than to re- 


duce two minerals ſo vaſtly different, to one and the ſame tribe; whereas I find 
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no diſagreement that's conſiderable, between the columns of the Baſaltes Miſe. 
nus and thoſe of the Baſaltes Hibernicus, but that the former are made of oneen- 
tire ſtone, which in the latter is divided into joints; and this I take as gro — 
only ſufficient to conſtitute a bare ſpecifick difference, and no more. 

Ceorgius Agricola, in his book d Natura Foſſilium, lib. 7. p. 327, has apallay 
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. Mullen tried lately an ment upon the famous Iris herb, culled 

| 1 Maclenbey, or Titbimaius Hibernicus, which is by the Ts reported to 
be ſo ſtronga purge, that even the carrying it about one in their cloaths is fuffici- 
ent to produce the effect; this fabulous ſtory which has long prevail'd; he prov. 
2 5 f carrying its roots for three days in his pocket, wixhout any alterid 
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Hin. Account 0 of the Alanus of of menuring Lands FA See bell as 
Ciſed in the Connties of Londonderry 4 Donnegal in Irela nd: 
_ By His Grace the Lord archi of 1 1 Communicated 1 
Samuel een ER ho 


B O 7 H theſe counties are very mountainous, and choſe mountains covered. 
with boggs and heath, in ſo much that there is lixtle arable ground in them, 
except what bg has lately been made ſo. There are three ways practis d to re- 
. duce heath and bog to arable land: the firſt is by cutting of cho ſeurf of rhe 
bee making up the turf ſo cut in heaps, and when, the ſun. has dryed theſe 
caps, they are then ſet. on fire; when burnt as.much as they oan be, then thoſe 
heaps are ſcattered on the ground, and it being plowed, it beareth iq baxley, rye. 

or oats,” for about three years. 

- The, inconveniences are firſt, 'that ſuch burning beten e the air, cauſeth rain 
and wind, is not practical in a wet ſammer 3. and, by. deſtroying the ſap of the 
earth and roots of the graſs, and all 7 08 vi e renders i it uſeleſs for ſeve- 
ral years after rhe third, in which it is p lowe 

he ſecond way is by liming z. this. is much better than he former, becauſe ; 
it doth not ſo much depauperare the ground, will laſt long, and beareth better 
grain, and whatever is pretended, . oth. not deſtroy the if due care be ta- 


en not to overplow its bur then this is very dear, and ime-ſtone i is not every: 
where to be * and in many places fire i 5 


en is the common manure, in all places, ind ebene 1 ſhall fay nothing 
ok RA. 0 
_ s not oo that I have FEET, in the north, but about the ſea-Gde - 
manure is ſhells; any one that Will look. into the. map, will ſee how. 
15 y of London, commonly Alla Loughfayle, lies 3 towards the caſtern part 
of it, there lic ſeveral eminencies that hardly at low, water; theſe are 


made of ſhells of ſca-fiſh of all ſorts, a part icularly of n 


limpet, Cc. The country men come bouts at lo rry loads 
of theſe ſhells away; they leave them in heaps on the =p ag ge, th —— et edem 
lie till er otra —_— 5 dry, and by that means hecg ligbter for carriages, 


hers fr da ns e: te them, and then in ſacks: : 
orſes Goring 125 or ſeven miles into the country; Df * 
but moſtly 80 2 N to an acre ; they, 1 55 with be de d e . 

” iff land, bur not with ſandy. They ſeem, to, give d. de land 

doth to biead, opening Le 6 and by that. means ma- 
king way for the roots to penetrate, and. the m iſture rſs 5 the fibres of 
the roots: the manure BER, long, thi 4 

termine the time of its enduring. 
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The reaſon of its n Se neh ſectns | to 'be'r s 1 85 ben E even... „ 
B which:1 re Aire a conk ble time, whereas: _ 
lime, Sc. operates all en 36. —_ once 3 b "cis to be obſerye * * or 
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ſeven years the ground grows ſo mellow, that corn that grows on it 2 


rank, and runs out in ſtraw, to ſuch a length, that, it cant. ſupport it ſel 
then the land mug ſuftered to lie a year or two, chat the ferment maybe a 
little quicred, and the clods harden, and. then it will bear as long) agkip, md 
for ought I know and could find it, continues to do- fo with the, like intormil- 
fions tor 20 or 30 years. 44 5 . 
ith, 
gw 


* 


In the years in which the land is not plowed, it bears a fi ne graſs mix ed; 
daſies in abundance; and it is pleaſant to ſee a ſteep 955 mountain, that a f 
years before was all black with heath, on a ſudden look white with daſies and 
J „%% arg ora or ro wp Þ 
It fines the graſs, but makes it ſhort tho! thick: e that this manure 
produced flowers in the field, I made my gardiner uſe theſe thells in my flower 
garden, and never ſaw better carnations, or flowers fairer or larger than in that 
cold elimate; and it contributes to deſtroy weeds, at leaſt doth not produce 
them ſo much as dung; it likewiſe produces very good potatoes at about à foot 
diſtance from one another; and this is one method of reducing bogey barren. 
land. They lay a little dung or ſtraw on the land, and ſprinkle" it with.thells 35 
ſometimes they cut the potatoes if large, that they may go the farther, ng then. 


i 
"4%. 
w +4 


dig trenches about fix or ſeven foot diſtance, and throw the earth or ſoi .they 


= 


plot of ground ſo planted, let them grow. Plant them in April or May, and. 

they are ripe in Auguſt; they dig them as they have occaſion, and let them lie / 
till next year, then dig them again, and fo the third year, every year they by 
this means 27 deeper in the earth, and the laſt they ig them, then pick 1 
out as care 


take out of them on the Pei ſo as to cover them, and then ſencing the 


ully as they can, that little ſeed may remain ; and the fourth. year 


they plow the ground and ſow barley, and the produce is very good fon ſome _ 
Y, 


: P13 
"71 


years z'ſome potatoes will remain and grow up without any hurt to, the barle 
oats, and rhoſe rhiy eig and pick out, and the ground remains good agd ar 
ever a er. : 204 UTE S BON LD THER ** 5 Wa on Rf Key 

Tis obſervable, that ſhells do beſt in egen ground, where the ſurface is. 
turf z turf generally is nothing but the product of vegetables, ſuch as graſs, heath, | 
Ge. that being rotten the ſalt is waſtied away by the water, and there remains. 
only the cirthy, arid-efpecially the ſulphureous parts of them, as appears, from 


the inflammubiſity of tuff 3 now ſhells being chiefly a regis incorporates with 


* * 


the ſulphur of the plants, and renders them fit for the vegetation of new plants. 
And this appears further from this, that ſhells, that have been under the ſalt 
water, are much better than ſuch is have been in the earth, or dry at the ſtrande: 
almoſt about the bay of Londonderry, if you eke foot or two it yields thells,.. 
and whole banks are müde up of them; hüt theſe, tho“ more entire than ſuch 
as are brought oüt oF the ſhell-iſland, are not fo profitable for manure. 
 Tobſervediin/a'plice/near: Newtown Lamavady, about two miles from the ſeay. 
a bed of ſhells, Juch as lie on the ſtrand, the place was cover'd with a ſcurt ot 
wet ſpoury earth about'a foot rocky the country p- "Aled the ſhells, bur 
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A Letter from Dr. Thomas Molyneux, Fellot of the Royal Sociery, 
To the * Reverend St. George, Lord Biſhop of Clogher; con- 
cerning Swarms of Inſefts, that of late Tears have much infeſted 


ſome Parts of the Province of Connaught in Ireland. 


VER ſince your Tordſhip firſt ſpoke to me of the ſtrange appearance of 
E vaſt ſwarms of a ſort of inſects in this kingdom, that have lately much in- 
feſted tome parts of the province of Connaught, and the great ravage and deva- 
{ation they have wrought in that country: I endeavour'd:to inform my ſelf the 
beſt I could concerning them; partly, I confeſs, from an inclination common 
to thoſe of my — 2 to make inquiries into things natural; but more eſpe- 
cially from an earneſt regard to gratify your lordſhip's expectations and defires, 
which I have always look'd upon as commands, in whatever lies in my power. 
And truly, had not this latter motive wholly prevailed upon me, I ſhould 
have deſiſted, and given over the further proſecution of this ſcarch; for I found 
T undertook it om ſuch diſadvantages, that I could not poſibly perform any 
thing in it, but what muſt be very lame and imperfect; and ſo could never ſa- 
e or pleaſe my ſelf with it, otherwiſe than that it was a teſtimony of myre- 
fpects to your lordſhip. | | 
For this flying army, as I may call them, making their firſt incurſion, and ta- 
king up their quarters, in a place ſo remote, above a hundred miles from; hence, 
where I never have been; all the account 1 can give your lordſhip'of/ them, 
their marches, and the deſtruction they have brought on the country; is onhy 
what 1 have gathered by ſending out for intelligence, and depending on the re- 
ports of others; for what I am able to ſay of my own knowledge is but little, 
and what I obſeryed of this ſort of fly in another country, and not in this. 

Therefore you muſt not expect their hiſtory, or an exact narrative, but only 
ſuch looſe particulars, as 1 could pick up by diſcourſing ſame gentlemen that 
live in thoſe parts where they ſwarm, little addicted, you may well ſuppoſe, to 
make or communicate obſervations of this kind: however, I ſhall not trouble 
your Jordſhip with bare hearſays; the following account is what I took up upon 
ſure grounds, and what was generally confirm'd to me, by the relations of more 
than one; and I muſt here own my ſelf epecully oblige tor a gteat part of 

y information, to a letter your lordſhip. did me the favour to procure, from 
one of your acquaintance on this ſubje&. rt. ol) eee eee 

The firſt time great numbers of theſe inſects were taken notiee of in this king- 
dom, I find was in the year 1688. They appear'd on the ſouth · weſt coaſt of 
the county of Gallaway, brought thither hy a ſouth-weſt wind, one of the common, 
.I might almoſt ſay, trade-winds, of this country, it blows ſo much more from 


this quarter in Jreland, than all the reſt of the compaſs. 
From | 


* 
WM 


a place belongi 


leaves in the mouths of this vaſt multitude all together, made a ſound 


the meat as it was dreſſing in the kitchin, and frequently rom 
the rooms into of diſhes as they ſtood on the table while the. 52 ſo extreãm- 
Nor did the miſchie vous effects o | 
merous creeping ſpawn, which they had lodg'd under gro 
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From hence they made their way into the more inland parts towards Heddferd> 

ing to ſir George St. George, bart. about twelve miles north from 
the town. of Galloway; here and in the adjacent country, multitudes of them 
ſhew'd themſelves among the trees and hedges in the day time, hanging by the 
boughs, thouſands together in cluſters, ſticking to the back one of another, as is 
the manner of bees when they ſwarm. In this poſture, or lying ſtill and covert 


under the leaves of the trees, or clinging to the branches, they continued quiet 


with little or no motion during the heat of the ſun, but towards evening or ſun- 


fer, they would all riſe, diſperſe, and fly about, with a ſtrange humming noiſe, 
much like the beating of drums at ſome diſtance, and in ſuch vaſt incredible num- 


bers, that they darkned the air for the ſpace ot two or three miles ſquare. | 
Thofe that were travelling on the roads, or abroad in the fields, found it ve- 


ry uneaſy to make their way through them, they would ſo beat and knock them- 
ſelves — 0 their faces in their flight, and with ſuch a force, as to ſmart the 


place where they hit, and leave a ſlight mark behind then. 
This, tho? it was no, little trouble, eſpecially to children, and thoſe that were 
more nice and timorodꝭ of the female ſex ; yet it was not the only inconvenience 
they brought along with them; for a ſhort while after their coming, they had 
ſo entirely eat up and deſtroy'd all the leaves of the trees for ſome miles round a- 
bout, that the whole country, tho” it was in the middle of ſummer, was left as 
bare and naked as if it had been in the depth of winter, making a moſt unſeem- 
ly and indeed frightful appearance; and the noiſe they made, whilſt they were 
foing and devouring this their prey, was as ſurprizing; for the grinding ot the 


es in the is vaſt n very much 
reſenibling e rider, // calle, 
Nor were the trees abroad, and hedges in the field the only ſufferers by this 
vermin, they came alſo into the gardens, and deſtroy'd the buds, bloſſoms, .and 
leaves of all the fruit trees, that they were left perfectly naked; nay,..many of 


them, that were more delicate and tenderer than the reſt, loſt their ſap. as welt 
as leayes, and quite withered away, ſo as they never recovered it again, partzgy- 
larly ſeveral trees in the curious plantation of one Mr. Martin. 1 | 


ay their multitudes ſpread ſo exceedingly, that they diſturbed men even with- 
in their awellihgd: for out of the gardens they got into the houſcsz, wherenum- 
bers: of them crawling about, were very irkſome, and they would often drop qn 


all from the ceilingof 


ly offenſive and lo 


A 3 Me. 
icious vermin ſtop here, their nu- 


thſome were they, 10 well as prejudicial a 
this perniciou ſte 
i! und next the upper 


fod of the earth, did more harm in that cloſe retirement, than all the fly; 


ſwarms of their parents had done abroad: for this young. deſtructive bropd,, 40 
not with-hold from what was much more neceſſary. to have been ſpar d, and hat 


their fires had left untoueh' d: theſe lying under ground, fell, a devguring, the 
roots of the corn and graſs, and cating them up, ruined both the ſupport mga | 
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and beaſt, for theſe loſing their roots, ſoon withered and came to nought, to 0 
the vaſt damage of the count. 5 e e eie Ba , 
This ſpawn, when firſt it gave ſign of life, appeared like a large maggot, and che 
by taking food and increaſing every day, became a bigger worm, till at length apf 
it grew as big as a great white caterpillar; trom whence, according to the uſu- We 
al transformation natural to theſe ſmaller animals, came torth this our ih in- OM 
ſect; but how or at what certain periods of time, theſe metamorphoſes and chan- w 
ges were wrought, I could not meet with any one able to inform me. tr) 
This I thought remarkable, that theſe young and tender worms ſhould live th 
on a courſer diet, and fare more hardly than their ſtrong and older parents, whoſe qu 
food was the fine ſott ſubſtance of leaves and bloſſoms, whilſt thele fed upon the an 

tough and almoſt ligneous fibres of the roots of plants. But I find Dr. Lifter has " 
bib ved the like difference between the diet of common caterpillars and their CY 
butterflies; thoſe eating the mew food of leaves, whilſt theſe live only on the as 
pure refined meal, and moſt ſpirituous juice of flowers: and this ſeems one of the rl 

wiſe contrivances of nature, that adapts as moſt proper the airy finer noui iſn- 0 
ment, for the more agile and light body of the volatile» inſect, while the ſame li 
animal, when a dull reptile worm, is ſuſtained by a more groſs and terrene food, 
more fitting to its low and heavy nature. 5 Sr A A 
But notwithſtanding this plague of vermin did thus r op and infeſt N 
the country, yet it would have been ſtill much more violent, had not its rage f 
been fortunately checkt ſeveral ways. | 18 a - { 
High winds, wet and miſling weatber, were extreamly diſagreeable to the f 
* nature of this inſect; and ſo prejudicial as to deſtroy many millions of them in 
one days time: whence I gather, that tho' we have them in theſe northern moiſt l 

climatcs, 9. are more natural and more ue belonging to Wirm and dry p 
countries. Whenever theſe ill conſtirutions of the air prevailed, their bodies 1 
were ſo enfeebled, they would let go their holds, and drop to the ground from the 


branches where t 17 uck, and ſo little a fall as this, at that time, was of ſuffici- 
ent forte quite to diſable, and ſometimes perfectly kill them. Nay, it was obſerys- 
ble, that even when they were moſt agile and e a light blow or offence 
would for ſome time hinder their motion, if not deprive them of life, which was 
very extraordinary in a creature of that ſtrength and vivaeity in its flight. 
uring theſe unfavourable ſeaſons of weather, the ſwine and poultry of the 
, yy ar length grew ſo cunning, as to watch under the trees for their falling 
and when they came to the ground eat them up in abundance, being much plea- 
"fed with the food, and thriving well upon the diet: nay, I have been aſſured, 
that the poorer ſort of the native Jviſß (the country then GEES under a ſcar- 
city of proviſion) had a way of dreſſing them, and lived upon them as food; nor 
is it ſtrange that what fattened our domeſtick poultry and hogs, ſhould afford 
agreeable and ſufficient nouriſhment for the relief of man. M 
Ina little time it was found, that ſmoak was another 0 thas was 12 of- 
 tenſive ro theſe flies, and by burning heath, fern, and ſuch like weed, in this 
or that corner of their gardens or orchards, which lay moſt convenient for the 
Wind to diſperſe it among the trees, they would ſecure their gardens and 5 
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Rr , Den SIDQOTAT BYE 
their incurſions, or if they had already made any incroachment upon them, by 
this means they effefually drove them our agiunn 1 15! 

But towards the, latter, end of the ſummer, the exact time I haye not 
they 1 caled the country, and retir d of themſelves; and ſo wholly di 
appear d, t 

_ Piel pelter'd wth OR...” ©. as a Wi! i Ir 
Where they go is made a queſtion, ſome thinking they take their flight like 
ſwallows, and other birds of paſſage, as they are call'd, to a more diſtant coun- 
try and warmer climate. But I believe. there is no other ground for this fancy, 
than 'tis obſerved of this inſect, that. ſometimes. it is migratory, und removes its 
quarters from one kingdom to another; but this I conceive. is but accidental; 


and that it commonly quits its former ſeat, only for want of proviſion, or ag we 
ſee bees do, when they find their hive, or whatever place they, fix upon for their 


habitation, becomes over- ſtockt and too narrow a compaſs for their reception: 
as for their removing to ſo great a diſtance, as to change one country for ana» 


ther, it happens only I ſuppoſe, when ſome high wind ſuddenly riſes at the time 


ot their ſwarming, and drives them even croſs the ſcas to ſeck for a new dwel- 
ling in ſome other land. 5 8 5 5 5447 
Fhe true reaſon then of their diſappearing I take to be, that after: their coiti- 
on is over, for 'tis about this time they are ſeen to couple by faſtning to one ano- 
ther by their tails, they retire under ground in order to lay their ſpawn there, 
for a ſucceeding generation; and likewiſe to cqmpoſe and ſettle themſelyes to 
lleep for the reſt of the enſuing year, as ſeveral other animals are known to do: 
for inſtance, ſnails among inſects, the hedghog among the beaſts, and as 1 have 
ood reaſon to think, the Ortygometra or rail among the birds; a ſort, of ſpwl, 
that's ſcarce, if at all met with in ſome parts of England, yet wy numerous in 
| | and ſaſts not above 
three or four months in the ſummer, du * remaining parts of tho year, 
it lies buried and W under ground like thele fliese. 
What further confirms me in this opinion concerning theſe inſets, ie, that-I 
am certainly inform'd by ſeveral good hands, that in the ſpring time, by acei- 
dental une or yay the ground, great hollows or. neſts of them are 
frequently, dilcoyered and broken up, .whers chey find whole buſhels together in 
one heap, but in ſuch a quiet condition they ſeem to have but little life and mo- 
tion, for they do not ſtir unleſs you touch ax diſturb them, and then move but 
little and feebly, as if they had been aſleep and were wakened out of it. 
Whether they find out theſe large caverns to which they retire, ready made 
in the earth, or hollow-and form them firſt for their own reception, I cannot 
ſay, hut this I am aſſured, that they are olcen met with under à firm ſolid ſur- 
face of earth, that has not been ſtirred or plowed in many ycars before, and 
manifeſt paſſage: can be diſcovered how th ales ee er 
Im informed ot another n 
very remarkable; that A year | 
coaft of the county of Galloway, 115 
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by a moderate eſtimate, one computed there could not be lefs than forty or 4 
horſe loads in all; which plainly diſcovers to me, how and from whence the fi 


* 


Ly 


ſtock of theſe came to us, in 1688. For, as I take it, this exceeding gre * 
tity that lay dead in the ſtrand, was a new colony or a ſupernumerary ſwarm from 
the ſame place, driven by the wind to ſea from their native land, which I con- 
clude to be Normandy or Brittany in France, it being a country much infeſted 
with this inſect, and that lies very open and expoſed to all theſe parts of Ireland; 
and from whence “ England heretofore has been pelter'd in the ſame manner with 
ſwarms of this vermin, But theſe meeting, by good fortune, with a contrar 
wind before they could reach land, their progreſs was ſtopr, and tir'd with their 
voyage, they were all driven into the ſea, which by the motion of its waves and 
tide, caſt their floating bodies in heaps upon the ſhore, W ive 3.3 
This was a molt lucky accident, for had this ſecond ſupply met with as favour- 
able a gale, and the like reception with their predeceſſors, twould have been of 
vaſt ill conſequence to us; for how exceedingly mult they have increaſed the 
-numbers of theſe we have here already, which aloneare ſufficient yearly to trouble 
and damnify the country to a great degree. TS I e 
Yer ſome years are obſerv'd not to be near ſo much infeſted with them, as - 
thers, either on the account, as I imagine, of the ſeaſon proving more prejudi- 

. cial to them and their ſpawn; or that they removing their quarters, leave one 
part of the country more free, to ſettle in another; for they ſeldom keep aboye 
a year together in a place, and they compute their uſual ſtages or march to he 
about fix miles in a year. Hitherto they have directed their progreſs from the 
place where they firſt made their invaſion, weſterly, tollowing the courſe of that 
wind which blows moſt commonly in this country. . 

This laſt year, 1697. they have reached as far as the Shannon, and ſome of the 
ſcattered looſe parties croſt the river, and got into the province of Leinſter, but 
were met there by a ſtronger army of jackdaws, that did much execution am 
them, killing and was by, reat numbers. Their main body ſtill keeps in Ca- 
naught, and took up their laſt quarters at a well improv'd Exglifs plantation, not 


far from the river Shannon, call'd Air's court, where they found plenty of provi- 
fon, and did a great deal of miſchief by ſtripping the hedges, gardens, and groves 
or beech quite naked of all their ee. 2D 24; 23th 1 Res 
They begin to be apprehenſive of them in the Queen county; and in order 
to defend themſelves againſt their incurſions, are feſolved upon their firſt ap- 
proach, to fire the mountains between them and the Ling county, that abound 
much with heath, and by this means raiſing a ſmoke, they hope they may force 
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Of which the learned Moufett in his book Je inſeckir has left us a remarkable hiſtory, 
p. 160. whete ſpeaking of this ſame fly, he ſays; * Proditum eſt in Anglorum annalibus. 
anno Chriſti 1574 vicefſimo quarto [roi tantam eorum multitudinem in Sabrinam 
+ fluvium delapfam,- ut aquaticis mdlendinis rotas ſiſterent atque obruerent; et ſane niſi 
una cum hominum induſtrid, galline, anates,. caprimulge, tinnunculi, veſpertiliones, ali- 
* £que predatrices aves, (qu hos in primariis habere cibis videntur) auzilio fuiſſem, ſuf- 4 
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And thus we ſee the native 775 were — ogh 8 to themſelves) au- 
thors of a practical commentary v cis e Levitical law, and by matter 
of fact have explained what was the true ſenſe 46 meaning of this otherwiſe ſo dark 
and abſtruſe text; and indeed-(ndhii N · ν is was highly necedſaby, aer 
ſo great moment to the Jews, that it was well worth the care and dm of 
_ great leader Ks my ad to inſexti a paticular clauſe in their law concer- 

ml. for 'tis certain Paleſtine, Arabia, Egypt, and the other nei ighbouring 
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valurily ſo fel our; this I could not get the peruſal of the induſtrious Ba- 

chbart's learned work De animalibus ſacre ſcripturæ, (though I carneſtly deſi- 

red it) till I had made an end of this 3 bur fince I Have — it 5 0 
. over what he ſays of this ſub jets ak I he differs from me in 
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1 Have Nel) met with « remarkable 1 marin J 
the many non · deſcripts, that the { Cas. prop xte 

found depth, has hitherto reſerved und Cove not withſtatidi 50 1125 

ſearches 1 7 have been made by ene naturaliſts, after theſe 

ductions. | 

Þ This December, 1696. two of them were found in the ſtomach of oe hs 


major vnde, or common cod · fiſhʒ 
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by its wide mouth, its large ſwallow and ſto mech. I have een found young 
crabs, lobſters, herrings, and ſuch like fil fiſhy" ſore half-digeſted, others 
perfectly entire in their ſtomachs. 

The Led muſt have been taken bene on the 3 near Dublin, for 

twas freſh, and here in our fiſn- market; and I j * found this its 
prey not very far from the where it ſelf was:catched z*becaufe one of the 
two fiſhes that were in its ſtomach, was complent in'all i its parts, — had recei- 
ved no manner of alteration, ſave 'twas dead:<tho other, by lying longe onger in the 
ſtomach, was much mangled and broken: but though it was partly digeſted, yet 
one might — ſee, twas another of the ſame ſort of fiſh, Which am now 
oing to 
p "Teas big bigger at one end, and went __ or gradually teſting comitds the 
other. _ 

It was four inches, and fix centha of an inch long, and where largeſt "ws it 
was an inch and fix tenths broad, ſo it was about three inches and à Half in cir 
cumference; at the ſmaller end, not above four tenths of an inch broad. 

It had neither ſhell, cruſt, ſcales, or bone for its covering, but Was Joey yet 
not flabby or fleſhy, as the e or wolli, deſeribed by ebe naturaliſts 
rather membranous. a been ein 

The back or upper fide was heaped boundith, eſpecially rowing the fides j 92 d 
the middle twas ſometbiog flatren'd, the belly was per cl plain; 'along'the 
middle of che back ran a large ſtripe from one extream to rother,” about eight 
tenths of an inch broad, towards the upper end, but ſtill narrower;%{av/it came 


towards the tail. This ripe was all covered with a ſhort ſoft ſort of on 


not unlike in texture, colour and ſubſtance, to W r grows" on the back 
of the leaf of tuſſilago or colts-foot. 12 

Joining to the edge ot this ſtripe, ran from one ond to t roche; a ul about 
two tenchs of an inch broad, that covered both ſides of the animal, and 
of his back. This liſt or verge was thickly {rg ub with a Line ſoft hair 
grew very thick, and about a quarter of an inch of a moſt delicate change- 
able red and * colour; and of ſo N 1 e ae chat 1 M f 
this kind could ſhew mute beautiful. 

Among this ſoft hair were thickly interſperſell; without! ae an abun 
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of the hair, and the . "a —__ briſtle, bay: much wurdet ry. 
ſharp at the points: E ic 
The tail, or ſmaller end terminated. in the back, with two triangular dne, 
ſoft ſcales, that covered the orifice of the anus, at which its excrement wasd 
cy „ as L found when: 1 it p- extromity' of the inteſtine was. 


into this paſſ⸗ V int N 
The bi er end (tho' it Eb. 0 of chat, peculiar ſhape that " cop to 
the head in moſt —— . it from the reſt of the ng, 5 nor 
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The mouth was a very large patulbus apening, for tlie bulk of the animal; 
not placed at the end, — pray Rom an part ot the belly, and could 
not be ſeen when the back was turned uppermoſt. - tt. 
Tbe helly-was flat, and no ways mt, covered with- A ſmoth naked 
skin, of a much lighter colour than the: back, irregularty ſpotted, witli Rtrie 
dark. browniſh ſpots, ſame larger, ſome ſinaller; tas broader towards thehea 
and grew: narro wer Kill nowerds-che-taily. where, tor about the. ſpade of ann 
*twas; curiouſly pinched with little indentures, reſembling the ſmall joints in the 
tails of ſome 1 595 theſe diviſions or joints were ſtill ſhorrerand* cloſer to one 
another, the nighen they were ta the extremity: of the taililll. 
Beginning cloſe at each corner of the mouth, and fo along both ſides af the 
belly, was ranged a rqw / of; feet,, im ai olaſe: continued ſenies down tothe utmoſttip 
of the tail; the largeſt were placed towards the mouth, and upper part otfie 
body, where they were about a quarter ob an inch long, but downwards they 
ew leſs and ſhorter, ſtill, gradually diminiſhing; the: nearer they approached 
the end of the tail; where they were: ſo minute, thatithey were 'inſen{ loi loft, 
and not eaſily to be — — by the eye. I diſtinctly counted frotathe 
mouth t the tail, on ons ſide chirty ſix, ſo that on both ſides; the? mimber of 
feet amounted in all to ſeventy two, and I could not be poſitive but there 
might be ſtill more: Vet thoſe: feet which 1: plainly- diſtinguiſhed! were a vaſt 
number for ſo ſhort a reptile; Fram: within the body, through- the midde of 
Sr ive. Bel four, five. or: fix of the ſame: ſort of ſharp hard! priekles, that 
were interſpers d among the ſoft hair; theſe were larger. or ſmaller, andt more or 
tis in number, according to the ſiza of thei foot, and gavo it ſtrengrh'and Hrm- 
cls inſtead of bones ; and likewiſe, iſſning forth! beyond the end of the foot; 
ſerved in lieu of toes or claws, for the deſence of the creature, or to take hold 
by as it walked. ne in een e 
. Joining to this row of feet towards: the back, was ranged along each file in 
à & direct ling, a ſexies of ſmall, thin, ſoft, flat fins, face to facey in ſuch an order, 
that each foot was exactly anſwered by its correſpondem fin, ſo that their num - 
ber was preciſely the ſame. with that af the feet, and they kept the ſame rule of 
proportion in their ſize, ſtill gradually diminiſhing, the nearer they appronched 
towards the tail. I diſtinctly counted of theſe as of the feet, thirty fix of a ſide 
fin. was curiouſly fringed at the edge, wu the ſame eautifull evlouted | 
hair, I before mentioned to have covered! the ſides and part of the back. 97 
help of theſe fins it performed progreſſive motion through the water as a fiſh, 
nd by means of the feet could creep along the bottom of the ſea, ns f rep- 


Aſter I had well obſerved. its out ward ſhape, I opened it to ſee what 1 o, 
diſcover within, but I found here little variety ot parts z that which' firſt offer · 
ed, was a thin membranous guliet; that led from the mouth to the ſtomaecb, a- 
baut an inch long: from this was continued ſtreight do wu warde the ſtomuch, 


not lying tranſverſe, un is ifs. moſt uſual. but length- ways; "twas of a 

whitiſh colour, and of « tough thick texture, confiſting of an dt wurd und in- 

ward membrane, with a ſort of carneous ſub between, reſembling _ 
| wha 
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inwards, it rout'd the delt of the body 1 803 it as ee 
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hat — | not in Ggure, the irartl in · ſome 4owl ; "was as large as 
the upper joint af man 7158 one te this was atmext the inteſtine, 2 a 
very dfering-colvur and ſubſtance from the ſtomach, for *rwas reddiſh, ſoft 


and tender, — of a much ſmaller cavity; tas continued almoſt directly, or 
with little circumvolution to the anus; and beftdes, theſe parts ſerving for nu- 


trition, I could not diſtinguiſh any other viſcera. 
Bur that it had no brain, heart, gills, ne or 

thing analogus to theſe I dare not aim: 

carefully ſome imperfect animals, 


rts for generation, or ſome- 
is is certain, chat nature has 
25 the lecch, a water reptile as 


this, with large and confpicuous Organs tor \nutrigion, whilſt other principal 


parts (if they have any) are hardly, if at all, to be diſtinguiſhed. 
But what was moſt remarkable in its inward ſtructure, - was the curious con- 
trivance of he muſcular parts, for the performance of its ſeveral motions zUhele 
were very apparent, by reaſon they were both large and diſtinct; one longeen- 
tinued ſtripe of red fleſhy fibres, about the ſixth: part of an inch broad, rau di- 
rectly along the middle of the back, from the head down to the tail: e a 
ſtripe cy out from each ſide, like ſo many rays, thirty ſix ſeveral pai 
ler 1 teral muſcles, which, by the conſiderable zarenſtice between, 1 —a_ ea 
ly diſtinguiſh . each other, making ſo regular a figure alto I — that — 
might very aptl ly be reſembled to pry Poly 
a common plail-fiſh, When it is entire with all its ribs or tranſverſe proceſ 8 
from both dides of each Fertebra, from the head down to the tai " 
in fl top manner every particular foot and fin were ſupplied with their co 
dent muſcles, to give them oh „either together or apart, as the — — 
ired. And mo Tore, Fonlideripg. this, ſor _ 
hr mcchaniſm, with baer —_ of the'body, and Reiſe 955 er | 
uſe of che many prickles interſper ong the * ſhagibat covered ele; 3 
it ſeems very evident to me, that, beliden f. its progre ne hs, dude it had alſo the 
hu. (as have moſt of the many Fipted 6 -reptiles,, and ſome peruſe 


have obſerved) of contracti 115 858 Wee . 155 beading, itõ bead 
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nd this IA. me in mind to reduce this animal to Gin certain tride of crea- 

tures, airrady known and deſcribed; and I think on many Re it cannot 
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at both ends; but chele are but ſpeciſick differences, and not ſo eſſential as to 
conſtitute a new genus. It will be eaſy therefore to diſtinguiſh in natural hi- 
ſtory thoſe /colopendre marine trom this, by calling it /colopendra marina 8 ca- 


pite latiori verſus caudam ſenſim gracileſtensy Limbo eee — Le, 


crebris inter ſtincto e mare Hibernico. 
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| 4 Account fa one dad Melloon, born at Port-Leicefter i in „ Ireland, . 
55 5 an extraordinary Size. Communicated by Dr. William Muſgrave, Fellow * 
- the College of Phyſicians, and R. F. 


{HE meaſures of ſome of the pare of an Iriſhman hewn. at | Oxford, 
was communicated to me by Plot : He was ſeven foot fix inches 
| high, his finger ſix inches Und teurchs long, the length of his ſpan 
fourteen inc es, of his cubit two foot two inches, o his arm three foot two 
inches and an half, from the ſhoulder to the crown of his head eleven and three 
ſourths, his name "Edmund Meljoon, he was aged nineteen years, Anno 1684. and 
-bora a ee in —_— in brelans. | 
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Part of a Letter from Dr. Aſhe, Lord Biſhop ef Cloyne, dated March the any 
' 1687. concerning the Effects of Imagination. 


AST January, in the county of Kilkenny, LT UE A very remarkable 
inſtance of » of the force of imagination upon the Fires, 'twas a girl called 
Elizabeth Dooly, of about thirteen years of age, whoſe mother being with 
child of her, was frighted by a cow as ſhe mil ked i it, and hit with the teat on 
the left temple within one eighth of an inch from her eye, in which very place 
| — girl has a piece of fleſh growing exactly like a cow's teat in bigneſs, ſhape, 
| — 5 t that it has u bone in the midſt of it, which reaches above halt the 
kes hz this piece ot fleſh is perforated, and ſhe weeps through it, when ſhe 
| Ih ir wrinkles up, it grows in proportion to the reſt of her . tho | is as 
enlible there as in any other *. 
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ſociety to him, concerning a man Who had a conſtant and 9 
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whereon there appear'd a ſmall ſpeck, 'as if > lirtle thorn had run in; and ſup» 
ofing it ſuch he opened it, htc Wr out in a violent but ſmall 
m z/ after it had ſpent its violence, it would ceaſe nlydrop, 
and then ſpring out with violence again, confining thus for 24 hours, till at 
ſelf, and his pains left him: 


r than in 3 weeks: he rarely bled leſs than a portle at 
time; the oftener the fit came the leſs he bled; and the more rarely it aſſaulted 


1171 


ſtemper t 


at laſt very low, inſomuch that towards his latter end he bled but nette and 
that too but like diluted water. He died of this) diltemper on of 


e 


February,” 1669.70. 
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1 Had given you an account before this time bf a monſtrous Catling thax, I 
lately diſſecded, but that my buſineſs would not give me leave to put it in 
writing till now. | ke at bog og SEA bivih ben ,yaobilods unn 
hen 1 met with ite was dead, and I am Fertan chat it was.ſo brought 
forth, the lungs deing compact and free from dir; which they could not be, if 
it hö ß EE ST 
It was double from the navel downwards, having four hind feet, two tails, 
two dur, and two pudenda, for they were females. _'They were join d in one 
ada ee — were continued ſo upwards 3 hut yer. this monſter; had 
two pair of fore-feer,.. one of them on the back and the. other on the breaſt. 
The head though fingle had two pair of ears, one naturally ſited, and another 
at the hinder part of the head, between the proceſſus mamillares to which the 
Vertchre ot both the necks were joyn d e ere ty backrbones com: 
v0 PEW > TEES 3 nd 5-a4 Lode # re * - a nu 


— — — 
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nuedall the way tothe bead. Though the two bodies ſcem d to he but que entire 
one above the navel. * 5 1 , an le Lan 8 while 7 gun) 
There was only one ſtomgeh under the liver in the right fide, reaching under 
another liver in the left. The guts were ſingle till within 6 ar 7 inches of 
the xs, and there was a diviſien into two branches, ans going to each fun- 
datnent, below the diviſion there were vlainly je be ben tWo cram, Within a- 
bout 3 inches of the anuc each. Thar were. 2, vers, one much ſmaller than 
the other; that which was in the right fide was the leaſt, the other lay lower 
down in the left fide. They were both entire without any diviſion or lobes. 
There was a vena umbilicalis inſerted into each of them. There were two ar- 
teries inſerted into the liver in the left fide, both coming from the aarta; and 
theſe T ſhall call the cehace. There was only one inſerted into the liver placed 
in the right fide. There was no vena c6va; below the livers, for all the veing 
coming from the lower parts entred the livers as the vena porta does k 
There was a branch of a vein on each ſide, proceeding from the loins inſerted 
into the back parts of the liver, and heſides theſe there was not a branch to be 
ſeen hut what was inſerted into the middle of the liver. 
- There were no veficule fellex that I could find, and perhaps the reaſon I could 
not diſcover any, was, becauſe of the tenderneſs of the livers z for they were 
purrifled before 1 got the Carling. There were two kidneys on each fide fur- 
niſh'd with ureters. There was neither ſpleen nor pancreas in either fide. 
There was a double diaphragm meeting in the middle between the two back- 
bones, and making a membrane, which to me ſeem'd to be a mediaſtinum z for 
it reached up to the thymus. — 
There were two hearts in it, one placed above the other, and a little to the 
right ſide, it was much higher than ordinary, and it had a vein coming to it 
from tbe little Iiver in the right ſide, which (together with z other ſma veins, 
one from each of the fore-feet and one from the head) furniſh'd this heart with 
what blood was to be circulated by it. It had only one auricle, and one ven- 
tricle, ſo that it ſeem'd to be but half a heart. There was a pretty large paſ- 
ſage into the arteria aorta, the contrivance of which was very ſingular. For 
above this heart it was made like an arch of a circle, into which there wasadi- 
xe& paſſage from the heart for the, blood. When I further examined this ar- 
tery, a found that it went down on each fide on the Vertebræ of the backs be- 
tween the kidneys, and divided it ſelf. on each fide after the uſual manner aker 
iv head lent cach Kidney a branch, rhe liver ip tho tight fide onc, and the liver 


in the left fide two. | Wa 
Below the former a little towards the left, fide of it, there was another half 
heart, having only one auricle and one yentricle like the formen. This recei- 
ved little blood but what was tranſmitted, from the large liver in the left fide by 
that that is called the gruncus aſcendemt of the vens-cva.., 
The artery carrying the blood from this heart was inſertad into the artery 
lately defcrib'd as well as that of the other harr. 
| So thar if the blood circulated through. either of them, the whole animal 
mult neceſſarily be ſupplied with blood; a contrivance not unlike that of the 
LOW ons | arteries 
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ves into one common channel, "rn whic Al puts of 
— 1 eppes with blood. | 
he head 'was join d to two necks, about e proceſſus mamillares... 
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"There were four orile actes ribs, th e 
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which outwardly ſhem'd to be a 5 — ' 
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4 Letter from Mr. St. George Aſh, Fer. of the Dublin Pong fo one of the 
Secretaries of the Royal Society; concerning a Gifl i! Ireland, bo has ſeveral 
Horns growing on her Body. 

© ad 


Trin. Col. the 10th of Ofto. 1685. 


i Sir, 


HEa accounk O08 ſend of the Horny Girl, is much more imperfect than 
I hoped it would have been, both becauſe its or friends, who might 


ive ſome information ot the beginning and occaſion of the growi 


wo 


Hor be perſuaded. to let us take the. Saeed wbiah wwe 8 do pre - 
fene you. Aer of N Se 3 A 
She is culbd Im vation, ng in che & ty © Pate d, of E parents, 
who are both ſaid to have been ſound and healthy; this infirmity Engl not ſhew 
it ſelf, till ſhe was abour three years old, after which the tvcher concealed her 
out of ſhame, and brought her up privately 3 but ſhe ſoon dying, pg the fa- 


ther becaming exceeding 2 e child 2 s p charge _ he 3 
She is now between thirteen a ee ct Te ge 
erer —— are ard b gi fi eaten 1625 e 1 9 875 ay 
1p ut litt t inly, in N 
—— is low and rough; he 3 thay ge um ante : ügh, 


which look very dead, and — l je of a. Im 75 =Y 


that:ſhe:xan hardly cow: pertel 


Ry ol eyes, 
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the roots reſemble — in dub wick, ch 


wards 
grow much _ and INN at the ered af each finger 13 5 
one us as the finger or toe, ot Wards, hüt rifan 
Sead the fleſh (for meat ae "theſe Gels 7 15 
a mii) and bendia ene He a — i WHICH" rod "eb m_ 
oolour; on the viher- jeyms 2 a pet an es ate ſmaller; ones 
ſorhctintes falt off Een Find cal "The whole skin © ber e 
legu and arms, is very har oh id Pi 1 grow more e and more ſo; 


on 


NI PLE R "hb, * 2 
on her knees and elbows, and round about the joynts are many horns; twamore 

remarkable at the point of each elbow, which ns ike 2 5 9 on 
the left arm is above half an inch broad, and four inches long; on her buttocks 
grow a great number, which are flat by frequent fitting z- at her armpits and 
the nipples of her breaſts, ſmall hard ſubſtances ſhoot out, much ſlenderer and 
whiter than the reſt; at each ear alſo. grows a horn; the skin of her neck does 
of late begin to turn callous and horny, like that of her hands and feet. She 
cats and drinks heartily, ſleeps ſoundly, and performs all the offices of nature 
like other healthy people, except that ſhe never had the evacuation proper to 
her ſex. This, Sir, is as particular an account as I can gather. _ 


Bs | To 
Honoured Sir, 
2 our very Humble Servant, 
|: St. GEORGE ASH... 
7 4 # 4 J3AA Lab a EDD TIED Sb ad 145: = ; . 
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A Letter from William Molyneux E/q; ro one of the Secretaries of 
| the Royal Society, concerning the Circulation of the Blood, as 
ſeen, by the Help of 4 Microſcope, in the Lacerta aquatica, 
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Dublin, October 27. 1685. 
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LY VR Society lately received tranſcripts. of two of Dr. Garden's Letters, 
the firſt dated from Aberdeen, Juh 17. 168. to Dr. Middleton, the o- 

ther September 4. 1685. to Dr. Plott. To both theſe letters I have ſomething 


ro ſay. | | | ml pouch rt 08 eng IC Þ5 
In the firſt he gives an account of the viſible circulation of the blood in the 
Water- newt or Lacerta aquatica; truly Lam heartily glad, that this learned and 


1 


wh 


ingenious Dr. has hit upon this experiment; tis now above two years and an 
half, ſince T firſt diſcovered this ſurpriſing appearance, and wrote a large ac- 
count thereof, May 12. 1683. as allo of the whole, anatomy of this animal, 7 
to my brother, who was then at Leyden... And I have ſince that, ſhew'd-it fre- Pa 


e both on the out: ſide without diſtinction, and in the inward veſſels al- 
o, to ſeveral curious phyſicians and philolophers, to their great ſatisfaction and 
admiration; particularly I expoſed it firſt to gur ſociety, May 26. wn _ 
pears by the following minute taken from our regiſtry, May 26. 1684. — 
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Molyneux opened before the company a Water-newt, which he takes to be the Sala- 
mandra or Lacerta aquatica, in the body of this animal there are two long ſacculi 
acrii, on which the blood veſſels are curiouſly ramified, to theſe blood veſſels, applying 
a microſcope, be ſhewed the circulation of the blood ad oculum, as plainly as water 
running in a river, and more rapidly than any common ſtream. The ſame experi- 
ment I repeated again before them on the 2d of June following, and to thoſe 
that had good obſerving eyes, the circulation was as viſible outwardly on the 
hands and toes, as in the veſſels within. But certainly the appearance in the 
veſſels on the two forementioned ſacculi, with the beating, emptying and fil- 
ling of the heart, is moſt ſurpriſing to the beholder. This creature ſeems won- 
derfully adapted by nature for this experiment ; for beſides the tranſparency of 
its skin and veſſels, I have had them live nine hours after they have been expan- 
ded, and all their viſcera laid open. | | 
To Dr. Garden's 2d letter I have only this, he endeavours therein to explain 
and give an account of the trade-winds within the tropicks from the different 
— of the atmoſphere at divers times of the year. And yet It is aſſerted, 
umb. 165. page 790. of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, That the mercury is 
not affected with the weather, or very rarely, let it be cloudy, rainy, windy, or ſe- 
rene, in St. Helena, or the Barbadocs, and therefore probably not within the tro- 
picks, unleſs in a violent ſtorm or hurricane. Now if the mercury move little or 
nothing in the baroſcope, tis likely there is little or no change in the gravity 
of the atmoſphere within the tropicks. IBF . 


I am, 
Your moſt humble Servant. 


WILLIAM MOLVYNEUx. 
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P The great Age of two Perſons in Ireland, by Dr. Tho. Molyneux. | 


lord Bacon ſays, that the counteſs of De/mond, in Ireland, was one hun- 
M ored and tory year of age. e 

Mrs. Ecklefton, wha lived at Pbilipſtoum in the Xing s- county, was born in the 
year 1748, and died 1691; ſo the was 143 years ole. 
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Part of a Letter from Mr. Ray, F. R. F. to Dr. Sloan, giving an account of the poy- 
pPſi.onous Qualities of Hemlock-watet-dropwors. Racers; 
Shall now communicate yy you, a tory or 8 direful ecke >: Oe, 
nanthe aquatica, Cicutæ facie ſucco viroſo of Lobel, which we may 
I a nl perſons that cat of the roots of 15 


: 
 hemlock-water-dropwort, upon ſey t, 
| N ſent 
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ſent me not long ſince in a letter from Dr. Francis Yaughas, a learned phyſicidn 
in Ireland, living at Clonmel, in the county of Tipperary. This gentleman obſer- 
ving me, notwithſtanding what Dr. 3 in his Gerardus emaculatus, and Lo- 
bel, in his Adverſaria had written of the venenoſe quality of this plant, to be 
ſome what doubrful of it in my Synop/is methodica ftirpium Britannicarum, for my 
full ſatisfaction and conviction, wrote the following abſtract of a hiſtory. drawn 
up by a perſon, who is at preſent his brother-in-law, concerning the effects of 
it upon himlelf, and ſeven other young men, who ignorantly miſtaking it for 
Sium aquaticum, or Apium paluſtre, did eat of it. PE OPT OP Ut! 
Eight young lads went one afternoon a fiſhing to a brook in this country, and 
there meeting with a great parcel of Oexanthe aquatica ſucco viroſo, (in IYiſh, Ta- 
how) they mittook the roots of it for Sium aquaticum roots, and did eat 'n-preat 
deal of them. About four or five hours after going home, the eldeſt of them, 
who was almoſt of man's ſtature, without the leaſt previous appearing: diſorder 
or complaint, on a ſudden fell down backwards, and lay kicking and fprawling . 
on the ground, his countenance ſoon turn'd very ghaſtly, and he toamed at the 
mouth. Soon after four more were ſeized the ſame way, and they all dy'd be- 
fore morning, not one of them having ſpoken a word from the moment in which 
the venenate particles ſurprized the genus nervoſum. Of the other three one ran 
ſtark mad, but came to his right reaſon again the next morning. Another had 
his hair and nails faln off, and the third (who is my brother-in-law ) alone eſca- 
ped without receiving any harm: whether he ear leſs of this fatal root, or whe- 
ther his conſtitution, which is to this day very athletick, occaſion'd it, I can- 
not tell. Though I am of opinion, that his young running above two miles 
home, after that he ſaw the farſt young man fall, together with his drinking a 
very large draught of milk, warm from the cow in his mid-way, were of ſingu- 
lar uſe to him. For his violent ſweating did doubtleſs expel and carry off many 
of the venenoſe particles, and had a better effe& than perhaps, the beſt of our 
alextpharmicks (which you know are generally diaphoretick) might have produ- 
ced in this caſe. Beſides, I believe the draught of warm milk did act its part, by in- 
volving the acid or acrimonious poiſonous particles, and rendring them unactive, 
and preventing their ſeizing the Genus nervoſum, till they were expell'd per Di- 


aphoreſin. But this is but my 3 which J N ſubmit to more ma- 


ture judgments. This happened about thirty years ago; but there are many yet 
as aſſert the chuck of it, having * of this Arcaafal "ay 
gedy. There was alſo a Dutchman, about two years ſince, within eight miles 
of this place, poiſoned by boiling and cating the tops of this plant, *thred into 
his pottage; he was ſoon after found dead in his boat, and his little ri boy 
gave account of the cauſe of his death, to be eating this herb, which he fore- 
warn'd his maſter againſt, but in vain, the Dutchman aſſerting, that it wu good 
ſallad in his country; ſo that I believe he took it for Apiam paluſtre, which its 
leaves much reſemble. Thus far Dr. Vaugban. 1 | 

Several parallel and no leſs tragical hiſtories of later date, of the miſcrable de- 
ſtruction of divers perſons, by the eating of the roots of this pernicious and de 
leterious plant, I find recorded by Forte Hepferns, in his book de noxit Cicuis 
: aquatice, 


g. 22 828 


tories be made publick and tranſmitted to poſterity. 


no urn in either of them, and but 
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57 — wire; "and in the Miſeellanta' curioſa or Epbemerides German. Dec. 2. An. 6. 
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| Wherefore I think it is for the intereſt of mankind that all perſons be ſuffici- 
ently caution'd againft yenturing to cat of this, and indeed any other unknown 
herb or root, they incur the ſame fate; and in order thereto, that ſuch hi- 
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Part of a Letter from Francis Nevil, E 2 to the right reverend the 
Lord a wok, of Clogher, containing 4 Relation of ſeveral Urns and 
 ſepulchral Monuments lately found in Ireland. 15 | 


Belturbet, December 9. 1712. 


| My Lok, 


| We biſhop Hopkins was biſhop of Raphoe, there was a whale caſt on che iſ- 


land Dowey, which belongs to the biſhoprick z which iſland is about ten 
miles beyond Caftle-doe. This whale carried me into thoſe wild parts of the coun- 
oe Dunnagal; and whilſt I was in that iſland, and in another adjacent called 
s Bofin, which did likewiſe belong to the biſhoprick, I ſaw ſeveral whales 
playing for ſeveral days together in that fea. The whale that was caſt aſhore 
was but a ſmall one, fo foot long: It was of that kind that hath the whalebone 
in the roof of the mouth, TUB en, | : | 
When I came back to Ca/Hle-dor, I was told of an urn that was found within 
a mile of that place; where I went, and met with the man that had found the 
fame. He carried me into a little iſland; furrounded with bog, where his cabin 
ftood: the iſland was very dry, light, ſandy ground, which he had plowed: 
the plow running in fome places over flat ſtones covered above with earth, made- 
the man curious to ſeareh; and the rather becaufe he was a clothier by trade, he 
wanting a flat ftone to make him a hot- preſs (for ſo they do, who want an iron 
plate to preſs their cloth on.) In taking up the ſtone he found a cavity under it. 
which I believe may be call'd a ſepulchre, or tomb: in it he found anurn, which 
he broke, becauſe — was in it but bones and aſhes. In the ſame tomb there 
were ſame bones ot one about ten or twelve years old. The tomb ſtood E. and 
W: the urn was found in the weſt end; it was the ſmalleſt urn I have ſeen, but 
the cavity wherein it * was near five: foot long, two foot and a half broad, and 
about the fame depth: it was made up of fix coarſe flag ſtones, viz. one on each 


| fide, one at the head, another at the foot, one above and one below: the bones 


were much waſted, and but few of them. Whilft I ſtaid there, we opened 3 
more, which the man quickly-found out, becauſt he had made his marks by the 
w. Theſe three were much larger than the former; one of the three was 
near the center of the iſland, and biggeſt of all; bur all alike made. There was 
in one, which was the biggeſt. 1 5 
| ones 


C 
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bones ſeem'd to be of a man of an ordinary ſtature: if there had been any in the 
other two they were conſumed. The man told me he did believe there were 
more; but I had not time to make a further ſearch. This ſeem'd to be a com- 
mon burying place, there being ſo many of that kind of tombs in it; and one 
may gather from thence, that at that time they burnt ſome, and others they did 
not; becauſe here was an urn found with bones burnt, and there were bones un · 
burnt. This iſland is ſituate on an iſtmus about half a mile over, between the 
bay of TR and the-lough of Kinnevier, near to lieut. general Hamil. 
ton's houle. | Is | 
There were three the like urns found in three ſmall ſtone cheſts, under a great 
kern or heap of ſtones, near to Bann-bridge in the county of Downz which heap 
being remov'd to help to build that bridge, they were diſcover'd. -\ 
| There were the like urns found near Omagh in the county of Tyrone, in the 
like cheſts, under two heaps of ſtones, which were removed to build ſome hou- 
ſes in the {aid town. - | 
There was one urn found in a little ſandy hill near Costſton on the road to Li/- 
ſon in the county of Tyrone: it was covered with a great rude li me- ſtone; which 
being removed in order to make lime, the urn was diſcovered in a hole encom- 
aſſed with ſix ſtones of equal bigneſs, which made a hexagon, in which the urn 
Rood. The water that had faln on the urn from the lime-ſtone, or the air con- 
denſing, had petrify'd, and made a ſtony cruſt on the outſide thereof, There 
were {ome bones and athes found in it. Sir Robert ans had the urn and gave 
it to me, which 1 deſign'd for the college; but the fellow I entruſted to carry 
it broke the ſame, and ſo my deſign fail C. Ten bo 
At Dungannon in the ſame county, a ſervant of mine working in a ſand pit near 
the town, ſtruck on an urn, which was the largeſt I ever ſaw. It was found 
with the mouth whelm'd downward, the bones and aſhes on a flat ſtone, and 
the urn covering them: it would have held about three quarts, and had been bet. 
ter burnt in the fire than they uſually are: but this met with the fate of others; 
it was broke by the ſpade before the man was aware, and had no ſtones about it 
as the others, but was bury'd in the earth about a foot under ground. As they 
dug the bank for ſand, the place where the carcaſs was burnt was diſcovered by 
the _ and pieces of bones, which ſpread a great way, about a foot under 
ground, | wee 
Near to the ſame town, on Mr. Knox's eſtate, in a town-land call'd Killimeille 
(which in Engli/h is louſy-cell, or louſy e there are on the top of the 
ill two circles of dry tone about 20 yards in iameter each; they meet on two 
ſides and make the . of eight. I ſuppoſe when firſt form'd they made a dry 
wall for two diſtin& burying-places, one for the men, the other for the women 
or rather two repoſitories tor urns. One James Hamilton, who farm'd the ground 
from Mr. Knox, wanting ſtones to build a houſe, drew off moſt of them from 
this place. When he had centred within one of the circles, he found three urns 
in three ſeveral holes, ſet about with fix ſtones, and covered with flat ſtones, and 
and other ſtones thrown on the top; he broke what he found, not finding what 
he expected. Mr. Knox and I went there to ſee the place, and ſaw the bas | 
| an 
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and broken urns; but the man's houſe being finiſh'd, there were no more found 
but I am perſuaded there are many more, beciuſe theſe three were found near to- 

ether. The poor man met with an aceident of fire in his malt- houſe, which 
id him great damage; the Iriſb attributed it to his taking thoſe ſtones to build 
his houſe, which they call'd holy, tho' they knew nothing of its being a burying 
place, till thus diſcovered; | LL 5073 4 tas, * : A! Sf. 2 J = 9 18 
On the ſame hill about 30 yards diſtanes to the eaſtward of theſe circles, up. 
on ſearch we found the altur whereon they uſed to burn their dead, ovet- grown 
with earth and green ſod, which we caufed to be uncovered: it was made of dry 
ſtone, eight foot long and four foot broad, the coals and bones freſh among the 
ſtones, and the ſtones burnt with fire. At the eaſt end of this altar there Was à 
pit, which was likeyiſc over- gio wn with earth and green ſod; which we open- 
ed, and found it to be the receiver, Where they (wept in all that remain'd on che 
altar after burning. We ſearch'd deep, and the ſubſtance was all alike, black and 
reaſy: it had tinged the hill in a ſtrait line from the pit to the bottom of the 
ill; and diſcovered it ſelf to our view, the land being then plo we. 
I Gall add only one more that I have ſren, beſides the many that are yearly 
d iſſcovered; to ſhew that this was the way, the ue had ite. 2 heathen 
time, though the people know nothing of it . tradition! 7 

In the county of Farmanagh, upon 4 hill over Watt/e-bridge,' there has been « 
mighty heap of ſtones, the baſis incircled' with very large ſtones ſtanding on end. 
This heap hai been remoy'd to pave our ways, and build that bridge; under which 
there were ſome urns found in coffins, and I believe there are ſome remain- 
ing. Theſe were, I ſuppoſe, the urns of ſome great perſonages. The 10 woes 
ſo big, and the (tones about It ſo large and ſo ninny, that It coſt great pairis to 
bring them there: or perhaps there might have been a fight there, and ſome of 
the Freat officers might have their bones interr'd there, and the army made that 
reat work over themy for it ſeem'd to be a work done by many. I have ſeen 
ſeveral ſuch heaps in this kingdom, and I doubt not but they are all monuments 


for the dead. I am, Cc. 


vas. Francis Nevil. 
An Account of a large Cave nigh Drogheda, by Mr. Edward LIhwyd. 

=—4 HE moſt remarkable curioſity we ſaw by the way, was a ſtately mount 
| at a place called New Grange near — — having a number of hu 
ſtones pitch'd on end round about it, and a — e one on the top. The gentle- 
man of the village (one Mr. Charles Campbel) obſerving that under the n turf 
this mount was wholly compoſed of ſtones, and having occaſion for ſome, em- 
'ploy'd his ſervants to carry off a conſiderable parcel of them; till they came at 


laſt to a very broad flat ſtone, rudely carv'd, and placed cdgewiſe at the bottom 


of the mount. This they diſcovered to be the door of the cave, which had a 
Aa | long 
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long entry leading into it. At the firſt entering we were: forced to creepy but 
ſtill as al went * the pillars on each ſide of — were N highery and 
coming into the cave, we found it about twenty foot thigh, In-this cave, on 
each hand ot us was a cell or apartment, and another went: on Ad forward 
oppoſite to the entry, In thoſe on each hand was 4 very broad ſhallow baſon 
of ſtone, ſituated at the edge. The balon in the right hand apartment Rood: in 


another that on the left Hand way ſingles! and incthe or ines th right for- 


ward there was none at all. We obſerved;that water dropt into the right hand 
baſon, the! it had rain'd but little In man — even ſuſpected'that:the 
- fon was intended to preſerve the ſuperfluous liquor of the upper, (whether this 
water were ſacred, or whether it was for blaod in ſacrifice) that none might 
come to the ground. The great pillars round this cave, ſupporting the mount, 
were not at all hewn or wrought but were ſuch rude {tonesas thoſe of Abury in 
Wilthhire, and rather more rude than thoſe of Sronehenge : but thoſe about the ba» 
ſons, and ſome elſewhere, had ſuch barbarous ſculpture (vis. ſpiral like a ſnake, 
but without diſtinion ot head and tail) as the forementioned ſtone at the entry 
of the cave. There was no flagging nor floar to this entry nor cave; but any 


fort of looſe ſtones every where under. feet. They ſound ſeveral bones in the 


cave, and part of a ſtag's (orielſe elk':) head, and ſome other a Which I 
omit, becaule the labourers differed: in their account of them. A Fold coin of 
the emperor Yalentinian, being found near the top of this mount, might beſpeak 


it N but that the rude Carving at the entry and in the cave ſeems to denote 
it a barbarqus monument. 80 the coin — it ancienter than any invaſion 
of the Ofens or Danes; and the carving! and rude ſoulpture, barbarous; it 
ſhould follow, that it was ſome. place of ſacrifice or burial of the ancient iſb. 
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— moſt, nations have been apt to fall into the va- 
ror * nity of deriving themſelves from a more antient o- 
l rigin chan truth or credible authority will vouch for g 
l yet no people have carried this extravagance farther 

than the natives ot Irland, preſuming to romance 
to that degree in their chronicles, as not only to de» 
duce their ſtock from generations near the 
but to invent antediluvian ſtories, and a fable. of a 
niece ot Noab himſelf landing in this idland, ..;. 
But paſſing by theſe and ſuch like fabulous ge- 
counts, as meeting with little or no regard in this 
| age, however they- might have gained c 
norant times, when they. were firſt broached 
inventive authors. We may ſafely, I think, conclude from the origin 
ty of the old languages of Britain and Island, the natural fituation of both the 
countries, their ancient cuſtoms, and other convincing circum „ that.the 
firſt inhabitants of this iſſand came no farther than from Greet Britain, as that 
kingdom was firſt peopled by a colony of the neighbouring Celiick Gawls. 7 4 


ly, in thoſe dark and i 
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For had the natives of Ireland a real claim to ſo remote antiquity, and were 


ſ6r ſo many ages = that polite and well govern'd nation their hiſtories wou'd 
make us believe they were; tis not to .be. imagined but that in ſo long a ſeries 
of time, arts, learning and mechanicks, wou'd have ſo far improved, as to have 
produced ſome monuments of one kind or other, whoſe remains, as undeniable 
teſtimonies, might convince poſterity, they ww were, in thoſe early times, 
that learned and civilized people they pretend to have been. 

But 'rjs ſo far from. this, that of thoſe. few relicks of antiquity that ſtill re- 
main in this country, none that I have met with claim a very antient date; and 
what is more obſervable, the oldeſt monuments of human induſtry that Ireland 
ſhews ät this time, proves to have been the workmanſhip, not of the firſt inha- 
bitants, but foreigners, a ſtrange nation that invaded and ſettled in this iſland, 


ſome time between the eighth and ninth century after Chriſt : Imean thoſe large 


high artificial hills that we call Danes-mounts, _ being ſo frequently met 
with in all parts of the kingdom, and ſo remarkable for their towring height, 
vaſt magnitude, and regularity of their figure, as well as their antiquity z I have 
often wondred how it comes to paſs, that hitherto they have not ſtirred up the 
oy of ſome in this country, to give us a more particular account ot 
them. | | 

'Tis true indeed, it we take only a tranſient view of their out-ſides, they'll 
ſeem not much to engage our enquiry, ſhewing no great maſtery or extraordi- 
nary invention in the firſt founders, nor any refined contrivance, or elaborate 
workmanſhip in their compoſition. But if we conſider them a little more nar- 
rowly, we muſt allow they are model'd after ſuch-a manner, as wiſely and effec- 
tually to anſwer the ends for which they were firſt deſigned, that is, to be ſig- 


nal and laſting monuments in future ages, to preſerve the memory of that peo- 


ple by whom they were firſt raiſed, _— Rurrlurtereð. 
H Thoir figure and make are contrived ſo durable, DN of. x 
puir: they muſt continue for many ages in the ſame Nite, the“ fewer W wü 
nogleQed by poſterity, defying the injuties of the w6 und aft 

lts of deyoutirng time: they have already flood ſp oral centuries, in 
an the malice and inſults of the 1/6, tho' a moſt implacable _ | 
firſt founders; and muſt out-laſt the moſt artful pieces, of '4tchitefture h 

mant, or tnore refined Greeks, have left behind them: ney om truly ay; of 
tho faireſt and largeſt of theſe mounts, that nothing is Jikdly wholly 10 dog 
mo but what ar the ſame time muſt put an end to the frame of the globe 4 


"Thels ſort of pyramids or artificial hills, are found not only In this country 
but in ſome parts of England, tho not near ſo H nor a8 I think ſo lar 
0 


a9 ours. e Engle call them barrows or burrows, from the old Savon wo 
prorg. or Burg, a hill, from whence we derive our modern word to bury, and 
burial, as 'rhe Lari ud the word fumulus to expreſs both a hill and a grave. 


As to the reaſon of this atmbiguous uſe of the ſame word in theſe different lan. 


guages, we may take occaſion to ſay more hereafter in diſcourſing upon the orl- 
Zinal of ſepulchral monuments. The old {+ or Scots call chem ary, vue 
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and ſettling treat ies with the inhabitants of this country, reduced the whole iſ- 


. 'and Mg ; for the firit . — buildin 
ow 


theſe 
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in their language ſignifies a heap, but more eſpecially of ſtones piled together, 
of which ſomeare compoſed, as others are of earth: with the Engliſb of [reland 
they paſs under the name of Danes-mouut, from a current and conſtant tradition 
recciv'd from the ri/b, that they were firſt raiſed by the Danes when they were 
in poſſeſſion of this country, . | 7 7 tre realy 


ut by Danes we are not to underſtand a people that cams on] trom that coun- 
we now call Deymark,' but colonies of promiſcuous nations inhabiting Norway, 


Livonia,” Courland, and that vaſt tract that borders on the Baltick ſea, that join- 


ing together, made invaſions on this und the. neighbouring countries, which they 
found more fruittul and temperate than their own, about the eighth century: 
and are repreſented by. the hiſtories of thoſe times as a warlike people, noted tor 
their incurſions upon their neighbours, for pyracy, for commerce, and for in- 
troducing a better ſort of coin'd money into trade, than was current in theſe 
parts before their time, which' has retained their name by paſling under the, de- 
nomination of ferling to this day. kt! Len wel e ann? 4. ; 
For in that age theſe people were not known by the name ot Dan, but be- 
ing made up of ſeveral nations, got the more general appellation of Ofmanni, 
Oſftmens or Eaſterlings, as coming from :a country of Europe that lies caſt of theſe 
iſlands, and which our merchants trading to thoſe parts ſtill. call the eafland- 
country; and in our own memory, a conſiderable quarter of Dublin, ſituated on 
the north ſide of the river, was called Oftmen-t008 from theſe Eaſtmen that firſt 
inhabited that part of the = + 17 oil ue «4 
Theſe Ofmanni or Danes aſter making ſeveral invaſions, fighting many batt 


land to their obedience, and kept it ſo for a long time by their numerous garri- 
ſons and forts, as we find them at this day diſperſed in all parts of the kingdotn, 
till the native Iriſb, tired with the ſubjection, made ſeveral attempts to free ĩhem- 
ſelyes and their cbuntry from the yoke of theſes — — y and at laſt by repeat- 
ed inſurreRions, fought the Daves with that ſucceſs, 'ns forced them to quſt che 
poſſefſior? of all the inland parts of the country, and betake themſelves to the be- 
port towns of Drogheda, Dublin, Waterford, Cort, Limerick Kin/ale,''G 
| of theſe: oitles, Italo to he 'chis 
to the Dau; where ſecuring themſelves, they libod more penceably, 
made com = ſettlements for trade, nnd carried oh N confidendble 'commerce 
abroad, as Well ag an inland trale with the natives at home, And hence it jo that 
ſort of mounts, as well as, other remains of the Dun nation; are more: 
quently. met with along the cosſt, near the ſoa · port town und the'territovies A- 
bout them, than in the countrles that 7 more remote within land. 
This may ſerve 1s a ſhort account of the Dan affairs In roland, from the 


the T conqueſt in Fm II's 
| ot amo} 400 yourh during 
time all theſeartificial mounts were raiſed in this k ogdom and 

je comes to paſi they ire more numerous, and ſome of them than thoſs of 

7 . in Eine becauſe the Dans were [> 005 77 

not irs, Whereas they were conquerors or inhabitants of Vtland 
near 400 years — 0 as 


* the year 1194. which contains the 
* 


rom whence 
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As to the outward ſhape of theſe mounts, they are made in form of a cone, leſ- 


ſening gradually as it riſes trom a large baſis, till it terminates at the top, not in 
a point but a flat ſurtace. They are commonly ſituated, eſpecially the largeſt 
of them, upon riſing grounds, near ſome publick road, to be conſpicuous at a 


diſtance, and taken notice of by travellers as they paſs that way. | 
And agrceable to this deſcription, we find an account of the like mounts gi- 


ven us by an old Daniſh author, Joannes Cypreus, as raiſed by the Danes in for- 


mer times in their own country. (a) The Danes (ſays he) in the time before they 
could build pyramids, or raiſe obelisks to the memory of their kings and great men, erec- 
ted over them vaſt hillocts of earth heapt as high as mountains, and chiefly in ſuch pla- 
ces through which men commonly travelled, as high roads and publick paſſages, that by 
this means they might conſecrate to poſterity the memory of their moſt celebrated men, 
and in a manner make them immortal. W hier | 155 
Tho! all theſe mounts agree in the ſame conical figure, yet they differ much in 
their ſize, ſome being low and ſmall, others much more large and lofty : ſome 
not above twenty foot high, others twice and four times that height; nay, ſome 
of the largeſt and moſt beautiful riſe from the horizontal level a hundred 
fifty foot at leaſt in the perpendicular, and at the bottom extend themſelves pro- 
portionably in their circumference. Theſe great differences in their ſize ariſe 
certainly from a difference in the character, dignity or power of the perſon for 
whom they were erected; for as he was a general, prince, or officer, more or 


leſs eminent in his ſtation, or deſerving of his country, they expreſt their grati. 


tude, and ſhewed him the greater honour, by raiſing a monument more or leſs 
ſtately and elevated to perpetuate his memory. | | 
We find likewiſe a difference in theſe mounts, as to the material of which 


they are compoſed z ſome are only made up of earth heapt together, others of 


{mall round ſtones, few of them larger than thoſe we commonly pave our ſtreets 
with, ſo piled as with a little ſand or earth mixt, they make around high cone. 
Of both theſe ſorts, Olaus Wormius the Dane, a diligent and learned enquirer 
into the antiquities of his country, takes particular notice, as ſtill remaining in 
. Denmark, where, he ſays, monuments, as to the matter of which they are compoſed, 
ſpew themſelves to be of two ſorts, made either of earth or ſtone (b). And the reaſon 
of this diſtinction I take to have been occaſioned only by the nature of the ſoil, 
where they chanc'd to erect theſe mounts : for if the country afforded a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of ſtones to raiſe ſuch a monument as they deſigned, they uſually 

| r the ſtones the preference before the earth, as being the harder and more 
urable material: and hence we find the largeſt mounts, ſuch as they propoſed 


— * [ 7 — 


0 Dani cum pyramides et obeliscos extruere non potuerunt, olim in memoriam regum 
ac heroum ſuorum ex terrũ coacervatà ingentes moles montium inſtar eminentes ſtatuetunt, 
atque illis adeo in locis utplurimum quo ſæpe homines commearent aut iter haberent, ut 
in viis publicis, quo poſterieati memoriam clariſſimorum virorum conſecrarent, et q 
modo immortalitati mandarent. BA Joan. Cyprens in Annal. Zecleſ. lib. 1. cape 2. 
( Monumenta quoad mater iam ex qua tabricata, vel tertea vel lapidea ſeſe nobis offerunt. 
3+ 4 123: She | Olaii Wormii monument. Davis. lib. 1. cop. * & 4 
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ſhould be moſt laſting, and in the embeliſhing of which, they employed the 
utmoſt art thoſe rude times were maſters of, are made of ſtones: but where ſtones 
did not offer themſelves, or could not be procured without difficulty, as uſual- 
ly they cannot where the ſoil ofithe country is rich and flat, they uſed earth on- 
ly ; every ſoldier bringing his helmet full of earth, till che whole army had rai- 
| ſed a ſufficient tumulus or mount over their commander, anſwerable to his dig- 


nity: and it was this ſort of burial, as I take it, that the ancients, particularly 
neo a call Sepultura collatitia, an interment to which many hands con- 
tributed. vp ann ally Ea 6 WY DUM N 
Another no leſs obſervable difference ocours in theſe ſepulchral hills, that ſome 
of them are adorned by being encompaſſed with a circle of large high ſtanes, of 
a rude pyramidal figure, ſet in the earth end-ways, at equal diſtances, round 
the bottom of the mount. Theſe ſtones are higher or lower, in proportion to 
the height of the hill they ſurround z and, we may conclude, were accounted 
an extraordinary ornament, for they are rarely met with, and wherever they are 
placed, they ſtand as marks of diſtinction of the perſon round whoſe zumulus 
they are erected, to ſhew he was of a more than ordinary ſtation or dignity in 
his life-time. { v3ht an ved e aig b | 
This Olaus Wormius likewiſe obſerves, in the Daniſh monuments of his 
own country, where he ſays, (c) The more rude and ordinary ſort of mounts, con- 
iſt only of earth, heaped together imo a round conical figure, but ſuch as are encom- 
paſſed at the bottom with one range. of flones, are thought to baus been dedicated to 
z * of armiss, or the greateſt of their nobility; wwherias he that are plain 
and not adorned with flones, are only raiſed for valiant ſoldiers, and ſich as deſerved 
W ee | , SER. 35 0902 © 
. 'Tis true from, an outward view only of theſe maunts, it does not appear they 
were erected as ſepulehral monuments: or /I never could hear that in 4 
there has been found. an epitaph, inſcriprion,” or any ſuch like remain near an 
of theſe hills; and therefore we have good reaſon to queſtion, whether their 
firſt founders were maſters ot letters at all: however, when we come to exa- 
mine them cloſer, and look into their inſides, we ſhall find fuch diſcoveries in 
ſome, of the cavities and apattments that. lie placed toward their centres, which 
will make this matter plain, and indeed put it beyond apt: 
That ſuch ſort of artificial hills as theſe wei are diſcoũrſing of, were raiſed in 
the moſt remote ages of antiquity, as ſepulchres for the dead; I think, plainl 


appears from ſeveral paſſages in the oldeſt authors, and eſpecially from thoſe 


verſes in Virgil, where that correct poet, deſigning to give us the true idea f 
an antique funeral monument (raiſed over an antient king of the Aborigines that 
governed old Laurentum, long before uta n he thought he could not 
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(e) Tumuli rudiores ex ſolà teri i in rotunditatem & conum congeſta conſtant, at ex iis 
qui und lapidum ſerie eitea baſin cinguntur, imperatoribus exercituum aliiſquemagnatibus 
dicati creduntur; ut ſimplices nullis ornati lapidibus, militibus ſtrenuis & de patri bene 
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deſcribe it with more propriety, fitting that diſtant age of the world. of which 


be ſpake, than in theſe words. IA 

| | | it ingens monte ſub alto e 
Regis Dercennt terreno ex aggere buſtum 
Antiqui laurentis.  Zneid. lib. 11. 


did it ſeem any way needful; but the cuſtom of burying under artificial mounts, 
appears of it ſelf, without much authority or 8 ſo truly antient, that to 
make this plain we need only conſider the manner the firſt generations of man- 
kind muſt neceſſarily uſe in burying their dead. That the earlieſt rites of buri- 


al, like all other cuſtoms and faſhions, when firſt introduced, muſt have been. 


very rude, ſimple, eaſy, and void of all arr, muſt be readily allowed; and that 


dur anceſtors, in the beginning of time, when they were forced to remove ſo 


loathfome an object from their ſenſes, as their dead purifying bodies, were con- 
tent only to dig a hole, much of the ſame ſize with the body it was to re- 


ceive, and with the mold. they had thrown up, juſt. cover the corps, by caſting, 
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it back again: and this it ſelf could not be done, bur the earth, ax'ir fell in co- 
vering the grave, neceſſarily formed a tum us or heap, C which gave occaſion 
for the uſe of that Latin word in a double ſenſe) and naturally raiſed of it (elf a 
kind of low pyramid or mount over the interr'd body. = 
Bur as the friends and dependants of ſuch as died in after-ages, were more nu- 
merous, had acquired more wealth or power, and had inclinations to expreſs 
more affection, gratitude or honour, towards the memory of their deceaſed re- 
lations, they attempted ſhewing this, by expreſſing marks of diſtinction in the 
ſepulchral monuments of their friends, that might in after-ages render them 
more conſpicuous and laſting, and diſtinguiſh them from the ſepulchres of the 
more common ſort. And in thoſe early and barbarous times, before invention 
had improved, or even diſcovered the art of architecture, this could not be ef- 
fected by a more plain and eaſy way, than by raiſing, inſtead of the mean humble 
tumulus, that naturally covered every common grave when it was made, a larger, 
higher, and more laſting pile of earth or ſtones; employing only ſomewhs 
more time, labour and hands, to perpetuate, as far as they might, without art 
or letters, the memory of the dead to late poſterity. And this I take to be the 
firſt and true origine of all theſe mountain- ſepulchres, that ſeem to have been a 
faſhion of the greateſt antiquity in moſt countries, and to have ſpread as far as 
mankind it _ 3 : 7 el a nigh oe bf. ii oO] ORE INON 40 irg 
And l am perſuaded, that the models of the moſt antient, as well as ſumptu- 
'ous monuments of human art, that the whole world can ſnew at this time, the 
pyramids of AÆgopt, were at firſt copied from theſe more antient ſepulchral 
mounts; and that. they were only expenſive. imitations, or, as we may ſay more 
artificial improvements of theſe ſort of rude, pyramids of earth, both being de- 
figned for the ſame end and purpoſe,  Sepulchres, for the: dead... 
And I am inclined to think, that thoſe lofty. agalio's and, ſtately: obelisks of 
Egypt, that with vaſt expence and pains have been brought into Europe, and ot 
which ſome refined 8 have given us ſuch learned and elaborate diſcour- 
ſes, were nothing elſe, but ſepulchral monuments, or a kind of pyramids of a 
more modern date, cur after a more ſlender nicer model, to ſhew more art; o 
that the pyramids are but a larger, ruder, and antienter ſort of obelisks; all of 
them derived at firſt, and intended only as pompous and artful imitations of the 
natural humble tumulus, that riſes over every corps, when it is at firſt committed 
6 TT.. . 7d 25: 
I am not ignorant that ſome, and thoſe learned men, giye us quite another'acł 
count of the pyramids of Ægopt, and fancy they were dęſigned as granaries or 
ſtores of corn, deriving their name from ne triticum or corn: but this and ſuch 
like forced etymologies, are owing only to an accidental chiming or agreement 
of the ſound of the words together, and ſeem ſtarted rather to ſhew invention, 
reading, or criticiſm, than to diſcover truth: but if any doubt, and require fur» 
ther ſatistaction in this point, they may have recourſe to the learned Nr. Graves 
moſt excellent account of the pyramids, where, from the oldeſt-Greek hiſtorit 
ans, and his own judicious remarks upon the place, he makes it — pong 
were erected as ſepulchres for the Æę * kings: however, it may not be 
5 | 2 toge- 
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together impertinent, if we mention one remarkable paſſage that diligent en- 
;quirer chanced to overlook, of as great, if not greater'aurhority, than thoſe he 
quotes, and plainly ſhews the pyramids were rais'd as ſepulchres for the dead, 
and puts what has been ſaid before ſtill in a clearer light. 5 

'Tis the deſcription of a ſepulchral monument, that Simon the Jewiſb ca 

tain, who fought againſt Antiochus in the time of the Machabees, erected in ho- 
nour of his tamily, as we have it ſer down in the apocrypha very particularly in 
theſe words. Amd ſonathan was buried at Baſcama, then ſent Simon and too the 
bones of Jonathan his brother, and buried them in Modin, the city of his fathers ; 
and all Iſrael made great lamentations for him, and bewailed him many days. Simon 
alſo built. a monument upon the ſepulchre of his farher, and his brethren, and raiſed 
it a- loft to the fight, with hewn ſtone behind and before : moreover, he ſet up ſeven 
pyramids one againſt another, for his father, his mother, and his four brethren; and 
in theſe be made cunning devices, about the which he ſet great pillars, and upon the 


pillars he made all their armour for a perpetual memory, and by their armour ſhips car- 


ved, that they might be ſeen of all that ſail on the ſea : This is the ſepulchre which 
be made at Modin, and it ſtandeth yet unto this day. Mac. cap. 13. 2 
Here is a fair account of an antient ſtately ſepulchre, acted by a Jewiſh 
prince in Palatine, near two thouſand: years ago; compoled of ſeven lofty py- 
ramids of ſtone, raiſed ſo high as to ſerve for land-marks to the ſhipsar ſea, tru- 
ly modelled after the manner of the 3 of the Ægyptians, from whom the 
Jes, tis plain, frequently borrowed their rites and cuſtoms; and ſo contrived, 
that the pyramids juſt anſwered the number of the perſons to whoſe memory 
they were raiſed. For Simon (et apart in this his family- monument, a pyramid 
to cover his own body when he ſhould die, as he deſigned the reſt for his four 
brothers, his mother and his father; as if no ſtructure of this kind could be com- 
pleat, unleſs each corps had their reſpective fumulus, obelisk, pyramid, or ſto- 
ny mount, (call them as you pleaſe) to cover their grave. : x 
But leaving theſe pyramids of Juda and Agypt, let us return again to our 
own ruder pyramids of Ireland, the Duniſb mounts: and ſince we have hitherto 
ſurveyed only their out-ſides, let us now paſs a little forwards, and ſee what may 
be diſcovered in their inward parts. And tho' we have here found remarkable 
variety, yet I doubt not but much greater ſtill might be made appear, did our 
curioſity in this place lead us ta make ſtricter ſearch into ſuch like Daniſhantiqui- 
ties, by digging up and diſcloſing the inſides of more of theſe ſorts of mounts: 


Bur by: what r tis plain they muſt have been deſign'd all 
for the ſame purpoſe; as tombs or burying places for the dead.  _ 
Some were erected on the account only of a ſingle perſon of eminence and 


dignity, and theſe were ſo contrived, that the cavity or vault made for re- 


ception of the dead body, lies towards the centre of the mount, with all the 
earth or ſtones ſo equally heapt round it, of all ſides, as no paſſage or entry is 
left to) go in at from without, becauſe it was not intended that it ſhould be o- 
pentd any more. Such a mount as this was dug into, and the vault broken o- 
pen near Trinith- college in Dublin, about the year 1646. and in it a man's bones 
vere found. | : | EY Vs ol OS: ; 
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Others were raiſed with a deſign of ſerving as burying places for more than 
one; for two or three perſons or a whole family together. And mounts. of 
this ſort have left in them on qne ſide or other, a ſtraight, long, narrow gallery 
or paſſage, with a ſmall hole or entrance that a man can bur creep in at, and 
that with ſome difficulty. This long paſſage leads to an inward vault or cham- 
ber, that lies at the centre or pretty near the middle of the mount; and it was 
only opencd as occaſion required for the interment of ſome of the family; and af- 
ter wards was cloſely ſtopt, and ſo induſtriouſly conceal'd, that rarely it happens 
the entrance into any of theſe paſſages is diſcovered. We have a remarkable 
mount of this kind at New-Grange in the county ot Meath, of which I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſay more hereafter. : 
A third fort was caſt up as monuments to cover great numbers of ſlain foldi- 
ers, that fell together in ſome remarkable battle, where whole armies had inga- 
ed: and ſuch mounts have no inward apartments or hollow chambers, as the 
Former, but are only promiſcuous heaps of earth and ſtones ſo flung together as 
to raiſe a mount over the bodies of the ſlain. And theſe are found by digging in- 
to them, to contain not only the bones ot men but arms, ſpear-heads, and ſuch 
like other inſtruments of war. 0's 
Olaus Wormius likewile takes particular notice of this kind of mounts, and de- 
ſcribes them thus. (4) Thoſe that fell in battle they flung together in a heap, which 
they call valcoſter, and over theſe they raiſed the earth [0 bigh that it became a hill: 
and ſuch a one I take that mount to have been, which ſome years ſince was o- 
n'd near Carrickfergus in the north of Ireland, where ſeveral Daniſh trumpets of 
Peak were found buried in the earth, ſuch! as they uſed in war in thoſe times, of 
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a peculiar odd make. Figure the firſt ſhews the ſhape. of one of theſe, and t 
much eſteemed acquaintance, fir Audrew Fountaine, had two more in his poſſeſls 
on; both which were carried for England when he. went from hence. 


Figure I. 


From a to 6 the length was about a foot and « half, the diameter of the open 
at the wideſt end h about four inches; c and 4 were two looſe rings, by which it 
was faſtned or hung about thoſe that carry'd it; the ſmaller end a was entirely cloſe, 
and the hole they blew at when they ſounded, was on one fide at e, not at the 

* end as in our modern trumpets: what ſort of noiſe, thoſe that had skill in ſound- 
ing this kind of trumpets could make with it before it had been any ways im- 
pair'd by time, I cannot ſay, but at preſent when. it is blown, it gives but a dull, 
uncouth, heavy found, that cannot be heard at any great diſtance. | 
Thoſe Daniſh mounts that were contrived with chambers or. hollows under 
them, have their caves taſhion'd after a different manner, as the: different deſign- 

or fancy of the builder led them. In ſome the tomb was only an oblong ſquare,, 


—_— 


(d). Bello occiſos in unum cumulum conjiciebant quem valeoſter vocabant, & ſupra eos 
tertam exaggerabant ut in monticuli ſpeciem agger exereſſere t. 
. Ol. Wormii monumen. Dan. lib 1. cap. 7. pag. 48. 
about. 
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about three foot broad and fix foot long, made up of large flag ſtones ſet ed 
ways, with others laid acroſs to cover them, making a ſort of ſtone box, of a 
convenient ſize and cavity to receive a dead body. is ſquare apartment ſome- 
times had four rude agulios or flender pyramidal ſtones ſet end-ways, one at each 
corner, and a fifth taller than the reſt at the head; and over all this was heap'd 
the mount of earth or ſtones, to cover and preſerve the tomb within from the 
injuries of time, and to make the appearance ot a large conſpicuous and laſting 
monument to future ages from without. „ N 
Of ſuch a ſepulchre fir James Ware (e) gives us the deſcription, as it was diſ- 
covered in a Daniſh mount opened in the eaſt ſuburbs of Dublin in his time, from 


whence we have borrow'd its figure. See Fig. 2. 
Figure II. 


a, 3, c, d, are four rude pyramidal ſtones, each four foot high, faſtned into 
the ground at the tour corners of the tomb: e is a fifth pyramidal ſtone ſome- 
what of a larger ſize about ſix foot high, placed at the head of the tomb: F that 
was made of ſquare ſtones, eight in number, compactly joined together, within 
which lay the body of a man N 1 | | | 
The vaults under other Daniſb mounts are uſually caſt into a round —_— with 
{ide walls of huge large quarry ſtones, ſer end-ways into the earth and cloſed at 
the top, by a rude kind of arch, made of broad ſtones laid horizontally, in 
ſuch a manner that the ſtone above, jetting its edge a little beyond that which 
lies under it, they all ſupport one another without any cement or lime to faſten 
them; for in that time, the rude architects of theſe fabricks ſeem to have been 
wholly ignorant of the uſe of lime and morter: and they made theſe caves ſmal- 
ler or larger as the dimenſions of the mount that was to cover them would allow 
or as it was deſigned for the reception of the dead bodies buried intire, or only 
as a repoſitory where they placed one or more ſmaller urns, containing the bones 
and aſhes of burnt bodies after the ancient cuſtom of the Romans: for we meet 
with both theſe kind of interments in ſeveral parts of this kingdom, as practis d 
by the Danes whillt they reſided here. = 

Which minds me of an error ſome have too haſtily run into, that think the 
Romans conquered /reland as well as Britain ; becauſe that urns are frequently dif- 
covered in this country as well as that; taking it for granted, that no nation in 5 
theſe weſtern parts of the world, but the Rowans, burnt their dead. Where» 
as the ancient % from whom the Danes and northern people derive their 
cuſtoms as well as their original and language, burnt their dead after the manner 
of the Greeks and Romans. For that this practice prevailed among them betore 
the age of Tacitus the hiſtorian, is plain from a paſſige in that author, where 
deſcribing f 


the manners of the old Germans, he expreſly tells us, They, (J) mean- 
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f = þ (e) {any + Vargi antiquitat. Hibern, cap. 32+ pag. 348. 3 
.(f) Funerum inter illos nullam eſſe ambitionem, id ſolu obſervari, ut funera elarorum 
vicorum certis lignis crementur. | Tacit. de moribus Germanorum. 
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ing the Germans, were not pompous in their funerals, but obſerved the cuſtom of burn- 
ing the bodies of their moſt famous men with certain ſorts of woods. And Chriſtianus 
Cilicius a Daniſh writer, ſpeaking of the ancient cuſtoms his countrymen obſer- 
ved in burials, ſays, (g) Some, tho" but fem burnt their dead bodies on funeral piles 
after the manner of the Romans, and gathered the aſhes into urs. 

And Olaus Wormius his account of the mounts, / vaults, and urns — © in 
i 


them, containing the burnt bones and aſhes of the dead, frequently diſcovered 


f by himſelf in Denmark; ſo exactly agrees with the deſcription of the mounts, 


caves, and urns we find in Ireland, that had we no authority or tradition for it, 


I think we could not well queſtion, but that theſe with us, are the remains and 
workmanſhip of the ſame nation that thoſe were which he deſcribes. (b) They 


(ſays he) burnt the dead bodies, and gathered the aſhes into urns, and placing them in 
the middle of a circle, ſurrounded with large ſtones, they covered the top with-a broad 
one. then over all heapt flones with earth and ſand, till they bad raiſed a little hill, 
like a mount, which they covered with à coat of green ſods that it might appear beau- 
tiful in the eyes of the ſpectators that paſt that way. 2 an e 

Such a mount as this deſcrib'd by Wormius compos'd of ſand and ſtones, raiſed 
to a pyramid of 60 foot in a and 600- foot in circumference, with a round, 
vault within, was laid open about the year 1678. near Headford 12 miles from 
Galloway in the province of Connaught, and in the middle of the cave were found 


| two urns, a greater and a leſs, both of them containing aſhes and burnt bones. 


And not far from Haringstown in the county of Down, another mount of this 
kind was broken open about the year 1684. by the country people that wanted 


ſtones to repair a mill: and carrying away about a fourth part of the ſtones that 


made the heap, they met in the body of the mount, with a large flat quarry 
ſtone placed upright in manner of a door or ſnhutter; which when they had re. 
— let them into a narrow low paſſage of about ten foot long, thra' which 
a man could only creep on his hands and knees, that led into a ſmall round vault 
about ſix foot high and eight foot wide, placed in the center of the mount: in 
the middle of the vault were fixt into the ground four ſmall long ſtones, each 
about two foot and a half high, ſtanding upright as ſo many legs to ſupport a 
flat quarry ſtone, two foot anda halt long and twenty inches broad, pla u 
them in manner of a table. This rude ſtone table ſcemed delign'd by the hea- 
then founders as an altar to offer ſacrifice upon for the deceaſed, as will appear 
plainer by ſomething we obſerv'd in other Daxiſh mounts in Jreland; of which 
more hereafter. - Under the table on the ground was placed a handſome carthen- 
urn, of a dark browniſh colour, as if not throughly bak'd, the thiekneſt of its ſides 


— 
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#) Nonnulli qu de ſed pauci exſiru&is is more Romanorum cremari — ue Cole 
ode in urnd cultodit volebant. 8 Tie Chriſtian, Cilicius belli Nithmarcici.. lib. 1. 


DefunQi cremabant cadaver cineres colleQos urnis includebant ac in circi_meditul- 


lio locatos, graudiotibas undique ſtipabant ſaxis, ſuperinjeQo — cetera 'tegerent 
bine totam aream lapidibus, arent glebiyque terreſtri replebant ac in farmam monticuli de- 
ſuper collem extruebant, quem demum ceſpitibus tege nt, ut viriditate ſpI oculos prate- 
Ol. Worm. monument. Dan. lib. pag. 41. 
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not more than aquarter of an inch; and it contained broken pieces of burnt bones 
mixt with the aſhes and fragments ot burnt wood. | A 


Figure III. 


Figure the third expreſſes the exact ſhape and full dimenſions of the original 

rn, with all its outward ornaments of work, that ſhew a greater maſtery of 
skill and art than what I have ſeen on ſeveral other urns found in this country, 
and more than one might well expect from ſo rude a people in ſo barbarous an 


Vaude urn, but of another make, ſize and material, was twelve years ſince 
diſcovered in a mount at Azowth, a place in the county of Meath, within four 
miles of Drogheda; twas found incloſed in a ſquare ſtone box, about five foot 
long and four foot broad, made of four rude large flag ſtones ſet together edge- 
ways. The urn it ſelf was one great heavy ſtone, of an oblong round figure, 
fomewhat of the ſhape of the — part of a man's ſcull, but five or ſix times 
as large; t was of a ſandy greet like freeſtone, but much courſer and harder; its 
length about ſixteen inches, about twelve in breadth, and eleven in height, its 
cavity but ſhallow, not above five inches deep, rudely hollowed by cutting out 
ſome part of the ſtone, in which was found looſe fragments of burnt bones: they 
ſeem to have taken pains in adorning the outſide with rude lines and carving, yet 
the work ſhews more the labour than skill of the artiſt, who has graved five fur- 
rows one above another, round the upper part of the urn; and in the middle of 
each ſide, and at each end, rude figures, expreſſing, as I take it, the great lu- 
minaries of the world, the ſun and moon: and I'm the more inclin'd to favour 
this conjecture, becauſe tis ſure, theſe two cæleſtial bodies were very religiouf- 


4 adored by all the northern nations in time of niſm. From whence it is 
tha 


t of the days of the week, two were ſolemnly dedicated to the deities of the 
ſun and moon, and have retained their names ever ſince. a Þ 
This urn, now in my poſſeſſion, being a ſingular piece of Daniſb antiquity, und 
the only one of ſtone I have heard that has been found in this or in our neigh- 
bouring iſland; I thought it well deſerv'd to be expreſt by the two following 
figures. : = Oe. 
C Figure the fourth ſhews the ſhape of the urn with that ſide forward whereon 
a creſcent moon, markt by the letter 4 was wrought; 6, c, d, e, f, are furrows 


cut for ornament round the upper part of the ſtone; g, the hollow that contain» 
ed the bones. | - 4 ot | 268 


Ao. | Figure V. : 1 855 oy £57 102 
"Io Figure the fifth repreſents the ſame urn with its end towards you; on which 
was rudely carved a roundiſh figure, by which the artiſt would expreſs the ſun: 


bout fourteen inches deep. Fd 


* — r * 
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The urn whoſe figure is here deſcri was diſcovered June 26, 1716. at Stil- 
lorgan, a country ſear — to lord Mex, three miles from Dublin, placed 
within the hollow of a ſm ve, two foot long, ſixteen inches wide, and a- 

e two ſides, and ends of this cavity were lined 
with four _ — 2 ſet re. em and . _ was whelm d 184 cover- 
ing, one huge maſſy ſtone, that ten men could not lift, which lay about two 
— beneath the ſurface of the ground. * > de | 

When this ! ſtone was removed, which was done with no {mall dificul- 
ty, we diſcov ſeveral fragments of the bones of a man; as of the ſcull, 
jaws, teeth, parts of the ſpine, ribs, bones of the legs and thighs, ſome of them, 
particularly a thigh bone, very compleat. Theſe lay promiſcuouſly diſperſed, 
within the hollow of the grave, and by them ſtood the urn, containing none of 
the fragments of the bones, nor any thing elſe, ſaving ſome looſe earth that ac- 
cidengally fell into ir, as the workmen were opening the grave. 

Conſi wy the ſmall dimenſions of this — we cannot imagine, that a 
compleat body of a man could ever be depoſited within its narrow compaſs. So 


that we muſt conclude, theſe bones were reduced to the condition they were 


7 in, diveſted of all their fleſh, ſome time before they were committed to 
the grave. | | | | 8 80 
However tis not eaſy to account how this might be done, in ſo remote and 
barbarous an age, by any other means than burning the body before it was inter- 
red, a cuſtom long eſtabliſhed, as I before have ſhewn, among the Danes and o- 


ther northern nations, as well as among the Greeks and Romans. 


And yet by all the obſervation we could make, both of the colour, and out- 
ward ſurface of the bones, we could not diſcover they'd ever paſt the fire, or 
that they ſhew'd any of the uſual marks of burning, which in theſe dry and por- 
ous bodies, are eaſily diſcerned, and rarely, if ever, are defaced by time. Beſides 
ſome of the bones remaining ſo compleat, as we before mentioned, and none of 
their ſmaller fragments being depoſited, according to the uſual cuſtom, with. 
in the urn it ſelf makes me inclin'd to think, this body never had been burut, 
but that it had lain buried in another place for ſome time paſt, and the looſe 
bones, being afterwards collected thence, were here depoſited within the com- 
paſs of this narrow grave 3 yet to retain ſome of the ancient faſhion of the coun- 
try, which men don't eaſily quit all at once, *rwas thought a decency and a te- 
ſpect due to the deceaſed, to inter an urn together with the bones, tho! it'was 
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And this we are ſpeaking of, ſeems of more particular regard and conſec 
than others of thr forr being a guard, to 1 and — the port of Dab- 


lin, having as fair an open a view, of all the ſhipping paſſing to and fro, in this if 
the moſt frequented harbour of the kingdom, as any part of the adjacent coun- DN. 
try could afford. ; | | 711 

ge ſides theſe urns. We have mentioned, many others, from time to time, of va- 5 
rious ſize and ſnhape and differing ſorts of work, have been diſcover'd under mounty, 4M 
and heaps of ſtones. in Ireland; ſometimes placed on their bottoms with their 5 


mouths upwards, and ſometimes downwards, whelmed o'er the fragments of the 
burns boces to cover them. But theſe and ſuch variety we ſhall pats by, and only 
now obſerve, that tho'the way of burning the dead, and E remnant of 
the bones and aſhes into urns, was frequent here among the Daxesz yet we find 
likewiſe the greateſt chiefs and princes of that nation, even. in the time of pagg- 
niſm, affected ſometimes another kind of burial whilſt they were here in bios, 
committing to the grave their dead bodies perfectly entire, after the manner of 
the chriſtians, bur ſtill retaining the common cuſtom of their country, of being 
interred in caves, under high artificial mounts. | > 
Of this way of burial Yormius takes notice likewiſe, as practiſed by the Danes: 
at home; but thinks it was of a later date than that of burning. (i) The ſecond 
age (lays he) was that in which. the entire corps, not burnt, was placed with all its 
ornanients in a round hollow, whoſe fides were made of large ſtones, and covered with: 
the ſame at top, over which they beapt ſo much earth and ſand, till it equalled the height- 
of a little mountain, and which at laſt was adorned on the outſide with green ſods, 
and other b ſet round it. 5 
A ſepulchre of this kind we have at New-Grange, which for the large circum 
ference, and extraordinary height of the mount over it, the contrivance of the 
cave within, the outward ornaments that ſurround the mount, and the two ſmat 
ler adjoining mounts, is ſo very ſingular and remarkable, that it well deſerves a 
* particular deſcription. F 12 | | 
Tis ſituated, in the county of Meath and barony of Slaine, within four miles 
of the town of Dragbeda; from its largeneſs and make, from the time and lahour 
it muſt needs have coſt to erect ſo great a pile, we may eaſily gather 'twas rai - 
ſed in honour of ſome mighty prince, or perſon of the greateſt power and digni- 
ty in his time. I have not heard of any thing of this Kind that equals it in /re- A 


land :. tis a thouſand foot in the circumference at the bottom, and round: the flat 
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ſurface. at the top meaſures three hundred foot, it, riſes: in the perpendicular about 2» 
a hundred and fifty foot; and is ſeated ſo advantagiouſly upon a riſing. ground | 
that it is ſeen from all parts round. at a vaſt diſtance,/and; from its top yields, a de- 4 

the adjacent count. oy | | 4 
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lightful proſpe@ of all 
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- (5). Secunda tas ea fuit qua cadavera integra et non cremata cum ſuis ornamentis in. 
eirculo ex grandioribus confedo füxls locabanr,, alilsgque circumquaque.tegebant; arenam 
—— tetra exaggerando uſque Git ſiting Ware Cy REED; Yo! eeſ· 
pitibus es altis, funis,demum exterius eroruaba tur. 8 Mt 
| Olai Wortmi monument. Dan. lib. 1. cap. 7. No 43. 
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ve obſerv'd before) were always marks of honour paid the dead, when they ſu 


| Concealed, for twas but lately diſcovered, and that 
of the ſtones to make a 


of ſeven or —— foot highs 2 
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Round the bottom of the mount, at foihe diſtance from ir, hre raiſed in a cir- 
cular order, huge unwrought ſtones, rudely 9 pyroneny fixt with their 


baſis in the 3 now at unequal di ome I ſuppoſe have been 
removed in length ot time, and others faln down; neither do they anſwer one 


another in height, ſome being eleven, others not four foot high; ſuch ſtones (as 


rounded a mount. | 
The mount it ſelf is compoſed of ſinoll round paving ſtones, heapt debe 
- to form a pyramid, within whoſe center lies a cave Barr ſomewhat round: in 
re: to this you can only paſs through a narrow hole placed on the north ſide tral 
the mount, ſo ſtrait, it does allow an entrance but to one man, and rhar whe 
— his hands and feet: it ſeems they induſtriouſly contrived this hole ſhogl; 


ment in theneig hbourh a 
This ſtrairentrance leads into u harrow hallery of Fo fo foot in Tee, ; 05 r\ 
gradually riſing in height, ſtill the turther it advances from the — ewh 
you enter, there tis about 4 foot high, and from thence riſes lowly't 15 po 
in height: the differing heights in — gallery at ſeveral diſtan 4 Fon 

entrance, muſt — . by Few paſſage ſuiting its 1 = 
conical ſhape» of the mdunt, which Sins ed: dhe Ces 
lower as it was nearer the outſide of do yrathid, but che f ka 
from thence allowed hit ſtill to raiſe its: eight more, and moſt * all Abo 
middle of the mount. The walls or ſides of this Ae 8 8 95 


flag r ſet broad ways with their edges cloſe to one RAS: 
— uny.cook, bur rude und marural 2 öden they were tr 1. 
differ in their fites as the ſeveral heig ee F 
272 65 which is covered over wirh the ſume flag 1 ones fa Tags tl | 
hoſe in the covering ineaſure full nineteen ſoot in! e i 
The furtheſt end of this long narrow puff , lets o ohe 
cave, of an irregular figure, ninetcen or t ot high, and mm che | 
bout ten foot broad. As you enter the le, Ya Seck 5e 
cell or nich, taken out f the ſides of the cave}, and Fo 810 K 
theſe three. orllꝭ each arb about ſive foot every way; and 


round the circumference of the ene 2 — 285 whales 2 
like choſt of welong gallery, of huge 
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. where a erevile happens, or an interſtice, they are filled up with thin flat ſtones 


ſplit and wedged in, on purpoſe with that deſign. "1 16 
The bottom of the cave and entry is a rude fort of pavement, made of the 
ſame (tones of which the mount is compoſed, not beaten or joined together, 


but looſely caſt upon the ground only to cover it. Along the middle of the cave, 


a ſlender quarrey-ſtone, five or fix foot long, lies on the floor, ſhaped like a py- 


ramid, that once, as I imagine, ſtood upright, perhaps a central ſtone to thoſe 


placed round the outſide of the mount; hut no tis fallen down. By this and 
others ot the ſort we have before mentioned, it appears the Danes were much 
addicted to adorn their ſepulchres within as well as without, with ſtones of this 
rude agulio ſnape, as the moſt artful embelliſhments their wild architecture had 
then arrived to. CVP 


1 


When firſt the cave was opened, the bones of two dead bodies entire, not 

burnt, were found upon the floor, in likely hood the reliques of a husband and 
3, wife, whoſe conjugal affection had joyn'd them in their grave, as in their 
In each of the three cells was placed upon the ground, a broad and ſhallow 
eiſtern, ſomewhat round, but rudely formed out of a kind of free-ſtonez they 


all were rounded a little at the bottom ſo as to be convex, and at the top were 


Nigbt]y hollowed, but their cavities contained but little; ſome of their brims 


or edges were ſinuated or ſcolopt, the diameter of theſe ciſterns was more than 


two foot wide, and in their height they meaſured about eighteen inches from 


the floor. | | „ eee ben 
I The cell that lay upon the right hand was larger, and ſeemed more regular 
and finiſh'd than t | 

more of his wild art and pains upon it, than the other two: the oiſtern it con: 


tained was better ſhaped, and in the middle of it was placed another ſmaller:ci- 


ſtern, better wrought, and of a more curious make; and ſtill, for 23 
nament, the ſtone that lay along as lintal, o'er the entrance of this ce 


traces, covered the ſurtace of the ſtone. This bazbarous kind of carving l ob- 


ferved in many other places of this cave, — diſpoſed of here and 


there, without the leaſt rule or order; but it us expreſt no where with ſo much 


1 


induſtry and profuſeneſs, as on the ſtones belonging to this cell: yet tho" they 


were ſo laviſh of their art, not the leaſt footſteps. ot writing, or any thing like 


characters were found in the whole work; which may convince us, that the 
Danes, then in this kingdom, were not maſters of any letters; for had they been, 
we might be ſure they would not have fail d to expreſt them on {> ;pemarkablc 
un dceiſipn, as the compleating this extraordinary monument. i in 
The baſons in the ſeyeral niches of the cave, were certzinly deſigned for al- 
tars, to offer ſacrifice upon to pagan — in favour of the . — Wand bein 
bo } 


three in numher, ſhew they were d 
dols, religiodfly adored 1 


t © 
bare conje 
SOD þ IND 0 
: N 


(ture, appears by a paſſige in the authot -W have, often 


W 


e reſt; for rude as it was, it ſhewed the workman had ipent 


was cut 
with many N01 circular, and waved lines, that with their rude at ſhallow 


. 1 mw id a aRCxxd 


edicated, ta the deities gf:the three primo is 
atians af the north. That this is meretham 


1 


E 


* 


Ola. Wormins, where ſpeaking of 
They built their altars here with 27 '0 Pe aſbions z it rarely happens one fingle 


altar 15 s found along, but Men Karge toggtbary. $8419, 10 e meme the, thre qbief 5 


"idols. 
- The. three prime deities moſt Gleinnly adored by lhe nations of abe pon, 
in time of paganiſm, Abertus Crantins, in his Metropolis, tells us, were th: gres _ 


Thor, Odin and Frigzy, And d thech Ar 4 The 
or, Odin and Friy, ", 200 npl e W 6 % * Tl 7 — —— 27. 


Vormnius. * I) I : 
vered as the Per % 0 'Frig 1 : hor com 


thunder and fro 5 in prefided over war, and the third, Friga, was he diſps 
fer of peace and pro. Tag Theſe three were always Leſa as the aha ities of the = 
ern nations. 

And hence it is more than probable, that the three altars in the _caye ye have 
been deſcribing, muſt have been raiſed in honour of theſe three. Dan n;/b.idals, and 
rhe chief on the right hand, ſo remarkibty*diſtifiguiſhed from the other two 


by all irs work and ornaments, is likely muſt have been dedicated to the ner | 


deity of Thor, as more religiouſly adored: than all the reft. 
Bur the true genuine figure the 1 * d che e 1 the niches 


its ſides, and the long en leadin be far better under la 
which Mr. Samuel oy; So ty ay Ie pokes in'of- 990 coll 1 | 


Uneatod'with'c care and ae, upon the Pere * ſummer. r 


tor 07 ene ol ol 

Aut! 10 5 — SE . Figure V. 1 * wr 52 C798 25 {41 
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low. ciſterns, 7 F F. a ſecond altar, raiſcd HpOp the low- 
gh hand e ** of, 4 1 ſtone 57 fallen, but formerly ſer 
{ of the gave, 4s to its length, 
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bv in the right hand cell, conſecrated to the deity of Wo: expreſſin 15 
rudeneſs of its work. 4 4 a à the upright flag- ones t 
Walls. 5 5 5 the lintal-ſtone that's lai ol over the entranoe Tk coop up- 
In the ſurface of this ſtone, the aftiſt has exprelt abundance. of rude. barbarous 
fort of ſculpture. ': 75 lower tar e Aa N. 4, another leſſer altar 
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"'Removin -about, ten · or twelve Jas * ſome wt the 4 of nad La 
thi: e the {borne omas lake coins, rere 10 0 d (by eceident, 
near the ſurf, buried among the: ſtones ; and in all likely hood more of that 
Kind may lie i that time may diſcover hercafter, One was of Valea- 
tinian the firſt emperor of that name 3 his head on one ſide of the; medal, ad 
'Yotmt ir t Aare Dominus Valentinian. Fire filing. auguſtus 5 on che rei, 
th 0 yl figures fitting) on a,thronie, ſtate, ſupporting a globe, ns an ie 

em ok the empire, with an image of vittory over. them, and a branch of lau- 
pur ſprouting up between them. Theſe figures expreis Valentinian himſelf and 
his ſon Gratian, to whom the father, gave the title of Auguſtus, upon his obtain- 
ing a mighty victory againſt the Germans it Solicinium, about the year of Chriſt 
368. when Gratian bis ſon was in his Ge rc on aff, at this victo - 
Wy," this ame: medal was ruck at Tit in 1 f by the inſpripti- 
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e * 5 ene tber, wr ty 
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Sram. Theſe two imperial Bgures, as, 5 
noyius, the two fons of Thecus, as the he hen e 9 10 de does the fi 
ther, Mo, in eonfort'with this two fond, f «head the eaſt and weſtern empirg 
Jointly, ſeveral years before his death, — thay had happily overcome "is modal hers 
use -and-on-account of that great 5 
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thread te grofick then dimneighbanring.conntrices foul beyond all doubt, 
eee e 
ver money are often diſeo in ſeveral patts af rhis kingdom yct they were 
80 Aperſed here by.the- Romunt, but by) accideny; Hops, vr Spott y' de- 
gn, (as theſe two golden coins we are ſprakingrof ) by the Danes, among the 
ſtanes of this mount, in honour of the ne buried: under it; according to 
the antient * 5 rm r de teſtifies, of bu- 
- rying together with, thoſe of note and dignity, gold, ſilver; arms, andſuch'like 
\ — thi ( Our anteftars, (ays:hey dia nomoniy commit to their” graut, the 
corps — of. the deady, but likewiſe: with them Foreign) gold and ſilver, 
aud ſuch like rarities that ure dear to them in their fuss. 5 
About a hundred yards diſtant from this mount, are placed two other pyra- 
mids, but of a much ſmaller ſize, not above a ſourth part as big, and like it, 
are both encompaſſed with a circle of ſtones, ſet at ſome diſtance each from an- 
other, round their bottoma ; but theſe ftones:bear:a ſort of proportion tp the 
dimenſions of tho mount they ſurround, and therefore are abundanitly' leſs than 
thoſe encompaſſing the larger mount. Theſe two rumuli being of a ſmaller ſize, 
ſeem probably raiſcd as ſepulchres for the children, or kindred of thoſe'perſons. 
that lie buried under the greateſt: mount, as if the. throe mounts altogether were 
deſigned by way of 4 fami numant for ſome great Damifh prince, that choſe 
toi be interred near his country-dwelling,: that might be hereabouts, as the word 
Grange ſeems to imply, the name by whuch'the place is *caljed at preſent; deri- 
Teutonick-on German word, and no ways of an iſp original, For: 
that the Danes affected to have their burying places oloſe to their country-ſeurg,. 
Olaus Normius aſſures us, () War 20% ce hey were pleaſed to chooſe” to 102 
efr 


as their ſiate, and on. thein own yroundro As yeu"we know not what may b 
the faſhion or inward-conmivance of thefe 'rwo ſailor mounts, becauſe heir 
oaves or poſſages to them doe nov been hit erte diſecvered; bur (lick: 
as attempt wore enaſy, by. reaſon of the / ſmalnvſ of the mounts,” did any per- 
ſonꝭs leiſure or curiòſity inebne them to make . 1 8055 after ſuch” antiquities.. 
And thus much of the Daniſb ſepulchres in Ireland. eee 
But beſides theſe u]muli on funeral piletꝭ there is another ſort pf atitient wor 
Kill romainingtin this kingdom, andl co be met wit traqubntiy ig many parts of 
it, that by their wound mate, and reſemblance: to theſe mount, as well as by, 
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led them by the ſame promiſcuous name. But if we con 
more narrowly, we ſhall: eaſily find ſo remarkable! a difference between them 
and the mounts we have 1 that t will plainly: appears the for- 

| m ead, but were 
deſigned as forts for ſeeurity of the living oC 

For we may obſerve that theſe ratbs, tho! they are circular like the mounts, 
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3 


4 


| *mounts, ſome have taken them for one and the ſame thing, and_confuledly 6gl- 


r-theſe Danes raths 
mer were not caſt up as funeral-monuments in memory of the 


yet they are conſtantly contrived with ramparts, ditches, or intrenchments round 


them, for the detenee of thoſe that kept within; whereas the ſepulchral hills 
are not at all encompaſt with any works of this kind. Tis true thele latter are 


round, ſteep, riſing grounds as the former; but then the mounts are heaps of 


earth and ſtone, caſt up by hand, raiſed from the ſurface of the earth it ſelf, 
and wholly formed by art; whereas the forts, eſpecially the largeſt, do owe 


their height more to their natural ſituation than to art, as being 2 upon 
ſome riſing hill, and are beholden little more to human induſtry, than for their 


round figure and the ditches and intrenchments caſt about them, dug out ot 


the hill on which they ſtand, to make it more ſecure. erer tees: 
high, to have the larger proſpect round, that ſo no party of the enemy could 
poſſibly approach them undiſcovered, or ſuddenly ſurprize them. 

They are of various ſizes, differing much in magnitude, ſome ſo ſmall as not 
to meaſure more than fifty foot in their diameter, and as much in height; others are 
much larger in their dimenſions, and take three hundred yards in their circum- 


ference; bur others are again ſo vaſtly ſpacious, as to contain within their circuit 


eighteen or twenty Engliſb acres at the leaſt; as that remarkable Danes fort cal- 
led by the people of the country, the king of UJfer's fort, ſituated not far from 


the town of Ardmagb. Some have but one wide ditch caſt round the bottom, 


and others are encompaſs'd with two or three of theſe, and ſeveral intrench- 


ments that divide the ditches; ſome of theſe forts are hollowed at the top, or 


made to fink a little in the middle, that ſo they might afford the better ſhelter 
and defence to all the men within, whilſt others are contrived with a high 


towering mount, that riſes in the centre much above the fort, commanding all 


4122 f 


the work that lies below. er de 4 Gran en 5177: LG, 
Of ſuch a one that ſtands near Down-Patrick, in the county. of Down, we 


have annex'd the figure, as it appears from an adjacent hill, ſome ſixty perches 


diſtant, drawn by a ſcale of an hundred foot to an inch, "communicated to me 


by an ingenious gentleman living in that county, Mr. Samuel Waring. Sce 


re the zoth. 4. þ c. expreſſes three artificial ramparts, caſt upon the ſides 


fi 
| = natural hill. D 4 d the mount that riſes in the middle of the fort is markt 
e, and if we'll but imagine this central mount removed, this then may 
repreſent the manner of thoſe forts that are hollowed in the middle, as moſt we 


find are. Some, tho* but few, are encompaſs'd round with walls of ftone, caſt 


up inſtead of earth, yet Without any morter: two of this fort may be ſeen at 


Farmoyle in the county of Long ford. 
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Many of the larger forts have caves contrived within them under ground, that 
| run in narrow ſtrait long galleries, ſome of theſe above twenty ſix foot in length, 
: five foot high, and as many broad z theſe make ſeveral returns, and Joyn to one 
another in almoſt right angles; where they meet, the paſſage is enlarged, and 
at the corners form a ſort of cloſets that are ſquare in ſome mounts, and in o- 
thers round. The walls or ſides of theſe galleries are made of ſtones, laid flat on 
one another, without any mortar to joyn them, like our dry walls; and the 
ſſage is covered above with flag- ſtones laid a- croſs, that reſt with their ends 
on the ſide- walls, which being under ground, and no ways expoſed to weather, 
are very durable, and far leſs ſubject to decay, than the ſtrongeſt walls of lime 
and ſtone, tho? built with the greateſt skill of maſonry, that lie expoſed and o- 
pen to the air. The following ſcheme ſhews the manner and contrivance of 
| theſe caves, and how the galleries joyn, and lie to each other in moſt of theſe 
mounts, tho? in others, they are diſpoſed ſometimes after a differing model. 
From a to 5, meaſured about twenty fix foot, 5 is a ſquare cloſet that's an- 
ſwered by ſuch another at c, at the end of the middle gallery d, that is juſt of 
the ſame dimenſions with the former gallery; this cloſer opens into a third galle- 
ry e, ſomewhat longer than the other two. Theſe cloſe and hollow paſſages 
lying under ground, ſo ſtrait and ſmall, without all light, could never be 
ſigned to accommodate men, nor can we any ways are them fit for their re- 
ception; ſo that they muſt have been contrived for the convenient diſpoſal only 
of their ſtores, their arms, proviſions, and ſuch like warlike neceſſaries, that here 
> lay ſecure from weather, and at hand, till ready for their uſe, and under ſuch 
a guard, that kept them ſafe from thieves or enemies. | ee 
As for the ſmalleſt ſort of forts, of ten and fifteen yards diameter, they were ſo 
low, and of ſuch ſtrait dimenſions, they could not poſſibly receive a number a- 
ny ways conſiderable, to form a 1 —— but rather ſeem deſigned for habitati- 
ons only, and the dwellings of ele families, that by the means of theſe raiſ- 
ed ſituations, lived more ſecure and ſafe from ſudden onſets of their enemies in- 
habiting the country round them. And I am inclined the more to favour this 
opinion, becauſe theſe ſmaller forts are ſo very numerous in ſome parts of the 
kingdom, particularly in the county of Down, where they lie ſo cloſe together, 
that for many miles they ſtand in fight and call of one another; and tis not im- 
8 they were diſperſed up and down here more frequent than elſewbhere, 
y reaſon that the Danes, and other northern nations that in thoſe days infeſt- 
ed Ireland, firſt landed in theſe parts of the iſland, as lying neareſt to the coun- - 
tries from whence they came, and fo the moſt convenient for their ſettlement; 
and 'twas from hence they ſpread, and made incurſions into all other parts. of 
the kingdom, till they bad reduced the whole to their ſubjetion. * f 
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It may not be improper to add to theſe remarks upon the Daniſh mounts and 
forts, ſome obſervations on the ſlender high round towers here in Hreland, tho? 
they are leſs antient; ſince they are ſo peculiar to the country, and ſeem remains 
of the ſame people the Oftmen or the Danes. Theſe we find common likewiſe eve- 
ry where, ſpread over all the country, erected near the oldeſt churches found- 
ed betore the conqueſt ; but I could never learn that any building of this ſort is 
to be met with throughout all England, or in Scotland. | 18 5 

That the native Iriſßh had but little intercourſe with their neighbours, and 
much leſs commerce with theſe at greater diſtance, before the Danes came hi- 
ther and ſettled among them, is pretty certain: and that the Daxes were the 
firſt introducers ot coin, as well as trade, and founders of the chief towns and 
cities of this kingdom, incloſing them with walls tor ſater dwelling, is gene- 
rally agreed on all hands; and it ſeems no way leſs probable, that the ſame nati- 
on too mult have introduced at firſt from countries where they traffick, the arr 
of maſonry, or 8 with lime and ſtone, 3 | | 

For that there were lime and ſtone buildings here, before the conqueſt by the = 
Engliſh in Henry II's reign, is certain; notwithſtanding ſome, and thoſe reputed 
knowing men in the affairs of /relang, have haſtily aſſerted the contrary. For 
it appears, beyond all controverſy, that theſe high round ſteeples we are ſpeak- 
ing of, were erected long before Henry Il's time, from a plain paſſage in Giraldus 
Cambronſis, that was in Ireland in that prince's reign, and came over with his 
ſon king John, whom he ſerved as ſecretary in his expedition hither : he ſpeaks 
of them in his account of this iſland, as ſtanding then, and I am apt to think, 
few of theſe kind of towers, have been built ſince that tim. 1 bes 
That author mentioning theſe ſteeples gives us this ſhort deſcription of theni, 
(o) Turres eccleſiaſticas que more patrio arite ſunt & altæ, nec non & rotunde,. 
Church-towers built ſlender, high and round, and takes notice of their model, 
as being faſhioned after a ſingular manner, and proper to the country, | 

And fince we find this kind of church- building, tho' frequent here, reſemb- 
ling nothing of this ſort in Ereat Britain; from whence the chriſtian faith, the 
faſhion of our churches, and all their rites and cuſtoms, tis plain, were firſt 
brought hither; the model of theſe towers muſt have been taken up ſome other 
way : and it ſeems probable the Danes, the earlieſt artificers in maſonry, upon 
their firſt converſion to chriſtianity, might fancy and affect to raiſe theſe faſhi- 
oned ſteeples in this peculiar form, ſtanding at a diſtance from their churches, 
as bearing ſome reſemblance to the round tapering figure of their old monu- 
mental ſtones and obelisks, their pyramids, their mounts and forts, of which they 
were ſo fond in time of paganiſm. 3 | | 

And Sir James Ware curſorily ſpeaking of one of theſe round ſteeples at Cort, 
in his antiquities of Jreland, chap. 29. pag. 328, ſays, there prevailed a tradi- 
tion in chat country, that aſcribed the building of that tower he mentions, to 
the Ofmen, who were inhabitants of Cort; and we might well preſume, that 
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(0) Topographiæ Hiberniz diſtin, Sccund. cap. 9. wh 
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| had the old native Iviſb been authors of this kind of architecture, they ſurely 
would have raiſed ſuch towers as theſe in ſeveral parts of Scotland alſo, where 

hey ng been planted and ſettled many ages paſt ; bur there we hear of none 
of them. | 
Their figure ſomewhat reſembles thoſe ſlender, high round ſteeples, deſcribed 
by travellers in Turky, that are called minarets, adjoyning to their moſques or 
temples. The talleſt of our rowers, riſe from the ground 100 and 7 foot, others 
are much lower, differing in * of height; for ſome, and thoſe perhaps 
the antienteſt, do not exceed full fiſty foot; they commonly are placed upon an 
eminence, tho* ſome are found on flats, and in the loweſt valleys; their out- 
ward circuit, at the bottom, is rarely more than forty two foot round, or four- 
teen foot diameter, the cavity within the tower ſeldom exceeds eight foot; ſo 
that the walls are about three foot thick. | „ 
The workmen, the better to contrive the fabrick of theſe ſteeples ſtrong and 
compact, have placed the door or paſſage that leads into them, ten or twelve 
foot at leaſt above the ground, without any ſteps or ſtairs; ſo that there's no 
way of getting in without a ladder; hence ſome imagine this contrivance to 
have been firſt deſigned for the ſecurity ot ſuch as might in time of danger, and 
of trouble, retire to theſe places for their ſafety : but this ſeems no Way pro- 
bable, ſeeing they afford reception for ſo few, as not to hold ſix men with any tole- 
rable conveniency. And therefore I am perſuaded, the reaſon of placing the entrance 
ot theſe towers fo high above the nd, muſt have been only this, that when 
did deſign to ere& a firm and laſting building, ſo ponderous and lofty, af- 
ter a ſcheme that did confine the artiſt to ſo ſmall and narrow a foundation, they 
ſaw themſelves neceſſitated to make the lower part fourteen or twelve foot high, 
and ſometimes more, above the ground, all one entire ag or folid bod or | 
lime and ſtone, without a cavity, the better to ſupport the weighty ſuperſtru - 
cture that was to reſt upor't, and laſt for many ages yet to come. And truly, 
moſt of them are fo compactly built, and the materials fo artfulty put together, 
that time, which deſtroys all the productions of human labour, has yet Far ve- 
ry little impaired theſe fabricks; and we are ſure, that ſome. of them have ſtood 
ſcyen or eight hundred years already, to which their roundiſh figure like a cylin-, 
\der, has doubtleſs much contributed. TY 8 
_ - Clogachd the name by which ny ſtill are called among the native Viſo, gives. 
us a further proof of their original, that they were founded firſt by Om 


for the Iriſh word Clogachũ is taken from a foreign tongue, and being a term of 
art, imports the thing it ſignifies muſt likewiſe be derived from foreigners, as, 
were it neceſſary, might be made appear by many inſtances; now the Liſb word 
does plainly owe its etymology to Clagga, a German Saxon word, that ſignifies a 
bell, from whence we have alſo borrowed our modern word 4 Clock : this appel 
lation alſo ſhews the end for which theſe towers were built, for belfries 
or ſtceples, here was hung a bell to call the people to religions worſhip; but 
the cavity or hollow ſpace within being ſo narrow, we may conclude the bell 
muſt needs be ſmall, one of a larger 5 ＋ not having room to ring out or turn 
ä 2 


round, 


* 
L 
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round; which argues too they're ancient, for the larger belts are an invention of 
the later times, and were not uſed in the earlier ages of the huren. 
Thele towers the better to let out the ſound, and make the bell heard at a 
greater diſtance, have all of them towards the ſummit, four openings or win- 
do ws oppoſite to one another, that regard the ſeveral quarters of the heavens, 
and tho* they agree much in their ſhape, yet they ſo far differ in their model, 
that ſome remarkable diſtinction may eaſily be obſerved between one tower and 
another. The better to conceive this difference that words cannot ſo well ex. 
preſs, we have annext three ſchemes, that repreſent three of the talleſt and the. 
moſt compleat ſteeples of this kind I have ſeen in /reland, taken at the ſeveral 
places youre they ſtand, with care and accuracy by Mr. Sam. Molyneux before- 
mentioned. | | Ui Tag 


| Figure XI. 

Figure the eleventh gives us the upright of the tower belonging to the cathe- 
dral church at Kildare, a hundred and ſeven taot in height, it ſtands thirty yards 
diſtant from the church, and is embelliſhed with better work and more hewn 
ſtone than any other I have met with; whence I conclude it of a more modern 
date. After I had written thus far, I find in the life of Malachias archbiſhop 

of Ardmagh, publiſhed by St. Bernard, that a church at Bangor in the north of 
treland, ( oratorium lapideum he calls it) was built by that biſhop about the year 
1140. ſome thirty years before the conqueſt, and was the rk church in that 
country, whoſe walls were of lime and ſtone. And he ſays, that this ſort ot 
building gave great offence to the people, who condemn'd it then as an unuſual: 
inſtance of expence and pride. But this we muſt conclude was only occafioned- 
by its being in a remote country, and the firſt church of that kind that had been 
ſeen in thoſe parts. For that there were buildings and churches ot-ſtone and lime 
raiſed by the Danes, in other parts of Ireland, long before this, above a hundred 
years at leaft, is beyond controverſy ; as particularly that of the Trinity, or Chrifi's 
Church here in Dublin, which was built by Sitricus a Daniſh king, about the year 
1038. as appears from ancient records ſtill kept in that cathedral. - And about 
the ſame time I judge St. Michael's church in Sheep-ftreet, not far from Chriſt s- 
Church, was likewiſe built by the Danes, with one of theſe round towers adjoin- 
ing to it. However, that the /7;/þ might have raiſed ſome of theſe ſlender ſteeples 
fince the conqueſt, that ſeem more modern than the reſt, as this at Kildare in 
imitation of the older Daniſh towers, is not improbable. | «exert n 


i . | Figure XII. A 
: N the twelfth ſhews the tower of Clundalkis church, four miles from 
4 


, u, raiſed eighty four foot high, and ſeparate from the church a hundred 
yards. =: . | wt Hop is * 
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Figure XIII. 


Figure the thirteenth is that at Swords, fix miles from Dublin, ſeventy three 
foot high, and diſtant trom its church fifty or ſixty foot. This is a plainer ſtruc- 
15 a more rude and ſimple make, and more reſembles than any of the reſt, 
thoſe pyramidal ſtones we have ſo often mentioned, which the Danes accuſto- 
med to erect near and about their ſepulchres, and likewiſe upon other memora- 
ble occaſions, as where they had fought a battle or gained a victory. 5 
a, a, a, in the three laſt figures are the doors by which they entred into theſe 
ſteeples, placed high above the ground, and muſt have been at firſt much high- 
cr, bales the earth of the church-yards was raiſed by frequent burials, in ſo long 
a tract of time. oe 1 5 
5, J, b, the open paſlages near the top, where the bell hung to let the ſound 
go forth, that they might hear it at a greater diſtance. 
c c, c, windows, placed irregularly in the fide walls, to admit light to direct 
thoſe _ paſt up by means of ladders, the only ſtairs by which they could a- 


ſcend theſe towers. 


And thus much of the three moſt ancient, moſt common, and moſt remarka- 
ble pieces of antiquity we have in Ireland, the mounts, the forts and towers, all 
owing to the Danes; laſting memorials for the time to come, of that nation ha- 


ving this country in poſſeſſion. 
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